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TO THE READER. 



THE Conifer judges k mi impNUjf&t to olbr 
a brief a«eoii]||jt.of.lti8. tto;^ye»i<|r. finUishing tha. 
preaeat wari|>: ^ciy vnritli this: V^ to etote^ 
that ia earfy llfei:b^>i^tti|BtiDD was diverteA 
firam acieatifte to^eottmereiai pwmAtB; ia whicb^ 
during many yeiu^^ti(6.wa», ^^Msely engaged. 

Having at tUai time obserTcd a great difier- 
enee» in the opinicms of Commeatatonif respect* 
ing irarions parta of the Scriptures^ he was dia« 
posed to adapt his ideas to his dtoaticnif by oon* 
sidering many biblieal representations^ to be of 
a hiero^yphieal nature^ which» were it in hia 
power to decypher, would require more time and 
applicatioa than he could appropriate to the 
purpose. 

It was, nevertheless,, his opinioB^ that the 
jp^dietions of the Old and New TestamentSt^ 
when first delivered^ must have heea i^ioiuaoi 
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of great importance, to engage vriterffy in tho^e 
early ages, to transmit them, with eo much ex- 
actness, to suceeeding generations. Many years 
howcTer elapsed before the idea presented, that 
if any benefit was to be derired from the ful- 
filment of prophecies, the saffering of time wholly 
to pass over, without reaping the adtantage^ 
would be an inexcusable neglect 

The Scriptures -had been printed more than 
200 years, in the English langujnige; and no doubt 
could be entertained^ that persons of eminence 
had given to. ffact woii^ «ome«entJyments on the 
various predM2ohs*fh^exfii&iU::CS^nsiderations 
like these, promj^fl ^/^Jf^irrito be acquainted 

with those means*'af*inibrraation, as far as re- 
^ /••• •^ ••• 

taxation from otiie)»:Q)(}gajj^j)«ri^t(l, would admit of 
the indidgence. And tlie ^Compiler now esteems 
k no small favour, to have had opportunityy 
though late, in life, of appropriating some time 
to subjects so highly interesting, as to have em- 
plojredcthe tongues of angels, and of prophets; 
as well as the pens of inspired writers, in dif«< 
f erent ages of the world* 

The impressions made upon his mind, in the 
course of reading various publications, which 
confirm the authenticity of the sacred records, 
and produce conviction of the vast importance gI 
the subjects on which the Scriptures treat, incited 



tile seiiMiMiit that be would be anworlhy of tbe 
knowledge reeeived^ did he not etteiB]it to j^aM 
it witbin the reaeh itf imb of hia eoiuitiyBieBy of 
different denomtiiationBy as hare not leiaiifefiir 
literary reaearebes. 

In the address prelxed to the int editioa of 
«the Epitome/' it was stotedy that tbo eona* 
Hiercial spirit of the natioB, bad been little di# 
nlnlsbed by the nimeroua dMtaelea whieb ba4 
been opposed to it; that in the yeariiiOt ex^ 
porte (JBritisb prodaee and manufbetoreSf anount* 
ed to upwards of thirty-five miUiona storiing; 
and that in making provision for that purpose^ 
tens of tbonsands^ of persons, mnat be so mndi 
engaged in manual and mercantile oeeupatiims^ 
as to preclude any odier object of pursuit requi* 
ring much time and attention. Prineipaily on ao* 
ooont of personn of this description^ the plan of 
the fidlowing woriL was devised* 

Leaving uncertain and doubtful l^fpothese^ 
to those who have leisure for scientific reaearches^ 
these volumes aim at simplicity and perspwuityj 
in order that tte information selected and emit 
▼eyed in them may fiot ^^ve a tax on the time^ 
even of the moat busy; bat> on the contrary, may 
furnish them with a bi^y inteif stin^ t!nti$?^ 
wtion* 

aJjL- .. , 
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The views of the Compiler in the first instftnee^ 
were confined to the class of individuals, just de« 
fined; but in the prosecution of the design, his 
Tiews extended to the rising generation; and par-' 
tieularlj to the seminaries for their tuition. 

The extraordinary and very laudable exertions 
made for some years past, to provide the meanv 
of instruction for the lowest orders of society, by 
placing the first necessary elements of education 
within the reach of all, greatly increased the num* 
her of persons who could read the Scriptures* 
. 'Whilst the civilization and improvement of the 
most aly'ect class of the community^ was thus 
speedily advancing, an Institution sprung up,-M 
if to second these measures, which- is perhaps 
the most remarkable that has been presented to 
the contemplation of man, in any age of the world | 
whether we consider the grandeur of its objectf 
the comprehensiveness of its }dan» or the rapidi^ 
ef its progress. 

The British and Foreign Bible Soriety wiiii 
formed, not only to furnish the Scriptures in the 
difibrent languages of the Island, to all persons 
capable of reading them ; but to effect transla* 
tions of the sacred Writings, and diffuse them 
thronghout every habitable region of the globe. 
The dignity, philanthropy, and active zeal of ai^n 
lastituUon^ so sublimej is adapted^ like the soir 
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'ifi its jirogrefm, to enlighten the darkest corners 
of the worldy and to cheer with its benign influence^ 
the most abject of its inhabitants. 

Here it may be remarked, that the exertions 
in India, prior to the establishment of the Bible 
Society, and in co-operation with that Institution, 
since it was set on foot, for the translation of the 
Scriptures into various languages of the East^ 
have been truly extraordinary. 

To ascertain the state of the religious education 
of young persons, in this country of the middle 
class, the Compiler has taken a view of the pro- 
pistons made for that pui>pose, by various societies 
of Protestant Dissenters. Their institutions being 
on a smaller scale than that of the Church of En«' 
gbind, it was imagined they would admit of a clo* 
ser, and more individual attention to this impor- 
tant object. 

It is well known that most denominations of 
Christiana, have, drawn up articles of their faith^ 
to make the world acquainted with their ideas on 
tertaitt doctrinal points; and by entering into 
•ontroversial disquisitions, have given proof of 
their zeal in the support of favourite tenets. Soma 
sf them have instituted catechetical means of in- ' 
ducing their children to commit to memory^ the 
principles of their creed, as well as the most im- 
portant erenta recorded ia the Old and Mew 
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Testaments ; and some have superadded memoriaii 
of individuals of their persuasion, wiiose lives andh 
experiences were likely to be instruetire. 

But few of them, in their collective capacities^ 
appear to have paid so much attention to the in^ 
terestingsubject of religious education, as to take 
care that those of flieir sr^ciettes, who have noi 
the opportunity of academical instruetion, should 
be made acquainted with the history of the Provi- 
dences of God, as dedueibte from the wondrous 
events of sacred ^Tit* 

When it is considered that persons of the elas»: 
just described, form a great proportion of the pop^- 
ulation of this country^ there appears to be mucll 
occasion, in schools,* for the establishment of •- 
eourse of reading, that will illustrate the seriptir* 
ral accounts^ of the varied dispensations of I nll« 
nite Wisdom and Goodness, throughout success 
sive ages. Thus in the moral government of the 
world, that display of Omnipotence may be evin^ 
eed, by which the wrath, and even the cmitenlionff 
of men, have been made subservient to the graci^- 
dus designs of Divine prescience and raerey. A 

0? To the eredit of ScotittQ^ k baght t»be nentioMd. that the e# 
tabliahment of a free-Mhool in evciy pArish^ im bnmeh of the eccle^* 
ttBtical coostitutian of the country; and this plan brings the means of 
instruction within the reach of the poorest; inducbghabiii oi dceeacj^ 
i«itt«ti7 «ui «rds& . . . '. . ; 
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tvrey thus taken^of the foundations which from 
age to age^ have been laying for the marTellous 
superstructure of the Gospel^ will be likely to 
promote a conftdeneein their security and perma- 
nency; and those incidents^ which by sceptics and 
inftdels have been made an occasion of objection to 
the Scriptures, may be seen in such a point of view 
as to confirm and establish the authority of the sa- 
cred rec<n*d8« 

• It might be of considerable service to the fin- 
ishing of education, were every religious society 
to fttmish a well selected library, to schools taught 
by persons oi their respective persuasion, and to 
encourage teachers to promote a course of read- 
ing, by which their pupils might not only obtain 
information of the elements of general knowledge^ 
bnt acquire amiaUe, awfuU and sublime ideas of 
the Supreme Being. The Bishop of Llandaff 
justly observes^ in his Theological Tracts : << The 
dispensations of an All-wise Providence are inten- 
ded for our contemplation : and it is a singular ad- 
vantage-to fiMrm a right understanding of them ; 
bee^ise they will tincture our conceptions of Gk>d, 
and influence our dispositions towards Him. If 
we judge truly of bis works, we shall have delight- 
ful and lovely ideas of the workman. His wisdom, 
bis goodness, and truth wUl conspicuously appear} 



and we shall emifeas, that He is varOiy of wr 
highest attaehmcnt and regard/' 

Looking at the generality of sehooiB to whiohi 
those who are designed fixr trade are aentf anA 
at whieh they mostly eontinue until toorteeQ yeam 
of age^ there seems to be a great waste of tim«^ 
in employing six or seven years^. in acquiring 
little more than the arts of writing and arithmetie» 
and the knowledge of English grammar. 

Considering how many other branehes (^eda« 
cation^ girls aeqnire in the same time» mnch use* 
fill instruetion might eertainly be added to the 
|Aan of most day sehools for beys» were tiie teaeh^ 
ars sttitably encouraged. It is to be feared thafe 
the (M, and New Testaments^ have been for some 
years almost totally banished from many sehoola^ 
Great as the objeetion has been, to their beeom« 
ing the ordinary means of first instruction in the 
art of readings no good reason ean be assigned 
for their being entirely discarded ; but* on the 
eontrary, there is much occasion for a judieioue 
introduetion of them, to be pwbliely read ; yet not 
by children who have attained to little capacity 
of understanding the subjects, as by such, the 
sense must be grievously marred. 

Some hours in every week, should be apprO'- 
prlated, in day schools, to aci)uiring the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, by their being audibly read 



#y on of Ae best renders (tf the highest elsss ; 
and idl other opeifstioiis entirely suspeiidedy to 
adfldt of the wlwie sehool girmg attention* This 
iDode^ instead of being considered a taski would 
]»rove an agreeable relaxation ; and then themas- 
tsrs flught direet such other reading as was in- 
tended to illnstrate the jsulyeets on which the 
8eri]^ares liad treated* 

For ymmg persons, this may be called learning 
dieir exercise ; for the Scriptures undoubtedly 
famish weapons^ by which the attacks of scep- 
tioB and infidels^ upon some of the most remark- 
mble ereatsof sacred history^ may be success- 
fidly combated by those who have been trained 
to the use of these arms; while to those who have 
ttot acquired some tactical skill, there may be 
danger of their own artillery being turned against 
ftem. it is the more desirable that boys who 
are intended far trade, may be thus instructed in 
dtey adiools; because it is not probable, that for 
many years idterwards, they may have a favoui^- 
$kU opportmnty of acquiring this kind of knowf 
ledg^* 

The ttnt reposed in these who keep board* 
ing schools, is of greater importance; they have 
undertaken rnudi of the diarge of forming the 
minds of the young persons committed to their 
care« To promote this fay readingy it will not 
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be sufficient that their pupils have free aecess t^ 
books, however judiciously selected ; though this 
may be of material advantage to such of them as 
are studiously inclined ; but it will be. necessary 
to institute public readings, that notie' may miss 
of the benefit of religious^ as well as moral in« 
struction. 

<'*The excellence of Christianity, and the 
important end which it proposes, should in- 
duce every one to be fully acquainted with 
Divine truths, by taking a distinct view of 
its nature and evidences. He will then avoid 
the imputation of being a Christian, merely 
in compliance with the prepossession of his ff^ 
rents, or the custom of his native country; he 
will become one in consequence of a rational 
preference, and a proper estimation. His con^^ 
viction of its truth will hereby become solid^ 
and clear; he will perceive the strength of its 
foundation, and behold the extent of its ad« 
vantages. 

<< He will be persuaded that it bears the cha* 
racter and stamp of Divinity; and conse- 
quently has every claim to thfe reception of 
mankind." For want of this knowledge, there 
is reason to fear many were carried away by 

X Eleraents of Geoend Knowledge. 
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the torrent of infidelity, whieh not long ago^ re- 
markably threatened to deluge the .whole land. 

It has been justly remarked* 9 that «< those who 
know Christianity chiefly in the difficulties which 
it contains, and in the impossibilities which are 
falsely imputed to it ^ when they fall into the 
company of infidels, are soon shaken in mind by 
frivolous objections, and profane cavils ; which, 
had they been bottomed in reason and argument, 
would have passed by them as the idle wind, and 
scarcely have seemed worthy of serious no- 
tice.'^ 

To oiTer some means of remedying this defect, 
is the object of the following sketch, which, how- 
ever imperfect, wUl furnish variety of information, 
to those who have not an opportunity of consulting 
elaborate and voluminous works. 

X WilbetforoeV Pnctical Vietr. 
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IT has been stated in the Address to the Read- 
er^ that the attention which, for some years, has 
)>een paid to the education of the lowest classes of 
the community, has greatly increiCsed the num- 
ber of persons who can read the Scriptures. On 
this account, the elucidation of various parts of 
the sacred writings, which have been the scoff 
' and derision of infidels, has become an object of 
increasing importance; that succeeding gene- 
rations may liot be imposed upon by any ignis 
fatuus, like that, which, about sixteen years ag(^ 
remarkably be^f^ildered and misled abundance of 
people in England. 

To contribute some means of preventing the 
recurrence of so great an evil, the following 
compilation is adapted to the use of families, 
and schools. It contains a historical and bio- 
graphical arrangement, divided into chapters; 
comprises numerous extracts from publications 
of eminence, both ancient and modern, and* is 
interspersed with a vu^iety of anecdotes and 
reflections, to render it interesting to young per- 
sons of both sexes. 



The attacks of scepticism and infidelitj, bave 
leen principally directed against the Books of 
Moses^ because they lay the foundation of all suc- 
ceeding dispensations of Dirine Providence to 
man. The Compiler ha39 on that account^ enter- 
ed into a particular description, as well as de- 
fence, of various parts of the Pentateuch ; and it 
has been his aim to combine as much simplicity 
and perspicuity with his plan, as the nature of the 
work would admit. 

Some remarkable events in the history of the 
Judges, which have excited much discussion 
among the learned, are in an especial manner 
adverted to ; also the prophecies respecting the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, many of which contain 
striking illustrations of the history of Regal 
Governments. 

The satisfaction which the Compiler has de< 
rived from various publications, enumerated in 
the subjoined list, has induced him to make ex- 
tracts from them, as often as they appeared to 
be adapted to the design of his work, rather 
than to present similar ideas in a different dress* 
Every writer of merit, is entitled to the repu- 
tation which his own observations and reflec- 
tions have acquired. With this view the com- 
mencement and conclusion of each quotation. 
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are distinguished by an appropriate letter^ 
agreeably to the scheme, page xx. When a 
whole chapter is introduced from any author, 
reference is made to the work from which it id 
taken, by giving the authority at the end of the 
chapter. 

In giving quotations from the works of justljr 
celebrated authors, the Compiler trusts the cor- 
rection of grammatical eonstruction, and a few 
other. alterations to render the sense more per* 
spicuous, will not be deemed too great a liberty, 
especially as this work, from the subscriptions 
received for the present edition, seems likely t6 
be introduced into many schools. 

In the history of the Patriarchs, the most co- 
pious extracts are from Hunitr^s Sacred Siogra^ 
phy; a work well deserving the attention of 
persons, who have leisure to go through seven 
vi>lumes. 

The chronological series, and the characters 
of the writers of various parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, are chiefly derived from << Elements 
of Christian Theology,'* and from <« Gisbome's 
Familiar Survey/* The explications of pro- 
phecies are principally from <« Newton's Dis- 
sertations/* << I must confess,'* saith he, << that 
it was my application to history, that first struck 
me with the amazing justness of the scriptural 



firopbecies. I observed the predictions to be all 
wAfmg verified lit tbe^'eourse of events ; and the 
more you know of ancient and modem history^ 
the more yoo will be satisfied of the truth of pro^ 
phecy. They are only pretenders to learning and 
knowledge, who are patrons of fidelity.** 

The author of «the Elements of General 
Knowledge** observes, that an aequaintance with 
the afi*airs of the Jewish history, forms the first 
Unk in the chain of ancient records : <<Thu8 we 
may observe the connexion which subsists be? 
tween the branches of sacred and profane' his^ 
tory. We place the works of pagan writers in 
their proper situations^ and give them additional 
value, by making them subservient to the cause 
^f religion, and instrumental in the illustration of 
l*evealed truths. 

<« As the truth of Christianity m founded apon 
the strongest evidences, it uniteSf in the closest 
manner, our public and private,, our teraporid 
and eternal happiness; and, therefore, justlj 
forms the most proper ground work of educa- 
*ion,** 

X The appellation of Profane, U cbiefly applied to ancient Historiei^ 
written principally by Pagans, border to distbgukb them fixim ttw 
•mered vritings of the Jew«» 
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Wt are<infonned5 Ihtit attbe'ei^ of the Pro* 
teitant fieforiiia£ti6ii> and foA* a ^considerable ttaie 
fiflervmrdsr^ tlio aubfect of religion exetted the 
utteiftioii of all ranks of men. The tseriptore* 
Were read If ith ayiditf 9 and became subjects of 
general teonversation^ and^ with sneh wrttiiigs» 
idl'that could ready thought it necessary* to be 
aequaintedv Hence there were but few unlbe- 
Itevej^u And as the Scriptures become agiain 
generally read, it will be nextto imposdble there 
should bi& many. ' At no time since the £roo 
t^idtint' Refbrmation, has the bible engaged so 
mucEi attention, as at the present; in wbich there 
, are instances of persons 'from seventy to eighty 
years ^f agi^, learning to read, that they maj 
acquire a knowled^^ of the Scriptures. The 
internal evidences of their Divine authority are 
so' numerous and striking, that- the minds of 
Inankind can searcely fail to perceive their supe- 
riority, and to be impressed with thcjr infifoite 
importance. 

The generality of unbelievers will be found to 
be persons, to whom the subject of religion has» 
on some account, become unpleasant; they there- 
fore give but little attention to its evidences,, and 
cannot be deemed competent judges> whatever 
ma; be their abilities or knowledge in other 



respects. Hall* in bis Sermon on this sulyecty 
says: <« Infidelity is the joint offspring of an 
irreligious teraper, and of an unholy speeulatiout 
employed, not in examining the evidenees of 
Christiamty, but in detecting the vices and im- 
p^erfections of professing CbrtstiaiM/' 

Infidelity has passed through various stages^ 
eaeh distinguished by higher gradations of im- 
piety; for when men arroarantly abandon th^ir 
guide, and wilfully shut their eyes on the light of 
Heaven, it is wisdy ordained that their errors 
should multiply at every step, until their extra- 
vagance confutes itself, and the misebief of their 
. own principles wdrks its own antidote. That such 
has been the progress of infidelity will be obvious 
from a slight survey of its history. 

The Compiler thinks it necessary to observe, 
that he disclaims all idea of prophesying upon 
prophecies ; that demonstration which their m- 
eomplishment affords, being amply sufficient in 
•very age of the world ; and as his work is not 
designed to discuss the tenets of any religious 
cr/ieds or sects, he hopes it may prove equally 
agreeable to every description. of persons pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

1614* 
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SKETCH 

OF idmuEjrr juthobs. 

Referred to in this Work. 



HERODOTUS. 

HERODOTUS, an ancient Greek historian of 
Halicarnassus, was born about 484 years before the 
Christian era. He travelled over Egypt, Greece^ 
Italy, &c, and acquired the knowledge of the history 
and origin of many nations ; from which he composed 
the history which bears his name. Cicero styles him 
the Father of History. 

CICERO. 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, was one of the greatest men 
of antiquity, whether we consider him as a Statesman, 
an Orator, or a Philosopher. The place of his birth 
was Aspina, in the kingdom of Naples. He was put 
to death 43 years before Christ. 
mODORUS. 

'Diodorus Siculus, an ancienthistorian, was bom at 
Agyria, in Sicily, and lived in the re%ns of Julius Cse- 
sar, and Augustus. He says, in the beginning of his 
history, that he was np less than 30 years in writing 
it, in the capital of the world, the city of Rome. It 
eomprised^ in 40 books, the most remarkable events 
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of the world, during 1138 years. But, to the great 
disappointment of the curious, only 15 are extant. 
Justin Martyr calls him the most renowned and es* 
teemed of all ihe Greek historians. 

STRABO. 
Strabo, an author of great celebrity, died at the be- 
ginning of the reign of the Emperor Tiberius. His 
books of Geography are accounted curious remains of 
antiquity. He explains the customs, manners, policy, 
and religion of various nations. He also gives some 
account of their famous men. 

SENECA» 

Seneca, Livius Anneeus., a Stoic philosopher, wad 
born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. He, together with his father and the 
rest of his family, removed to Rome, when he was so 
young that he was carried thither in the arms of his 
aunt. There he was educated under the best masters. 
He was preceptor to Nero ; the first five years of 
whose reign, have been considered a perfect pattern 
of good government. But when Nero was hurried by 
Poppsea and Tigeilinus into the most extravagant and 
abominable vices, he grew weary of his master, whose 
life must have been a constant rebuke to him ; for he 
had said to Nero: "I had rather offend you by 
• speaking the truth, than please you by lying and flat- 
tery." Nero attempted through the medium of Cleo- 
nictts, a freed man of Seneca, to take him, off by poi- 
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son ; but this not succeeding, he was put to death bj 
opening his veins^his friends standing over him, whose 
tears he endeavoured to stop, sometimes by gently ad- 
monishing, and sometimes bj sharply rebuking them. 
The works of Seneca are so well known, by the se- 
veral editions which have been published, that we 
need not recite them. 

JOSEPHUS. 

Josephus was the son of Mattathias, of the race of 
the priests. By his mother he was descended from the 
Asmonean family, which, for a considerable time, had 
the supreme government of the Jewish nation. He 
was born at Jerusalem, in the first year of the reign of 
the Emperor Caligula, A. D. 37. In the beginning of 
the Jewish war, he commanded in Galilee ; and Yes* 
pasian, the general under Nero, having conquered that 
country, he became his prisoner. When Vespasiaiiy 
upon being declared Emperor, went to Rome, Jose- 
phus staid with Titus, was present at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, and saw the ruin of his city and country. 
He aftebwards settled in Rome ; and there he wrote 
his History of the Jewish Wars, in seven books ; and, 
of the Jewish Antiquities, in twenty books. His 
works were written in the Greek language. 
PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch, a great philosopher and historian of anti- 
quity, who lived from the reign of the Roman emperor 
Claudius, to that of Adrian, was born at Cheron^a in 



^h«e«e. He w«Sfiiiti«t«d eavfy in vtndy, to "wlaidi he 
was Btttuvftllj ifidiiied i and vmm fdaoedimder Anuno- 
niae, an Egyptiim, who baTngtangbt pUhnopbj with 
reputation ftt Alexattdm,l3*avelled tiienoe into Greece, 
and settled -at Athens. Under this master he had 
"made great advances in knowledge, and lUce a iho- 
ttmgh philosopher, more apt to regard ihtags than . 
words,, he pursued his knowledge to the neglect of 
languages. 

On his return from Egyptto Greece, he visited, on 
his way, all the schools of the philosophers ^ and ga- 
thei^ from ihem. all that he thought worthy to be re- 
garded, lie could not bear the paradoxes «f the Stoics ; 
but he was yet more averse to the impiety oftheBpi- 
t^ireans. He took a special jonmey to Sparta, to 
«^rch the archives of that famous Commonweahh. 
This enabled him to leave ^ch a choice cabinet of ob* 
eeryations upon men and manners. His works have 
"been divided into lives and morals. 

PLOTINUS. 

Plotinus, an illustrious Platonic philosopher, was 
born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in the year 204* 
He travelled tnuch to acquire knowledge, and at 39 
years of age he read philosophic lectures at Rome. The 
Romans paid great regard to this philosopher. Many 
•f the senators became his disciples, and some quitted 
the functions of magistrates to lead a philosophic life. 
He had the reputation of being a man of such great 
Mrtue,^s well as abilities, that many persons of both 
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sexes^ when they foand themselves dying, entrusted 
him witbthe guardianship of their children and estates. 
The contempt he had for all worldly things, was the 
reason why he would not have his picture drawn; and 
when his disciple Amelius was urgent with him upon 
^this head, ^< Is it not enough," said he, ^^ to drag after 
us whithersoever we go, that image in which nature 
has shut us up ? Do you ihink we should likewise 
-transmit, to future ages an image of that image, as a 
sight worthy of attention ?" He had so little regard 
for the body, that he considered it a prison, from 
which it would be his suiH*eme happiness to be freed* 
He died at 66 years of age, in the noblest manner a 
heathen philosopher could resign his life *, these being 
his wmrds as he breathed his last : ^^ I am labouring, 
with all my might, to return the divine part of me, to 
that Divine whole who fills the Universe." 

B. C. Before Christ A. D. In the jear of our Lord. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON 

SACHEB HISTOBY. 



AS it can be shown> that historical researches^ 
eonfirm the authenticity of the Mosaical account 
of the primitive worlds the book of Genesis takes 
precedence of all other histories j not merely ia 
consideration of its forming the first link in the 
efaain of ancient records^ but of its imparting the 
earliest inf(»*mation to uSf that there is a God^ 
^ho existed before all things; that be made the 
tiForld by his Word alone^ and thus gaye proof of 
his Omnipotence* 

The word << Scriptures,^ literally signifies 
Writings; and the word << Bible/' Book; but 
these appellations are, by way oi distinction 
and pre-eminence, exclusively applied to tliose 
books of the Jews which are denominated sa- 
cred. The word Scriptures occurs, in this 
sense, in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistled; 
whence it is evident, that, in the time of our 
Saviour^ this term denoted the books received 
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by the JewSy as the rule pf their faith. To these 
books have been added tlie writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists^ whieb complete the 
collection of books acknowledged by Christians 
to be canonical*- 

The -Bible thus divided into two parts^ is called 
the Old Testament and the New* Beginning 
with the former, we assert, that the only authen-* 
tie and genuine History of the Creation, and of 
^ what came to pass before the flood, and for seve- 
ral ages after, is that left us by Moses, in tbe 
book of Genesii^. 

To the truth of the pringipal events recorded 
in this book, we have abundant testimonies 
ft*om philosophers, pojtsts, and historians of an- 
tiquity. ^ And it is remarkablis that those books 
which come the nearest to it in age, make either 
distinct mention of the facts recordeoiin Gen» 
esis, or the most evident allusion to them . 

Jbsephus, the eminent historian of the JevWs, 
when enumerating the books which were be- 
lieved to be of divine authority, and which com- 
prehend the history of all ages, informs us, 
*<that five of them belong to Moses; which 
contain the original of man, and the tradition 
of the succession of generations down to hii 
death 9 taking in a compass of about 3000 
years/* 
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tv« books are atlhe head of the Old 
^Festamestr viz. Oenesfasy Bxodus^ Leviticus^ 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. To the first of 
iiiese books, the Greeks gare the mune of 6e- 
aesis^ whieh sigaifies produetion and genwalioB-i 
because it begins with the history ef the jn^iie* 
tion and generation erf the inanimate and of the 
animate ereatknik The word Exodus, also de* 
lived from the Greek, signifies going out | this^ 
second boi^ is so ealled, because it describes the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt. The 
third rdales to the office ef the levitical priest- 
liood, and is therefore catted Leyiticns. The 
fourth, from its containing the account ef nu»H 
berittg and classing the people, is called Niim- 
bera; and Deuteronomy, signifying the seeend 
book of the law ; is so called, because in the 
fortieth year of the journey of the Israelites, 
when all the men of war who came out of Egypt 
had died by the way, Moses rehearsed, in the 
ears of the people that had been bom in the wil- 
demess, the Lord's dealings with their fathers, 
his promises, his commandments, his statutes, 
and his judgments. It is apprehended that 
Ezra, on his return from the Babylonish cap* 
tivity, added to this book^ the account of the de^th 
of Moses. 
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These ^ve books collectively^ ha:ve'the appel- 
lation of the Pentateuch^ a name composed of two 
Greek words, signifying five and book. 

The books of Moses are considered not only the 
oldest, and the best authenticated/ but the most 
comprehensive and important in the history of 
the world ; giving more satisfactory proofs of the* 
being and attiibntes of God, of the origin and end 
of human kind, than ever were attained by the 
deepest researches of the most enlightened 
philosophers. • 

The tenth chapter of Genesis may appear to 
some people, ^o contain nothing but an uninteres* 
ting narrative of the descendants of Shem, Ham, 
and Japbeth ; but it is one of the most valuable 
records of antiquity. It explains what all pro- 
> fane historians were ignorant of, the origin of 
nations; and it gives such an account of the peo- 
pling of the earth after the deluge^ as no other 
book in the world gives; the truth of which, all 
the books that contain any thing on the subject 
confirm. The last verse of the chapter says : 
*• These are the families of the sons of Noah after 
their generations, in their nations ; and by these 
were the nations divided in the earth after the 
flood.'* 

Divers author^ have traced out the situa-. 
tions in which these founders of empire settledf 



mo much to the satisfaction of competent judg- 
es^ thatf was there no other proof of the au^ 
thenticity of Genesis^ this mis;ht be deemed suffi- 
eient. But any man who has barely read his 
bible, and has but heard of such people as tlie 
Assyrians^ the Elamites^ the Lydians, and the 
Medes/ will readily acknowledge that they had 
As^ur^ and Elam, and Lud, and Madai, grandsons 
of Noah, for their respective founders^. 

It was very easy for Moses to be satisfied of 
the truth of what iie delivered ; because it came 
down to him through a few hands; for from 
Adam to Noah, there was one man^ Methuselah^ 
who liv%d so long as to see them both. Shem 
conversed with Noah and with Abraham.; Isaae 
with Abrahatn and Joseph ; from whom the ma- 
terials for the composition of Moses's history 
might be easily conveyed by his own father 
Amram, who was cotemporary with Joseph, and 
was bis kinsman. 

The miraculous and historical parts of the 
books of Moses are so intermixed, that they can* 
not be separated ; they must be true because the 
historical parts aire better authenticated than any 
other history* * No nation in the world can be 
.more sure of any of their public acts and records^ 
preserved in their archives with the utmost care, 
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than we are of tibe trutli of flie Scriptures now is 
. our band^B. 

The Jews preserved the books of MoseSy as 
the law of their kiligdonly in the most sacred purt 
of the Tabernacle, and of the Temple. T^ese 
books, the Psalms, and the Prophets, were every 
where publicly read in their Syni^Qgues, every 
week on the Sabbath day. Their learned mtBf 
with the utmost exactness and scrupulosity, in* 
spected and guarded the text, even so far as to 
^ count the very number of letters in every book. In 
short our Lord and the Apostles frequently quote 
Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets, witliout any 
intimation that these books were in an;|^ respect 
altered or depraved. 'Whereas, had they indeed 
been corrupted, we need not doubt that our 
blessed Saviour would have reformed this, as 
well as any other instance of corruption among 
the Jews. 

X)avid wTote about 400 years after Moses; 
Isaiah about 250 after David ; and Matthew more 
than 700 years after Isaiah. 

The character of Moses would wonderfully 
contribute to the making of his book famous. 
He was a man illustrious as well by reason of his 
education, as the rank he held amongst men ; a 
man equally exposed to the judgment of enemied 
and friends; and who could not vent the least 



U>iiig contrary to truth in matters of great impor^ 
tance^ without being himself iniBBiediately refuted, 
or exposing hitnself to public seom*. 

According to the best Chr^moIogerSy Moses 
was bom about the year of the world 2433^ and 
was sent to bring Israel out -of Egypt about the 
year .251S* Thus were the World and tho 
.Church two thousand and five hundred years 
without any of the sacred books* Revela- 
tion, which for many ages bad been verbal^ was 
handed down by the long lived Patriarchs from 
one to another. '^The Churchy as well as the 
World, subsisted upwards of four thousand years 
before any of the books of the New Testament 
were written* . 

The Jews pretend, that, besides what Moses 
committed to writing in the Pentateuch, he re** 
eeived from God a variety of revelations, which 
he dSd 9ot write, but communicated verbally to 
' Aaron; tliat Aaron or bis sons delivered them to 
the judges; the judges to the prophets; and the 
prophets one to another, from generation to gene- 
ration. According to this hypothesis, the Jews 
had a two-fold rule to direct them in matters both 
civil und religious; one written in the sacred 
Books; the other verbal, transmitted by tra- 
dition from age to age : the last, according to_ 
t{iem, ascertained the sense of the first. Thef 

D ' 



m^en Jaw withmt the m-al, they oonsidered nB 
doubtful anil^reettriousy if not altogether unmeaii* 
ing. Exceedingly did these traditions multiply 
fteinre the eoming of Christ in the flesh ; for 
when he^ appeared personally on earthy he found 
flie Jews- degenerated so far^ that their religion 
eonsisted almost entirely in the observation of 
traditions^ whieh occasioned these reprehensions : 
^laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 
the tradition of men,^ <^ making the word of Grod 
of none ^eet^ through your traditions^ which ye 
have deUvered ; and many such like things do 
ye/' ^In taIii do they worslnp me^ teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men/' Of these tr%r 
ditions it is not necessary to give any particular aC/» 
counts not a few of them are nugatory and triflingt 
others ludierons and whtmsicalf if not impious.'* 

These traditions were collected by Rabbi 
Jttdah Hakkodeshy about the year of our Lord 
150; ai^ the collection of them is known in 
ecclesiastical history, by the name of the Misfanah* 

»A commentary was written upon them, by ano- 
fluer Jewish Doctor, about a hundred years after. 
l^fais has been, called the Talmud of Jerusalem^ 
or, a Directory for tihe Jews inhabiting the land 
of Judea» As this commentary was judged to be 
obscure, another was written and entitled the 
Ta^mud^ or Directory of Babylon. This last is 
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said to be held in the highest estimation anong 
the Jews ; butf as it was found to be Tduminousy 
a Rabbin of the twelfth eentury abridged it. 

As for the Books ealled Apocrypha, the nana 
is of Greek original, and literally signifies^hiddeB 
or unknown^ These books might be denominated 
hidden, or unknown bookv because they want the 
charaeters and marks of divine authority. Hiey 
appear to have been entirely unknown in the first 
and best times of Christianity. 

The greater part of the Old Testament, as is 
well known, was originally written in Hebrew; 
which was the language of the Jews, to whom the 
prophetic oracles were delivered^ It was transi»> 
lated into Oreek at different times> and by dif* 
lerent persons*. 

One of the old Greek versions was ealled the 
Septuagint on account of its being considered the 
work of seventy-two Interpreters. Most of the 
New Testament was originally written in Greek, 
the Greek Language, at that time, being the moUt 
generally known. 

^There is in the Scriptures a divine majeslH 
peculiar to themselves, which distinguishes them 
from all other books; and, in purity, they are so 
much superior to all other writings, that not any 
can oome in competition with them. How une- 
<|ua1 are the most celebrated compositions of pa^pui* 
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imtiqaity ! In them often are vices extoUed for 
virtues. What impurities are there in the Alco- 
ran of Mahomed ; does it not tolerate^ or rather 
encourage sensuality*! Though the Scriptures 
vrere not aU written at once> but in detached 
partSf at distant periods, and by different persons ; 
yet there is as much harmony and consistency in 
them, as if they had been all written by one hand. 
What greater demonstration can we possibly have, 
that the holy men who spc^e what is treasured 
up in those writings, were all under the samf 
ii^uenee, that of the one eternal Spirit I 

"'How often do the most celebrated Fhiloso* 
phers contradict each other, and not a few of them 
are, at different times, at variance with them- 
selves ! What palpable contradictions are there 
in the Alcoran ! the fact is so glaring, that Mus- 
sulman, the votaries of Mahomet, themselves, are 
constrained to admit it They say Mahomed was 
employed upwards of twenty years in writing his 
Alcoran ; during that long period, revolutions 
happened which obliged the Deity to reped cer- 
^in laws which he had formerly enacted^ and 
enjoin others in contradiction to them. What, is 
twenty years a long period ? Could not an omni- 
licient Almighty Being foresee every event, the 
most fortuitous that could- happen, during twenty 
years ? What is a period of twenty years in^com- 
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ptraon of the interval between the writiiigof the 
first and last book of the Serlpturea! Instead of 
twenty^ here is a period of many hnndred yeareu 
From Moses who wrote the first, till tfie ApioatlQ 
John who wrote the last of tbem^ there was an 
interval of a thousand and five hundred years"*. 
^ The .enemies of religioni have pretended toifind 
numerous eontradictions and inconsisteiieies in 
tiie sacred writings ; yet, as often have thQ advo^ 
eates of Truth shown^ to the conviction aS th^ 
unprejudiced part of mankind, that^dl Sttcb pon^, 
tradictions are but pretended, not real. 

Sir Isaac Newton esteemed the Bible as the 
most authentic of atl histories; which, by its 
celestial light, illumines the darkest ages of anti- 
quity j which is the touchstone whereby we are 
able to distinguish between true and fabulous 
theology 5 between the God of Israel, holy, just, 
and good, and the impure rabble of Baalim f^ 
which has been thought, by competent judges, to 
have afibrded matter for the laws of Solon, and a 
fiiundatioafor the philosophy of Plato j which has 
been illustrated by the labour of learning in all 
aiges and countries, and been admired and vene*. 
rated for its purity, sublimity, and veracity, by 
all who were able to read and understand it 

^But the Scriptures are not given us for amuse* 
ment or mere speculation in perusing the curiop 
n2 
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remains of antiquity, the language, manners, and 
theology, of some celebrated ancients ; they are 
all pointed directly at our hearts and lives, to 
make us wise unto salvation. There, we find 
every rule of the most consummate wisdom^ and 
every principle- of truth and comfort $ and the 
whole is designed to refine our nature into its 
proper excellence, to guide us in the paths of 
purity, peace, and righteousness; to mdce us 
happy in ourselves, and a blessing to all about us; 
and, finally, to qualify us for the full enjoyment 9f 
(Sod {w ey0r. 



CHAPTER II. 



eW THE CBEATIOK. 



THE Book of Genesis opens with this deela* 
ration: <(In the beginning God created the. 
heaven^ and the earth ; and the earth was with- 
out form and void ; and darkness was upon the 
lace of the deep/* 

The words, *^ In the" beginning/' do not ne- 
cessarily import more, than, that when God be- 
gan the work of creation, he created both 
heaven and earth; nor from the expressions, 
^* the earth was without form and void/' have 
Me anj ground for an apprehension which 
some have entertained, that the earth wastrom 
all eternity. Such a supposition destroys every 
idea of creation, and cannot comport with the 



3t Before the ereatire acts mentioaed in fhis Chapter, lUl was 
efernitf. Time signifies duration, measured hy the reToloUons of the 
keatenly bodies i bat, prior to the creation of these bodies, there coald 
be no measnrement of duration, and consequently no time. Therefore, 
"In the beginning,*' must necessarily mean the commencement of UmQ 
Vhieh followed, or rather was produced hy God's ereativf acts; as an 
«8cttt IbUowSy or IS prodnoed bjf A taiue. See Adam Clarke's Bible. ' 
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words, "In the beginning/' That which was 
from all eternity cannot be said to have had a 
beginning. The Wisest of men, in his descrip- 
tion of wisdom, inculcates this sentiment; " When 
there were no depths I was brought forth ; wh^n 
there were no fountains abounding with water* 
Before the mountains were settled; before the 
hills, was I brought forth ; while as yet he had 
not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest 
part of the dust of the world. When he prepar- 
ed the heavens, I was there ; when he set a com» 
pass u{K)nthe face of the depths; when he estab- 
lished the clouds above : when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep* When he gave to the 
sea his decree, that the waters should not pass his- 
eommandment; when he appointed the .founda- 
tions of the earth, then I was by him, A^.'* 
Moses, in his derivatiou of the origin o( the 
worlcl, uses the words tohu, bohu, which signify 
eonfusion of matter^ dark, void, and witho^t 
form. 

«This is termed by the Greeks, CAoos/'a 
word which hath a similar signification. The 
Barbarians, Phenleians, Egyptians, Fersians>^ 
all refer the origin of the world, to a rude, mix- 
ed, and confused mass of matter. The Qreeks 
— Orpheus, Hesiod, Menander, Aristophanes^, 
Euripides^ and the writei:^ of tha CycUe Poemtf^ 
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an speak of the first Chaos. Lastly, the Latins* 
as'Ennius, Yarro, Ovid, Lucretios, and Statius, 
are all of the same opinion; as have heen all 
the Sophists* Sages, Naturalists, Philosophers, 
and Poets of antiquity *. Hence it appears, that 
all ages of the world have concurred in the ac- 
count which Moses has given. Had modem 
'writers stopped there, and, instead of attempting 
to describe the manner in which Infinite Power 
brought forth order out of confusion ; had they 
acknowledged that his ways were past finding 
out, they would have giren proof of their wisdom 
in estimating the extent of human powers, the 
limitation of whieh is wisely adapted to our finite 
state. iTo detail the monstrous hypotheses 
which 'have been handed down to us, with the 
discussions which they have excited, would be to 
fill volumes ; it may suffice to say, for the most 
part, they are so absurd, incoherent, and contra- 
dictory, that, like the building of the Tower of 
Babel, they end in confusion. 

It may be asked then. Of what use is the in- 
formation, that Creation was preceded by a con- 
fused maiss of indigested matter, or to what 
purpose was such knowledge communicated? 
Would not an instantaneous^ production of some- 
thing out of nothing, have been a more striking 
attestation oi Omnipotence? To this it may ^e. 



i^plied^ When we have before m, the proofs ihat 
not only earthy but air and sea are peopled with 
innumerable inhabitants^ with beings in which is 
the breath of life ; what other produetions would 
so strikingly demonstrate an Almighty Power I 
If the description given us of creation, is of a 
gradual and progressive work, let us inquiry 
whether some instruction is not intended to be 
conveyed in this representation. Herein we 
shall find a remarkable display <tf the goodnesb of 
an Omniscient Creator,, stooping to the conditioa 
of his creature man, in condescending to give to 
him his own example for the employment of ^ix 
days out of seven, for the purpose of bringing 
order out of confusion. Here is a lesson for that 
betngf who has been endowed with intellectual 
powers, and who is placed in a world that stands 
in peed of his help ; for, bountiful as is the hand of 
Pi'ovidence, his gifts are not so bestowed as to se- 
duce us into indolence, but are calculated to rouse 
us to exertion. *^ This habitation/' says Gold** 
smitli, << though provided with all the accommo- 
dation of air, pasturage, and water, is'but a de* 
sert without his cultivation. To man, in a savage 
uncontriving state, the earth is aa abode of deso- 
lation, where shelter is insufficient, anci even food, 
precarious. 



^Tlloseiiieonveiiienees which art can remedy^ 
are a proper call for the exertions of his faculties j 
the exercise of which has a tendency to assimilate 
him more^ and more^ to his Creator/* And he 
adds, «God beholds with pleasure^ that being 
which he hath made> converting the wretchedness 
of his situation into a theatre of triumph ; bringing 
all the headlong tribes of nature into subjection 
to his will ; and producing that order and uni** 
formity upon eatrth^ of which his own heavenly 
fabric is so bright an example/* 

Instead then of calling in question the Omni- 
potence of our Creator, let us admire his wisdom } 
let us praise him for his goodness, in holding out 
such an encouragement to our diligence and per- 
severance in the improvement of his gifts. 

The appropriatioil of six days for work, and 
one for rest, recommends itself to us as a stan- 
dard for the distribution of time ; in its having 
been adjusted by Him, who, knowing the human 
frame, was the perfed; Judge of the degree of 
labour, as well as of cessation from it, best adapted 
both to the corporeal and mental organization of 
man* That it was intended for the instruction 
of those who lived before the flood, there can be 
no doubt ; because it exactly accordu with the 
divine institutions, upon settling the Jewish po- 
ttty, after the return out of Egypt. For the 
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re-establishment of the sabbathf this reason is 
expressly assigned: <<For in six days the Lord 
made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that in ' 
them is, and rested on the seventh day 5 ^si^here* 
fore the Lord hiessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed if In the first charge concerning it given 
hy Moses, he styles it, <' the rest of the holy 
sahbath unto the Lord," 

The sabbath signified not only rest, but that 
the people themselves were the Lord's ; and was 
therefore designed for the contemplation of their 
dependence upon his bounty, from which all their 
blessings flowed. AYhat so likely to inspire humi- 
lity and gratitude, the source from which spring 
adoration and praise! With this view also, the 
seventh, called sabbatical, year was appointed 
to remind them, that both they and their land were ^ 
the Lord's. 

This method of dividing the week prevailed 
even in those heathen nations, who cannot be 
supposed to^have had any knowledge of the law, 
or history of Moses ; and we actually find that 
they accounted one day in seven more Sacred 
than the rest.^ This may be accounted for by 
the traditions carried into all parts of the world, 
by those who were dispersed at the building of 
BabeL 

y See (he Mte at the bottom of piige49. 



Thegreat end for which w6 are brought into 
Kfe^ is to attain the knot^rledge^ and to be eon- 
firmed in the love and obedieneey of our heavenly 
Father; which includes all right action an4 
virtue ; all that is perfective of our nature ; all 
that can render us happy in ourselves, and a bles- 
sing to others ; all that can qualify us for the 
enjoyment of God, and fit us for immortal glory.^ 
"We cannot keep a due and prevailing sense of 
these things upon our minds, without their being 
frequently replenished with divine grace; our 
lamps cannot be kept burning, and our lights 
shining, without being often supplied with holy 
oil ; to obtain which, requires frequent application 
to the Father of lights, the fountain of all illumi- 
nation. The afiairs and necessities of the present 
' life, make such constant and importunate de- 
mands upon us, that our hearts atad thoughts 
would be unavoidably engrossed by them, were 
we not reminded, by the public appropriation of 

g Hesiod styles the seventh dajy the Ulostrious light of the Son. 

Epil9fMt9i!'*avB'ii A«fc.T^«y ^««$ «f A/019 
t 

Bbmer says^ then came the seyenth day, which is saeredo^holy. 
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% certain proportim of time to the pnrpoie ot di- 
vine worehipy of the importaHce of religion in 
fleasoning our minds with piety and Tirtoe; and 
in fortifying them againat temptation^ 



CHAPTER III. 
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THE foregoing Chapter has principally Ket^- 
ted to matteir in its chaotic state ; we now come 
to those modifications of it^ to which systematie' 
arrangements have heen giren. We fiiid in tht 
Mosaic account^ that on the third day^ both 
heaven and earth had been created ; and on the 
fourth day, <<God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day^ and the lesser light 
to rule the night ; he made the stars also.'' To 
enter into scientific disquisitions on these 8ub« 
jects^ would be to exceed the limits of this work ; 
we must therefore confine ourselves to general 
observations ; and briefly notice that astronomy 
seems to have engaged the attention of mankind 
in the simplest ages, and from the most remote 
antiquity. 

*The antediluvians are said to have had con- 
siderable skill therein. The Chinese appear to 
have made astronomical observations soon after 
the flood; their skill has been attributed to in« 
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fltractioas received fhun Noah, sapposedto be 
the Fohi of the Chinese. And Confucius, who 
lived 551 years before the Christian era^ has re- 
corded many eclipses. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians were noted iik 
antiquity for their skill in astronomy. The coun* 
tries they inhabited, from the general clearness 
and purity of the air, were exceedingly favourable 
to astronomical observations. 

In those warm climates, where the sky is gene* 
rally serene, and where it is the practice of the 
inhabitants, to this day, to sleep on the tops of 
their houses, and for the shepherds to watch their 
flocks by night, they would naturally be led to a 
eontemplation of the firmament; and would soon 
remark that the multitude of stars observed the 
same course as the sun. 

As that orb perCormed his course from east to 
west, and afforded to the world the advantages 
«f day, the stars also and the moon glided along 
in eoiiiciding circuits, during the cool refreshing 
season of night; and one star only> seemed to 
keep its place, and to be a centre of revolution to 
the other luminaries : this orb they called the 
polar star. 

By the motion of the spheres, their ideas of 
time would be regulated ; and all its divisions 
depend on their regular revolutions and stated 
£ 2 
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returns* In these, simple ages of antiquity, .and 
before the powers of<.vision were increased by tbe 
invention of the telescope, it was usual to express 
an innumerable multitude, an unbounded number, 
by the stars of heaven, or by tbe sand upon the 
sea shore ^ 

sBut Hipparchus, the Herodian, who lived 12d 
years before the Christian era, reckoned the 
stars to be 1022. This shining host, however 
numerous it may appear from the scattered and 
irregular disposition of the stars, when it is re- 
duced into forms, can be more easily numbered 
• than might be imagined ; all the stars to be seea 
with the naked eye, in our hemisphere^ do not 
much exceed 1000. 

It is manifest from the deductions which all 
nations have made from GkMl's Works, partieu> 
larly from those of tbe heavens, that there is ^ 
God j and that such as have pretended tp athe^ 
ism, and have deduced these wonderful work^ 
from chance, are singular and monstrous in their 
opinions ?• 

Plutarch, the Roman historian^ who lived in 
the retgn of the Emperor Claudius, saith ; « Men 
iegan to acknowledge a God, virhen they saw the 
•tars maintain so great a harmony, and the days 
and nights, both in summer and ^winter> to ob« 
inrve their stated risings and settings.'^^ 
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The Stoic in TuHy, saith : " What can he so 
pUin and clc^ar, when we heboid the heavens, and 
view the heavenly bodies, as that tbere is some 
Deity of a most excellent mind, by whom these - 
things are governed ; a present and almighty 
Qod ? whieh he that doubts of, I do not under- 
stand why he siiould not as well doubt whetber 
there is a sun that shines." 

History informs us of many strange and un- 
natural schemes,' which, at different times had 
been projected to represent the system of the 
heavens; but it was not until the 15th century, 
that Copernicus, a native of Poland, brought for- v 
ward that which is called the Solar System. By 
making our earth turn round on Its own axis, con- ' 
sidering it to be a planet, revolving as well as the 
0ther i^lanets, round the sun ; and by making 
their satellites or moons, move in like 'manner 
round the planets, he accounted for day and night, 
and the vicissitudes of seasons, by a few simple 
revolutions. But the Copernican system sup-^ 
posed the firmament of the fixed stars^ to be the 
utmost bounds of the universe. 

Indeed the wonders of the heavens beyond thft 
powers of the naked eye, were concealed before 
the invention of the telescope, which was not until 
the 17th century, by Galileo, a Venetian. His 
extraordinary talents greatly improved the firsi 
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invention ; but it has been reserved (or the period 
in which we live, to look as into the infinity- of 
spaee. Dt. Hersehel, the astronomer royal, has 
advanced the power of vision to an extent truly 
astonishing, by his most powerful telescope^ 
which magnifies six thousand and Ave hundred 
times. He has discovered titat all the stars which 
appear to us to decorate the skies, with the whole 
milky way, that shfning zone of light, is but one 
stratum of shining orbs ; is but one of innumerable 
dusters, scattered in the unbounded expanse. 

Surveying the Galaxy, he calculated that, in^ 
one quarter of an hour, no less than 116,000 stars 
passed through the field of view of his telescopcr 
fie thinks the stratum in which we are placed,^ 
may contain many millions of stars. 

• That some of these vast globes have a motion^ 
is obvious to our sight; and that all have, may be 
be concluded from the constant similitude the 
works of nature have one to another. That they 
are not dropped here and there at random, and 
left to wander in the great expanse in uncertain 
paths, is manifest from our earth ; which is at 
such a distance from the heavenly bodies, and 
the heavenly bodies at such a distance from one 
another, as not in the least to clash with, or dis« 
order each other. Without an Almighty guide 
and director^ how is it possible such vastunwiddy 
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Masses should cbntitiue their revolutions, without 
the least intermission or interruption that we 
know of! What meehanism, or piece of clock 
work, was there ever under the whole heavens, 
that had not some stops, or some deviation? And 
yet no one was ever so stupid as to conclude, such 
machine was made by any other than a rational 
Ireing; some artist who had skill for such a work. 
Cicero, one of the greatest men of antiquity, as 
an Orator, Statesman, and Philosopher, who lived 
107 years before the Christian era, says of his 
fHend Possidonius's piece of watch w<M*k : <^Had 
it been carried among the Scythians or Britons, 
no man in their state of barbarity, would have 
made any doubt whether it was the workmanship 
of reason or not/' No one then, who considers the 
structure of the universe, can fail ta have his 
mind filled with the supremest veneration for its 
Author.* 

^ Who can contemplate without astonishment 
the motion of a comet,, running far beyond the 
orb of Saturn ; endeavouring to escape into the 
trackless regions of unbounded space, yet feeling, 
at its utmost distance, the attraction of the sun ; 
hearing as it were the voice of Omnipotence ar- 
restiilg its progress, and compelling it, after a 
lapse of ages, to reiterate its course ! Who can 
comprehend the distance of the stars from th.^ 
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•arth and from each other ! It is so greats that it 
mockfr our conception ; our imagination is terrified 
and bewildered when we are told that one ray 
of lights which moves at the rate of more than ten 
millions of miles in a minute^ if emitted at this 
instant from the brightest star^ would not reach 
the earth in less than six years. 

We think this earth a great globe, and we see 
the sad wickedness which individuals have been 
. often guilty of, in the manner of scraping together 
a little of its dust We view with still greater 
astonishment the mighty ruin, which, in all ages* 
has been brought upon human kind, by the low 
ambition of contending powers, to acquire a tem- 
porary possession of a little portion of its surface* 
But how does this globe sink as it were to nothing, 
when we consider that a million of earths will 
scarcely equal the bulk of the sun ! that all the 
stars are suns; and that a million of suns consti- 
tute, probably, but a minute portion of that ma- 
terial world, which God has distributed through 
the immensity of space ! * 

The sentiments of Seneca, the Philosopher, 
who lived in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Claudius, are very remarkable; when he ex^ 
claims, respecting our earth ; « Is this that little 
point which is divided among nations, by fire 
and sword ? ah ! how ridiculous are the bounda 



rf fiiortals! It is a point, in which ye sail, in 
wbieh ye war^ in which ye dispose cf kingdoms/' 

But above are vast spaces, into th^ possession 
of which, the mind is admitted, on condition that 
it hath brought little of the body along with it; that 
it hath cleansed itself from every filthy thing. 
^^ When sueh a mind" saith he, << hath . touched 
these celestial regions, it is then nourished, and 
grows ; and, as if delivered from its bonds, re- 
turns to its original state. And this arjL^ument it 
bath of its divinity, that it delights in divine mat- 
ters, and is conversant with tliem; not as strange 
things, but as its own. There it securely beholds 
the rising and setting stars, their different cour- 
ses, &c. Thus this curious Spectator discusses 
every thing, and searches out every thing." 
What sentiments are these for a heathen, and 
before the powers of vision had been enlarged by 
the invention of the telescope. He himself may 
be compared to a star, to one of the first magni- 
tude, emitting its lustre in the dark night of pa- 
ganism. 

^But systems of insensible matter, however 
▼ast, prove only the wisdom and power of the 
€breat Architect of nature : as precipient beings 
we look for something more from his goodness; 
and we cannot open our eyes without seeing it. 
Every portion of the darth, sea, and air, is full of 
sensible beings ; capablci in their respective or- 



ders, of enjoying the good things wbich BXk Al- 
mighty Creator hath prepared for their comfort. 
All orders ot beings propagate their kind, and 
^hu8 provision is made for a successive communi* 
cation of happiness. Individuals yield to the law 
of dissolution, which is inseparable from the struc- 
ture of their bodies, yet no gip is thereby left iu 
existence. Their place is occupied by other in- 
dividuals, capable of participating in the good- 
ness of the Almighty. * 

*What an infinite fulness of life and being, 
what an immense and inexhaustible treasury of all 
good, must that be, whence all this life and being 
was derived ! How infinitely rich is the glorious 
and eternal God ! Out of his own fulness he bath 
brought forth worlds: and worlds replenished 
with myriads and myriads of creatures furnished 
with various powers and organs, capacities and 
instincts ; and out of his own fulness, continually 
and plentifully, supplieth them with all the ne- 
cessaries of existence. Still bis fulness remain- 
eth the same, unemptied, unimpaired; and he 
can yet bring out of his fulness, worlds and worlds 
without end 3® 

Seeing then how great a JQeiijg thisC!reator is, 
must we not conclude, in relation to us, that he 
is not only our Sovereign Lord, and Ruler, but 
our Preserver! Ought we not so to reverence 
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kis power^ as always to fear before Him ? ought 
we not so to love him for his love^ and for his 
goodness^ as to worship and serve him with the 
whole heart ; sitaeerely to comply with his holy 
will^ and obey him in all things he hath either 
forbidden or enjoined 7 

Purity and innocence are so necessarily con- 
comitants of divine worship, according to Cicero^ 
that he makes them the mark which distingaishes 
religion from superstition, when he says : << But 
that religion, that worship of God is the best, the 
hdiestjL^ the fullest of piety ; by which we always 
worship with a pure, upright, undefiled mind and 
voice ; for not only the philosophers, but our fore- 
fathers have, distinguished superstition from re- 
ligion.** 



CHAPTER IV. 



QTf THIS CB]^ATI017 ASn TAJuL OF MAX. 

WHEN we see a person wlio has, at liis 
eommaTid all kinds of enjoy ment^ appropriating 
them solely to his own gratification^ do we not 
think suc^b'a one has banished from his heart 
every disposition whieh enters into the compost- 
tioB of real goodness? 

And if we contemplate the contrast of this 
shall we not conclude, that perfection of goodness 
could not be more unquestionably demonstrated, 
than in the communication of real happiness? 
Goodness was then the principle of creation ; it 
was the foundation of God's works; consequently 
goodness, alone, must run through them all,, 
froin first to last. . That happiness was dispensed^: 
to mm tn a high degree^ may be inferred from 
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the deelaration : '< In the image of God created 

he him ; male and female created he them/' Man 

coming out of the hands of his Creator, in such 

a state, must have been an emMiem of diyine 

innocence and purity, from which true happi« 

ness is inseparable. ''His body consisted of no 

higher material than the dust of the ground, but 

his mind was of nobler extraction | for God 

breathed into hid nostrils the breath of life, and 

man became a living soul* ** The inspiration of 

the Almighty giveth us understanding ;'' Job 

xxxiij 8; the excellence of which appeai^s in a 

surprising variety of inventions and discoveries. 

It is this, faculty which penetrates itito the most 

secret recesses of nature ; judges of, and admires 

the beauty and construction of the universe ; 

traces the footsteps of tihe most astonishing wis* 

dom in the situations and motions of the heavenly 

bodies. By this we can review generations and 

actions, characters and events ; look forward to 

futurity as far as to the final period of this world. 

By this we eonceive, though but negatively^ 

eternity itself; form ideas of the state and 

felicity of beings far superior to owselves. By 

this we can extend our thoughts to: the highest 

cxeeUency, and contemj^ate the nature of the 

inftnitely perfect Being; while instinct mlf 
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determines the pursuits of inferior creatures* 
"Whilst they are utterly unable to judge of eauses 
and effects; to draw consequences^ or to reason 
fdbout the nature and tendency of things, in (Hrder 
to avoid, or embrace ; and are rather acted upon^ 
than act; we deliberate, we choose our way, 
we feel and examine what is before us : this 1$ 
good, and therefore to be chosen ; that is ctlI, and 
therefore to be avoided ; this will improve our 
minds, the other leads to dishonour and misery* 
We can emitemplate the precejits of divine wis* 
dom, derive instruction from them, converss with 
'^e Supreme Father, desire his favour, and^lis-' 
pose ourselves for the everlasting enjoyment of 
it> 

In man was the work of creation completed^ 
on the sixth day. The account then winds up 
with^this conclusion: "And God saw every 
tUng that he had made, and behold it was very 
good.'' « And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it, because that in it he had rested 
from all his work, which he had created and 
made." In the charge given by Moses to 
the Israelites respectiifg the observance of the 
Sabbath, he frequently reminds them of the 
occasion of iCs being divinely instituted on the 
seventh day; but he does not rtUx to it ^in 



any other mannery Baless it be in tbe book of 
Job; ivhere^ to the sublime deseriptioa iit 
ore^ion is added: «« When the morning stars^ 
sang together^ and all the sons of God shont«» 
ed for joy/' A sabbath thus celebrated by 
the heavenly host^ must have been unspeakably 
holy and glorious. 

' After the general account of creation, Mose» 
descends to a more particular description of the 
formation of Adam and Eye, as well as of the 
situation: peculiarly adapted to their residence : 
*f And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in. Sdeiif and there he put the man whi^i hm 
had formed.'' 

Imagination cannot conceive a more deligbt- 
fiil situation than this is represented to have 
been; for every tree that was pleasimt to the 
sight and good for food, grew in it ; and it was 
watered by a river so considerable, that thencd 
it was parted, and became four heads. In addi- 
tion were two trees, the description of which is 
very remarkable ; one was the tree of life in the 
midst of the garden, the other the tree of know^ 
ledge of goad and eviL 

^^And the Lord God took the |Qan^ and put 
mm in the Garden of Eden^ to dress it and Jta 
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kMip it ;^ wbieh shows that man was origiBally 
intendled for business; and the Lord com- 
ptanded his attention in tiie most positive man« 
iier^ saying : <^ Of erery tree in the garden thou 
mayest freely eat^ but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thon shalt not eat of it; for in 
the day tl^at thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
sorely die*. When we eotitemjdate the amplitude 
of the dominion and power over all other creatures 
iHth which Adam was invested, by his sovereign 
Lord and law^giver, we must c^melude^that, feel- 
ing* his heart overflow with gratitude^ he vrould 
h^ denrous of giving signal proofe of hisobedience 
and hrve ; which, without some test of his fidelity 
and allegiance, could not have bee» manifested* 



X ^darn's obedienee is pat upon trial by the prohibition. He had 
jMt guned the habits of obedience, and holiness ; but was put onder 
this lostanee of discipline, in order to his acquiring them. These two 
trees have been considered as Adam's books : God was pleased, bj 
these ezteriial m^eans, to impress upon his mind jast conceptions of 
the Tery different eonseqnenees of obedience and disobedience ; and it 
will be of great use to w at this day, to look into %nd meditate apov 
these iwo books of oar first fitther. 
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This is finely pourtrayed by our. poet Milbm iu 
the speech of Adam to Eve : 

« Then let us not think hard 
One easy prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights: 
. But let us ever praise Him> and extol 
His bounty, following oui* delightful task." 

The tree of life, and the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, have given rise to much discns- 
sion. As to the first, it seems to be generally 
supposed, that it was a natural means of preser- 
ving man's life, and freeing him from all infirmity 
and decay: that the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, was so called, because by the eating of 
it, man came to know experimentally, the vast 
difTcrence between good and evil ; he knew the 
greatness of the good formerly enjoyed, by the 
loss of it ; and the greatness^ of the evil he had 
brought upon himself, by the feeling of it Here 
is the first glimpse of the mystery of Grod ; and of 
the scheme, commencing from the foundation of 
the world, unfolding itself by just gradations 
through a long succession 0/ ageS| wd whieh wiQ 



fee fttUy accompUshed only in the eonsammation 
of all things. 

The history of^man is the history of thepro- 
Yidence of God, having for its objiect his own glory 
and man;*^ felicity. 

TMs plan could not have commenced with 
a more f^propriate figure than that of a gar- 
den* 

A garden -is taken out of common and waste 
ground, to be a^ied to the use of man ; for which 
itis planted with all that it is profitable and de^ 
lij^tftiL The situjation selected for the garden 
of Bden, and planted by a divine hand, was no 
doabt intended to be the prototype of the Church 
of Christ, chosen out of all the world. Here some 
portion of every grace*being implanted, his love 
to it is represented in Canticles by the most affbc* 
tionate language : <* A garden enclosed is my 
sister, my spouse $ and the pray«r c^ the church 
to.be made fit for his presence, is finely described 
in the language : « Awake, oh, north wind ! and 
come thou south, blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out. Let my beloved 
eome into his garden and eat his pleasant fruits.*' 
Some persons have thought it incredible that the 
Almighty should have had colloquial intercourse 
with the first of human beings ; but what could 
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he more analogous to the ordinary eoarse of 
Providence^ than that they who had no other 
parents, should be instructed by an Almighty 
Father? 

Concerning this inhabitant of the garden of 
God, dignified with power over all other crea- 
tures, the language might be adopted : '* Thon 
hast made him a little lower than the Angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour.^ But if 
he charged his Angels with folly in aspiring above 
their condition, if he spared not them, but cast 
them down, his justice would have been im- 
peachable, had he spared beings, who, though 
inferior in might and power, aspired to the highest 
station, even to be as Gods. 

Milton makes Satan exclaim, in one of his soli- 
loquies-* 

«< Behold, instead 
Of us outcast, exiled ? his new delight. 
Mankind, created ; and, for him, this world. '^ 

Book iT. 

This presents the idea, that when one class of 
brings, render themselves unworthy of longer - 



Mfitinuaiiee in th& favour of the Supreme Gorer* 
nor of the universe^ he transfers it from them to 
others ; and it unquestionably accords with the 
general order of CroTidence, remarkably exem- 
pli|ied in his casting off his chosen people Israel, 
and receiving the Gentiles. The Apostle to the 
Bomans says of this : << Behold therefore the 
goodnes^^ and the severity of God ; in those which 
fell, severity ; but towards thee, goodness, if thou 
continue in his goodness ; otherwise thou also shalt 
be cut off.'' « 

** C>f the duration of the innocence and hap- 
piness of our first parents, we have not any acr 
count; we must therefore proceed, however 
i^eluctantly, to that awful revolution which at 
length took place in their condition and cha- 
racter. 

^ Their history now becomes blended with that ^ 
of the wicked and malignant spirit, who had left 
his first estate of holiness and felicity ; and who, - 
having artfully seduced them from their alle- 
giance and fidelity, occasioned their incurring 
divine wrath, their expulsion from Paradise, and 
rendered them a prey to fear, shame, and re- 
morse ; and also subjected them to pain, disease, 
aiid death. 

^The devil, observing the serpent to be a crea- 
ture of peculiar sagacity, fixed on him as a fit ' 
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instrument of seduction ; wad, as fearing a reprilsi- 
from the superior firmness of man^ he watehft^* 
for and finds an opportunity when the woman wae 
separated from her hnsband. He artfully ad« 
dresses himself to a principle in nature^ the. 
unlawful indulgence of which has becin rainous to 
thousands ; he excites her curiosity^ then pivmpts 
her to doubt and reason in the face of a imsitive 
command. Having so far gained her attention^ 
he rouses in her a spirit of pride and ambition^ 
^and then 5>ersuades her to make the dreadful 
experiment. She eats of the forbidden fruity ahd» 
by transgression, acquires the knowledge of evilf 
whereas, hitherto, she had known only good. Eire - 
fell by a curious and ambitious desire of a con- 
dition for which God had not designed her; a 
desire to be as God, to know good and evil : 
Adam, through unmanly weakness, in yielding 
to ttie persuasion of his wife^ in defiance of his 
Sovereign> 

He to whom the approach of God was lately 
the highest gratification, now trembles with fear 
at his voice, and shrinks from Him with horror 
and remorse. That tongue, to which, before, 
gratitude and love had given ntterrance, now 
learns to reproach and upbraid : «* The woman 
thougavestto be with me, she gave me of the 



tree^ and I did efat.'^ The change ^which had 
taken place in his internal diapoaition and char 
raeter, required a correspondent revolution in his 
outward condition. Adam must no longer possess 
tiiat paradise of which he had rendered himself 
unworthy. Justice drives the man out ci Eden^ 
who had cast himself out from the favour of his 
gracious Benefkctor* The flaming sword of the 
cherubim^ excluded from aU access to the tree of 
life. 

Hm labour, which, before, was altogether de» 
lightful, because it was inspired with gratitude^ 
must, henceforward, be attended with pain; and 
it may be coacloded, that mutual reflections and 
reproaches, embittered the happiness and inerea* 
sed the misery of our first parents. « But will 
God contend for ever, will he be always wroth 7 
• Then the spirit should fail before him, and the 
souls whieh he hath made.^ He who saw that 
man had been deceived, that it was not out of 
malice, or an original presumption in him, that he 
had faUen $ but through the subtilty of the ser- 
pent, who had first fallen himself ; and by the 
mediation of the woihan, his own nature and com- 
panion, whom the serpent had first deluded ; in 
his infinite wisdom and goodness, found out a way 
to repair the loss. He declared that the old ser- 
pent, who is the devil and satan; who had^ in 
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deceiving her^ destroyed her posterity, 8lioii|t» 
by one who was peculiarly her posterity, be him* 
self destroyed and slain ^ ^<Her seed shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.'' In this 
promise is the first opening of Christianity, and 
the work of redemption. 

^ Thus they leave Eden supported and cheered 
with the expectation of triumph over their bitter 
enemy, and of being restored to the favour of their 
offended God. Whether gratitude inspired by 
this hope, induced Cain to bring the fruit of the 
ground, and Abel the firstlings of his flock, each 
for an offering unto the Lord; or was it for aver* 
ting his wrath in future, we are not informed ^ 
but in Abel, we have the first instance on record 
of the exercise of faith, which renders an off<sr- 
ingunto God acceptable; by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous. 
- But an event soon took place in Adam'9 family, 
which furnishes a melancholy instance, that the 
first quarrel in the world occasioned the shed- 
ding of human blood. Contemplating this as 
the sad consequence of his own transgressipn, 
what an inexpressible source of disappointment 
it must have been ! How must it have embittered 
all his former grief ! How would he accuse him- 
self as not only the author of his own wretched* 
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nessy %«t the propagator of woe and misery to fais 
family ! The emj^re of Satan over the miaeraUe 
world, would now aeeip confirmed, and the par- 
pose of divine grace defeated : But his Creator 
yet takes pity on him, and being mindful of his 
promise, Seth is given to supply the loss of 
Abel ; Setli, in whose line the promise runs, and 
^ whom, as eonceraing the flesh, Christ should 
come.^ 



CHAPTER V. 



ON TOB EVIL SFIBIT* 



SCARCELY any subject has more baffled the 
sttempt to be wise above what is written^ thaa 
that which relates ta the origin of morsd eviL 
Iiet Qs then content ourselves with the light which 
.sacred writ has thrown upon it. 

Christ told the Jews, that the devil abode not 
in the truth ; the plain inference from which is> 
that lie had forfeited a good and happy state; 
Jude, ^e servant ot Jesus Christ, writes: «<I 
will therefore put you in remembrance, though 
ye once knew this, how that the Lord having 
saved the people out of the land of Egyptr after- 
wards destroyed tiiose that believed not ; and the 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own' habitation, he hath reserved in* ever" 
lasting chains, unitt darkness, unto the judgment> 
ut the great day.*' This may appear a t^rible 
doom, but the representation is highly inter* 
^stiag } it assures us that the power ot this, grand^ 
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adversary is limited^ and that ke eaunot ge b^ 
yond the length of his chain*. Let this eneourage 
ns to keep on our watch, that we be not enticed 
ky his wiles ; that we do not^ hy dallying witb 
^piptation, go upon his ground, and thereby pat 
ourselves in his power. Let us, in the first in* 
stance, cleave to that which impresses our mind» 
with a sens^ of danger^ and wariis us against 
joining in with evU, and we shall find it will be 
«ur shield and defence. The fear of oifeoding a 
iioly and rigliteous judge, as it is regarded, wiH, 
in our experience, answer the description given 
by the wise man : «<'The fear of the Lord is a 
fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death. ''^ 
Jade shows, that the punish^nent of the. Lord 
upon the Mien angels, accorded with his deal- 
ings, on other occasions^ with those of his rational 
creatures, who, having been remarkably disjdin^ 
guishf^d by divine favour, became, nevertheless, 
disobedient and gain-saying« If it was not mani« 
fest that a Judge had power to pass the severest 
sentence, the law would be disarmed of its terror. 
Punishments then operate as preventive justice, 
and, in their effeets^ are extensively salutary. 

Judge Blachstone says ^<0f all the parts of a 
law, the most effcctaal is-the vindifRatorj ».^? We 
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mtmt therefore observoy that the main strength 
and force of lawy consists in the penalty annexed 
toit* And' Locke says: << The dread of evil is 
H mnch more forcible principle of human nature, 
than the prospect of goodV 

The apostle Peter, in allusion to mankind, 
«ays: <*The angels are greater in power and 
might f which coincides with our ideas of their 
tftote being more glorious and dignified than that 
of our first parents in paradise. 

In relation to divine judgments upon men, we 
iread, the times of ignorance were winked at ; but 
we cannot suppose angels to be ignorant that their 
insubordination would incur divine displeasure ; 
Ibr that would be to call in question divine justice 
in the infliction of a terrible punishment upon 
them. 

Responsibility, in any situation, implies previous 
knowledge of what was required or enjoined. By 
Angels leaving their habitation, must be under- 
utood the quitting of some station or situation, 
which had been assigned to them ; or in other 
words deserting their post ; an act which must 
have been wilful, and which, in its consequences, 
would invert the order of all the powers of the 
mind, and thereby produce general corruption. 
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What occasion is there to trace moral evil to 
any other source than that of disobedie^iee ? 
Where there is the power to do good only^ there 
cannot be any nrtue or any praise.-^Freedom of 
will is therefoi'e necessary^ as without iU there 
could not be aif y demonstration of fidelity or alle- 
giance* But the indulgence of insuboi^inatioii 
to a superior, is in itself criminal f and an op- 
position to the will of the Supreme B^ngf must 
be to counteract all that i» pure and good. II 
must poison the fountain of actibn, render all Ha- 
strcams^deleterious; and be productive at misery% 

If there is'as^much justice in the punishment 
of transgression^ as in the reward of yirtoe ; and 
if the former has a mope salutary; operation than 
ilie latter, we have not any reason, on that ae«- 
county to arraign the wisdom or to call in questioir 
the goodness, of the Almighty, in permitting the 
wickedness of his creatures to produce their cors- 
rection ; for we have seen it hath a tendency to 
lessen the influence of evil. 

We may conclude that the punishment of these 
fallen angels^ was^only in proportion to the mag>^ 
nitude of their guilt ; though the measure of ii 
was so dreadful that the same apostle describes 
it, by their being cast down to helL. Speaking 
after the manner of men, we cannot suppose their 
crime to have been less than that dT trcdson^ er 
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r^belKoa in ministers of state^ the first servants 
of the erown ; which in these^ to whom the grea« 
test degree of power is deputed, and in whom the 
lughest confidence is reposed^ must exceed all 
others in Uaekness^ and depth of iiigratitude. 
We know that transgression of this enormity 
inenrs ntter destroetion^ and an attainder which 
Cttinot be expiated. 

Whatsoever our attainments then may he, let us 
consider this account of fallen angels as intended 
to be a continual memento^ to him that thinketh 
he standeth^ to take heed lest he fall. An idea 
that the condition is irretrievable^ suppresses 
every incitement to worthy action. When cha- 
racter is once losty how common is it for persons 
niat only to abandon themselves to all kinds of 
evil^ but to endeavour to draw, others into the 
same excess ! 

What reason have we to suppose that the like 
eause did not produce like effects even in the 
fallen angels^ seeing that one of them is always 
pointed out as the head of the apostacy 7 

Christ said of the devil :— ^< When he speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar and 
the father of it" Could greater moral evil origin 
nate in him^ than that which being invariably 
liwuided in deceptiony is always calculated to 
mislead and ensnare ?«-Hi8 subtilty is aptly rc^ 
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presented under the. denomination of, ^< the Old 
Serpent, which is called the DctiI, and Satan." 

Jesas said to the Jews : " Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do/^ 
This is in effect saying they were under diabo* 
lical influence. And indeed the whole tenour of . 
the Scriptures inculcates the doctrine, that we 
have to contend with the power of darkness, the 
evil spirit, whose dominion is so general as 
to entitle him to the denomination of, << the prince 
of this world, and prince of the power of the 
air, who now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience/* 

From the Scripture account, we may conclude 
that a state of innocence was of short duration ; 
by which it appears that the greatest prosperity 
Is not any defence against temptation. 

The history of the bUssful state of man consists 
of but few particulars. ^To plunge the human 
race into guilt and ruin, was comparatively tbe 
work of a moment j but to restore mankind to a 
life of innocence and happiness, employed depth 
of design to plan, length of time to mature and 
unfold, and irresistible power to execute. The 
history of the world, is in truth the history of re- 
demption ; for all the dealings of Providence with 
man, directly, or by implication, immediately or^ 
remotely, point out and announce a SaTioure 
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The promise to Adam after bis fall was given 
in general, but not in obseure terms, of deliverance 
and recovery by one who should be, in a proper 
sense, the seed of the woman i^. 

But to resume the thread of the History, the 
account of the first two men who were born into 
the world, seems to have been given to answer 
the purposes of warning and instruction to those 
who should eome after them. For greater seen- 
, rity in the journey of life, it is necessary to erect 
beacons, the admonitions of sudden dangers and 
death ; as well as to set up indexes to point out 
the right path. 

^ Abel, though dead, continues to instruct men 
in the excellence and importance of genuine devo- 
tion. Cain stands to all generations a fearful 
example of ungovernable passion, hurrying a man 
on to blood, and then plunging him into despair. 
He who is smitten with his own conscience', is 
continually suri-ounded with enemies ; thus Cain 
said :----<< Every one that iindeth me shall slay 
me," Let us endeavor to improve by these ex- 
amples; — learning habitually to acknowledge, 
adore, and serve the great Author and Preserver 
of our being ; who adorned our nature with his 
own glorious image, pitied us in our low and tost 
estate, and has laid help on one that is mighty to 
save J and who, by the exceedingly great and 
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precious promises of the gospel, is aiming at 
making us partakers of a divine nature, and de- 
livering us from the bondage of corruption, in 
which we are sunk by reason of sin. 

Adam could only communicate his own nature^ 
which was of the earth, earthy ; but the second 
many being the Lord from hekven, the quickening 
Spirit, renews his spiritual offspring in the image 
of God, by which they are partakers of the divine 
nature^. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE ANTEDIXVYIANS. 



WITHIN ISO years from the creation of the 
world, we have an account of the building of a 
city by Cain ^ and that he called the name of the 
city after the name of his son, £noch ; at which 
time his posterity must have been greatly in* 
created. 

Josephus says, that ** the punishment inflicted 
upon Cain, was so far from effecting any amend- 
ment in him, that he grew worse, and became a 
reprobate to all sense of goodness ; indulging 
himself in all manner of pleasures, though he 
wronged his neighbours to procure them ; that he 
got together abundance of wealth by rapine and 
violence; — encouraging his followers in luxury 
and robbery, and becoming their instructor in 
evil courses ; and that he walled the city which 
he had built, the better to secure their ill gotten 
wealth," 

H 
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^ Moses, confining himself chiefly to the line of 
of Sethy whence Noah was descended, has ac- 
quainted us with but very few particulars relating 
to that of Cain ; insomuch that we cannot form 
any coi\jecture bow long be, or any of his des- 
cendants lived 1^ 

It is recorded that Lamech, the £fth in des- 
cent from him/ married two wives, Adah and 
Ziilah ; which is observed to be the first known 
instance of polygamy. By Adah he had t^o sons; 
Jabal, the elder, was the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and feed cattle ; and Jubal, his brother, 
was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ. By Ziilah, the other wife, he had a son 
named Tubal Cain ; an instructor of every ar« 
tificer in brass and iron. 

This account, brief as it is, suggests such an 
idea of discovery and invention of mechanical 
krts, as, in those early annals of time, appears 
extraordinary. 

We are assured by other historians,' aiid it 
% highly probable, that the posterity of Cain 
Ivere enormously wicked ; exceeding their fa- 
ther if possible in all manner of viUanies ; every 
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SttCceediBg generation growing worse than the 
fpriner. 

This wicked race is supposed to be represen- 
ted by Moses^ under the designation of << men, 
^d the daughters of men ; '^ and the righteous 
family of Sethj by the appellation of '< the sons 
of God/' 

The scripture account is: <<To Seth there 
waa born a son* and he called his name Enos ;'' 
about which time it is thought that his descen- 
dants, who were as eminent for virtue as those 
of Cain were for the reverse, were denominated 
as already ncientioned; for it is conceived that 
those words which in our translation are render- 
ed, f* then began tnen to call upon the name of 
the Lord,'* properly signify then men began to be 
called by or after the name of the Lord, as indeed 
the margin has it 

Of the three next descendants of Seth, Cainan, 
Mahaleel, and Jared ; and of Methuselah, and 
Lamech, the grandfather, and father of Noah, 
Moses has recorded no more than their several 
ages. The Oriental authors commend them as 
they dor Seth and Enos, for their piety, and the 
salutary injunctions they left behind them j for- 
bidding their children all intercourse with the 
wicked race oC Cain. 
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The extraordinary piety o( Enochy tbe son of 
Jared aii4 father of Methuselah, is represented 
by the scripture phrase, of walking with God; 
as a reward for which exemplary deportment in 
so corrupt an. age, he was taken up into 
heaven, as it is presumed, without tasting 
death, m 

"The history of Enoch,'* says Hunter, is 
comprised in three words, while the exploits of an 
Alexander, a Csesar, and other destroyers of 
tnankind, swell to many yolumes. But what 
comparison is there between the bubble reputa- 
tion bestowed by historians, poets, and orators, 
on the worthless loid the wicked ; and the solid 
praise conferred on the wise and good, by the 
Spirit of God : by whom aetions are weighed, 
and wlio will at last bring every secret thing into 
judgment/' 

That Enoch was a prophet, and that some pro- 
phecy of his was preserved, either in writing 
"or by tradition, even to our Saviour's time, 
appears fn)m the passage quoted thence, in 
the general epistle of Jude. That there was 
a book under the name of Enoch, in the hands 
of the Jews, appears from its being referred to 
in their ancient bodk Zohar*. How long the 

X Vide Heidegg Hist Patr. torn, f ^ p. 176. 
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descendants of Seth continued to be religious, 
and ^o imitate their father's virtues, i» uncertain. 
Moses says : << When men began to multiply 
on a^ face of the earth, ai^d daugbtef*s were 
born unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all which they chose." Hence 
it appears, that the beginning of their cor- 
ruption, was marrying into the wicked jEamily 
of Cain; for, by that imprudent alliance, they 
became infected with the contagion of general 
profaneness and immorality* 

Mankind running thus headlong into all 
manner of vice, wickedness increased until at 
length it overspread the earth : >< And Clod saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughtaof 
his heart, was only evil continually. '^ Great indeed 
raiist have been the depravity, and very affecting, 
to excite language so strong as was used on this 
occasion: '<And it repented the Lord that he 
had made man upon the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart* And the Lord said> I will 
destroy man whom I have created, from the face 
of the earth, both man and beast, and the creep- 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air; lor it 
repenteth me that I have made them.** Qen. 
vi. b, 6, 7. 
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But one man found grace in the eyes of tfae 
Lord. This extraordinary person, was Noah, 
the son of Lamech. At the titne of his birth, 
great expectations were formed concerning bin, 
and his father, directed by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, > bestows upon his son a sname significant 
of his future character and conduct; of the 
station he was to fill^ and the purpose, which, hi 
the order of Providence, he was to serve, when 
the world would arrive at such a pitch of irpe- 
ligion and vice, that the earth would groan as it 
were under the curse, and under the violence and 
impiety of men. 

It is declared of Noah, that he was -** a just 
man, 'and perfect in his generation; and Noah 
walked with God.'^ Of no character do the 
Scriptures speak more highly. The apostle Pe- 
ter styles him a preacher of righteousness. He 
stemmed the torrent of iniquity, resisted the 
contagion of example, and preached by a fady 
dissent from the maxims and practices of an 
adulterous and sinful generation.^ 

He also testified against the prevailing dis- 
soluteness and impiety, by his works, in the 
tonstruction and fitting up of an ark: "By 
iStitb, Noah being warned of God, of thinga^ 

X Comfort Rest. 
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not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an 
arkvto the saying of his houses by which be 
eondemned the world, and be'Came heir of the 
righteousness vhieh is by faith." Moses as- 
serts that the earth was eorrupt before God, 
and the earth was filled with violence, and 
all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earths 

On taking a view of the different nations of 
the world at the present day, we may think that 
in not any of them are the inhabitants so gen- 
errily depraved as the antediluvians aj^ear to 
have been;. But we do not know of any 
people, who are not under some sort of govern- 
ment j for that is implied in the acknowledgment 
of a superior. And we have not any reason. to 
conclude that this was the situation of mankind 
before the floods but, on the contrary, as when 
there was no king in Israel, and no magistrate in 
the land to pixt them to shame in. any thing, 
that every man did what was right in his 
own eyes* In this respect, how great are our 
advantages compared- with those of the ante- 
diluvians ! 

♦• - 

There had not been any preceding ages 
from which they might derive instruction; 
but we are farnished with the experience of 
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nearly 6000 years; wA only with the law 
wliieh was given by Moses, but with the superior 
light of the gospel^ discovering to us new duties 
and new relations. We are taught that it is not 
enough to refrain from committing adultery, but 
that we sitould not even indulge a lastful thought; 
that it is not sufficient merely to forgive injuriesy 
but that we should love our enemies, bless them 
that curse us, 'and do good to them that despite* 
fully use and intreat us, that we may be tbe ' 
children of our Father wlio is in heaven ; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the^evil, and on tbe 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
'unjust. 

Incitements so sublime, and the superadded 
restraints of laws, founded on a just definition of 
natural and civil rights, place us in a highly 
favourable situation. But with these awful sanc- 
tions and superior privileges, if there be amongst 
us, persons, who bid defiance to all obligations* . 
moral and divine, then the general depravity of 
the antediluvians, who had not these advantagefif^ 
should not be so much an occasion of surprise and 
astonishment! ^s an inducement to us duly to ap- 
preciate the favoured condition of a well regulated 
society. «No Inan," says Judge Blackstone^ 

X CommeiiUriei^ page 125. 
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^« tfiat considers for a moment, would wish to re* 
tain the absolute and uncontrolled power of doing 
whatsoever he pleased; the consequence of which 
would be, that every other man would also have 
the same power; and there could be no security 
to individuals in any of the enjoyments of life ; 
therefore, political or civil liberty, which is that 
of a member of Society, is no other, than natural 
liberty so far restrained by human laws, and no 
further, as is necessary, and expedient for the 
general good of the public. Hence we may col- 
lect, thaft the law which restrains a man from 
doing mischief to his fellow citizens, though it 
diminishes the natural, increases the civil, liberty 
of mankind. 

<< And this species of legal obedience and con- 
formity, is infinitely more desirable than that 
wild and savage liberty, which is sacrificed to 
obtain it." Experience then of the necessity of 
civil rtsgulations first gave rise to laws. Until 
the in(Convenience of being without any was felt, 
mankind would not be disposed to submit to res- 
traint. 

JudgQ Blackstone says : " When the Supreme 
Being formed the universe, and created matter 
out of nothing, He impressed certain principles 
upon that matter, from which it can never de- 
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part ; and without wbich^ it would eease to I>q« 
lif^hen be put that matter in motion. He esta- 
blished eertain laws of motion, to whieh all move-, 
able bodies must eonform. And to descend from 
the gi'eatest operations to the smallest, when a 
workman forms a clock, or other pieee of mC'^- 
ehanism, he establishes, at his own pleasure^ 
eertain ai'bitrary laws for its direction ; as that 
the band sliall describe a given space in a giveti 
time ; to which law, so long as the work eonformSf 
60 long it eontinues in perfection, and answers 
tJbte end of its formation* Man, considered as 9 
ereature, must neoessarily be subject to the lawn 
of his Creator; for he is entirely a dependant 
being* He depends absolutely upon his Maker 
for every thing, it is thcrcjfore necessary that 
in all points he should conform to his Maker^s 
will/' 

The almost total corruption of the antedilur 
vians, furnishes a sad example to all succeeding 
generations, of the terrible eensequences of an 
unbridled and uncontrouled indulgence of all the 
evil propensities of fallen nature. But it is im- 
portant that even objects of detestation should 
be placed before the eyes of men, that depra^ 
vity may be viewed in its own loathsomeness 
and deformity, to excite^ if , possible, aversion 
and disgust. 
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That this wicked race of men had been l6ng 
striven with by the. godd Spirit of God in their 
hiearts, in order to reclaim tliem from their excess 
of folly and iniquity, we may collect from the 
declaration of the Lord : << My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh ^'' 
a determination which ought to be had in remem- 
brance by all men, in all ages, that they may not 
proToke the Most High until he take his Holy 
Spirit from them. The reason assigned for his 
withdrawing it from the antediluvians, is founded 
on the infinite disparity between a man, and his 
Maker. Shall dust and ashes contend with 
Him, before whom e^en the Seraphs hide their 
faces ? 

That the long suffering of God had waited for 
the repentance of this adulterous generation, all 
the time that the ark was preparing, appears from 
the testimony of the Apostle Peter ; and this is 
supposed to be not less than 120 years. t 

Having been thus reproved, warned, and long 
borne with, but in vain ; at length the day arrived, 
when the . decree went forth : << The end of all 
flesh is come before me, for the earth is filled 
with violence through them; and behold I will 
destroy them with the earth.'* They had wearied 
the Most High with their iniquities, and they 
were made an example to all generations of what 
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the wise king of Israel expresses i << He that 
being often reproved^ hardeneth his neck^ shall 
suddenly be destroy ed, and that without remedy/' 
Het*e let us pause^ and ask ourselves the question: 
Doth not the Judge of the wh(4e earth do that 
which is right ? 

Shall a Being of infinite holiness^ justice^ and 
purity, suffer the creature which he hath made^ 
to trample with impunity upon all hts mercy, to 
set at nought ail his counsels, and despise his 
reproof? That would be to relinquish the per- 
fection of the divine nature, and to resign to man 
the moral government of the world. Had he aiot 
on an occasion so urgent, given some proof of his 
Omnipotence, so general and awful as to carry 
along with it, to ail ages, the conviction that his 
power was irresistible; succeeding generations 
would spurn at his injunctions, and hid defiance 
to his authority. His justice was not more de- 
monstrated than his wisdom, in making the deluge 
universal, that it might leave behind it, in aU 
countries, some traces of the dreadfulness of the 
calamity. Taking to him his great power, and 
displaying for once the amplitude of it, rendered 
it unnecessary again to have recourse to means ' 
60 terrible. But this revolution did not merely 
serve the purpose of inflicting a just judgment; 
it exhibited marvellous interposition^ for the de- 



\ 
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tiTerance of those who trusted in the arm of Om» 
nipotence. No evil shall befal those who make 
the Lord their refuge, and the Most High their 
habitatioiiy neither shall any plague come nigh 
their dwelling. They need not fear the wreck of 
matter^ nor the crush of^ vorWs, 
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^ WHEN the order for building the ark waft 
given, Noah's three sons were all inarried, as we 
learn from the following passage : *< But with ^ 
thee will I establish my eovenant^ and thou 
ehalt come into the ark, thou, and thy 8ons# 
and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee/' 
Noah's attention was not to be diverted from 
the eonstruetion of the ark, either by the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, or by the length of 
time it required ; neither did the opposition 
of an unbelieving generation, discourage him 
from prosecuting a design, planned by infi- 
nite wisdom, and recommended by divine 
mercy. 

Some calculators have made the burthen of 
the ark, considerably more than that of forty 
ships* What a vast unwieldy fabric, entrusted 
without mast, sail, rudder, or compass, to the 
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mercy of the waves ! and vfhiGh contained tbe 
liope of all future generations of the human race> 
and of the animal creation ; with all necessary 
accommodations and provisions for more than a 
year. 

We are now arrived at that memorable revo- 
lution, of which there are so many striking marks 
in the external appearance . of the globe*; and 
of which there are such frequent and distinct 
intimations, in the traditional monuments and 
records of all the learned nations of antiquity; 
and of which we have such .circumstantial and 
ample detail in the Scriptures. 

The windows of heaven are opened, the rain 
descends in torrents, the barriers that confined 
the ocean to his appointed bed are removed, and 
the waters from beneath rise to meet the waters 
from above, and join their streams to avengo 
the cause of a holy and righteous Judge. The 
voice of mirth is heard no more, and all << the 
daughters of music are brought low." The war- 



X The discorery of the bodies of Elephants and Rhmoeen b greU 
masfles, in Siberi|» mixed with marine substances^ has given rise to an 
opinion^ that there was an irruption of waters fixun the southean 
ocean ; no animals, or other substances belonging to the BOrthem re« 
gioos^ having been Awnd in soiitbem tetitodet. 



ters prevailed until aU tbe high hQls under the ' 
whole heaven were covered. Those who had 
rejected and despised the means of escape^ when 
they had them in their power» perish in the sight 
-of a place of security^ which they cannot reach. 
Compare with these the feelings of Noah and 
his little family, within the ark. They enjoy a 
refuge j^^vided by their Almighty Protector. 
What gratitude must arise to Him, what fervent 
love among themselves! What holy composure 
and rest in God! What sweet and 'satisfying 
meditations on his mercy^ as well as awful re- 
flections on the justice and severity of Jehovah ! 

<^ And all flesh died that moved upon the face 
of the earthy both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
beast* and of every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, and every man j and Noah only 
remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark. 

«< And God remembered Noah, and every 
living thing, and all the cattle that were with 
him in the ark. And God made a wind to pass 
over the earth, and the waters assuaged/' He 
who makes sphere to balance sphere, in the* 
great isystem of nature^ can make one element 
check and control the rage of another, in the 
subordinate economy of our little ^obe^. 
3« 
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The floods prevailed 150 days, and after the end 
•f tfaem, the waters were abated. 

The creation and the flood seemed almost to 
meet in the person of Methuselah^ the son of 
Enoch ^ for he was cotemporary with Adam^ for 
more than two centuries ; and within a few days 
after his death, Noah was commanded to pre« 
pare for going into the ark. And in the history 
of Noah, the old and the new world, were con- 
nected together, notwithstanding the vast chasm 
of the delnge. 

Noah came out of the ark, and all lliat were 
with him,' after they had been confined there the 
space of one year and eleven days. 

He gave proof of his gratitude fdr his preser- 
vation and deliverance : for his first concern was 
to sacrifice unto the Lord. The acceptableness 
of this act of devotion is thus testified : << And tho, 
Xord smelled a sWeet savour, and the hori said 
in his heart, I will not again curse the gi^ound for 
man's^ sake ; for the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from hi» youth; neither will I again smite 
every living thing as I have done.** •'The effect 
produced by the sun when in opposition to a 
watery cloud, was to be an assurance to them^ 
that the waters should no more become a flood 
to destroy aH iResh. The bow was now to have a 
use and meaning unknown before; for the Lord 
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said: << I will look upon it^ that I may remember 
the everlasting eorenant between God and erery 
living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. 
And God said qntoNoah^ This is the token of the 
eovenant which I have established between me 
and all flesh that is upon the earth*"." 

« This extinction of life by water^ was designed 
to lessen the quantity of Vice and profanencss; 
and.to preserve and advanee religion and virtue' 
in the e^tb; the great end for which the earth 
and man in it, were created. This end it was 
adapted to obtain in the then present state of 
things, and in all future generations. In the 
present state of things, it prevented a total cor- 
rui)tion ; for if the whole tainted part had not been 
cut 0S9 a single family, if not drawn in, might 
have been destroyed ; and the divine purposes 
from the beginning of the world, hare been dcn 
featcd^ 

But, by reserving a select family for the con- 
tinuation of the human 8pecies>,a method was 
demised for tlie establishment of religion and 
virtue, in the new world. Noah was not, like 
Adam, a new, inexperienced being, ignorant of 
every thing but what he received from revelation* 
Noah, besides the benefit of revelat|on and inter- 
course with heaven, had the whole compass of 
antediliivian knowledge from t)ie creation in his 
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own possession. He was tf^man of eminent abi- 
litiesy and the most steady integrity. Adam wa9 
easily seduced, but Noah, in the midst of a uni- 
versal degeneracy, firmly adhered to truth and 
religion. A roan of such temper and understanding, 
would not fail to communicate all he knew, to his 
posterity, nor to inculcate it strongly upon their 
hearts. 

Noah^s family, Shcm, Ham and Japhetb, with 
their wives, were eye witnesses of the dreadful 
inundation, and had the most afifecting proof of 
their own deliverance. They resided full twelve 
months in the ark ; and it is easy to conceive how 
they would be affected in so moving a situation. 
They knew this shocking catastrophe was not a 
fortuitous accident, but occasioned by the wick- 
edness of the world ; therefore all the terrors of 
the deluge,^ must give them the most sensible 
perception of the malignant nature of iniquity, 
that it is highly offensive to God, and dreadfully 
pernicious to sinners. They must be convinced 
of the uncontrolable power and dominion of the 
Most High; the impossibility of escaping his 
vengeance; what a fearful thing it is to fall into 
his hands; and how much they were obliged, 
both in interest and in duty, to reverence and 
-obey Him. 
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On the other handy their preservation from so 
terrible a calamity in the midst of the ruin of all 
the worid besides^ must be a very striking de- 
monstration of God's favour and compassion to 
themselves, which was naturally adapted to make 
the deepest impressions of gratitude, love, and 
duty ; especially as they could not but be sensible 
that such a great and miraculous deliverance, 
was particularly owing to the eminent piety of 
their father. Gen. vit !• 

Thus they would be well prepared and disposed 
to acknowledge and admit the excellency of 
those priniples and practices, which had beent 
through divine goodness, their security in the ge- 
neral desolation. And when they left the ark, 
all the dismal appearances of the desolate world, 
the ruin of cities, towns and buildings ; the sadly 
changed fa(^ of countries which they had seen in 
a cultivated state ; the bones of men, and other 
animals, strewed over the face of the earth, would 
have a natural tendency, to fix upon their minds 
the good impressions they had received in the 
ark I and render them solicitous to inculcate the 
principles of religion upon their children* 

In addition to all this, Noah, who lived 349 
years after the flood,' and whose pious admoni- 
tions wbuld be of much greater weight and autho- 
iriity, than when be was an un&uccessful preacher 
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of righteoufineBS to the antediluyians^ was the 
instructor, and, for Bonie time at least, the go^ 
vernor of the new worid» From all this, it wilL 
appear that this was a just apd proper dispen- 
sation for reforming mankind, and well adapted 
to that thoughtless age, and to the state of things 
in it, when no regular civil government and laws^ 
were formed for the administration of justiife^ 
and the restraint of injuries and wrong. And it 
appears to have had the intended effect, by sup* 
pressing violence and rapine, which never anj 
more universally prevailed in the wwld. 

« The leaving of mankind, in the first ages of 
the world, in that loose, discretionary state, was 
certainly not to lead them into wickedness, but 
to teach them, by experience, the necessity of 
laws and government j and the reasonableness of 
submitting to them. Nor could government, in 
fact, be permanently established until the ruin of 
the world without it, demonstrated the necessity 
of it.® 

As, at the creation, dominion was given to 
Adam over all .other creatures, so now, when 
the world is to be re-pec^led, the whole animal 
oreation, is a-fresh subjected to the power and 
authority of man : <^ And the fear of you, and . 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of 
the earthy and upon every fowl of the air^ upon 
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aSl that moveth opmt the eartfaf and upon all the 
fishes of the sea ; ittto your hand are they delir- 
i5Ped/' 

And now^ for the first time, we read of the 
flesh of animals being permitted unto man, for 
his food. And that the replenishing of the earth 
might not be frustrated by manslaughter, the 
declaration is now made, for the first time : << At 
the hand of every man^s brother will I require 
the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
by itian shall his blood be shed ; for in the image 
of €k)d made he man/' 

One great proof of the' genuineness of the sa- 
ered writings is, that they exhibit the failings of 
the most illustrious persons with the same simpli- 
city, exactness, and precision, as they record 
their most honourable and dignified conduct. 

And Noah began to be a hiisbandman, and he 
j^anted a vineyard. 

fcHe who had raised, sheltered, and pruned 
the vine, was doubtless entitled to reap the clus- 
ters. Eaten from the tree, or dried in the sun, 
the fruit was shnple and nutritious, like the grain 
from the stalk ; but being pressed out and fer- 
mented, it possessed a quality unheard of before ; 
it acquired fiery fi>rce, mounted to the brain, 
led reason captive, and overpowered every facul- 
ty. 
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Noah awakes from bis witie^ and meets tbe 
knowledge of his intemperance in what his sons 
had done unto him. 

The modesty and dutifolness of two of Noah's 
8onS| exhibit a lovely and instmctive examine' 
to youths of care to conceal the infirmity of their 
father. 

In consequence of their piety and obedience 
to their parent, a blessing is conferred upon 
Shorn and Japheth; whilst Ham^s disrespectful 
and indecent behaviour towards his father, is 
punished by a lasting curse upon his offspring. 

■Noah survived that great destruction, the 
•deluge, 350 years ; and lived to instruct a new 
race of men in the knowledge, the love, and the 
worship of the true God. 

He lives to see his progeny increased, multi- 
.{dying and spreading on every side ; lives to ex- 
hibit to a short lived race of mortals an exam^ 
of patriarchal dignity and longevity, anddie»at 
the age of 950 years^ only nineteen years less 
than the Kfe of Methuselah i^. 

•And now, having arrived at the period in 
which Mo^es begins bis genealo^es, it is pro- 
per to consider «how far we are advanced in the 
age of the werHL 

In the 5th chaptel* of Genesis^ he gives the 
names and ages of the patriarchs, from Adam 
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to HoBh, tc^ther with the age of every father> 
%t the time when every son was bom. If we 
add together the ages of the fathers^ when the se- 
veral sons were born, and the years of Noah's 
life at the thne of the' deluge, we shall form chro- 
nologies of the best authority^ from the creation 
to the deluge : for which purpose we shall sub- 
join to this chapter five tables. According to 
Table L if we add together the years from the 
creation of Adam to the birth of Methnselah, we 
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PROOTS. TABLE I. YRS. 

Gen. V. 3, Adam lived 130 *o 

6, Seth lived 106 x 

9,Eno8lived 90.? 

12, Cainan fived 70 -^ 

15, Mahakleel tived . 65 ^ 

18, Jared lived 162 "" 

SI, Enoch lived .... 65 |; 
25, Methuselah lived 1 87 ^ 
28, Umech lived . . 182n 
1, Noah at the Deluge, 600 ye ars old 1056 



.Vll 



rAB. II 
S 1 

b 130 
^ 235 
*S 325 

C 395 

^ 460 
•= 622 

I 687 
fS 874 



Txsnn: 

t 9it^ 

t 905 

- 910 

« 895 

•S 962 

•3 365 

.5 969 

•"^ 777 



TAB. IV. 
Yn 

8()<' 
« 695 
•^ 60r> 
•S 53!i 
*§J 4/(t 
•^ 365 
.S 24i3 
•^ 56 



Tah.v. 

Y« 

^179 

5234 
366 

6*0*0 
J 595 



In all 1656 years from the Creation lo the Flood ; and from th« 
. flood to the Christtanera, 2348 years. 



The Creation of Adam was 4004 years before the Christian era. 
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sbalL find that Adsm web 687 years dd^wheu 
MetbiBelatt was boraf and as Adam lii^ed in. ^ 
930 yeacs/asin Table III. if we subtract 687 
from 950^ there will remain ^3 ; whieh is the 
year of Methuselah's life when Adam died. 
Therefore Methuselah lived 243 years with 
Adam. 

In the same way of computation, may be fonid 
out how long any of the junior patriarchs lived 
with Adam as in Table lY. 

From this account, Methuselah liyed with 
Adam 243 years, and doubtless conversed With 
* him the greater part of the time ; and so had op- 
portunity abundantly sufficientf to receive from 
Adam an account of what he knew concerning the 
creati«m, and 9H the transactions and events, con- 
tained in the first four chapters of Genesis. 

And as Noah lived 600 years with Methuselah, 
he had time sufficient to learn the same account 
from him, and may well be supposed to have car- 
ried it with him entire into the ark. This may 
be one probable reason for the longevity of the 
antediluvians; they lived so long, in order to 
preserve and hand down to posterity religious 
. knowledge, in that period of time when it could 
not be committed to writing ; and when it would 
have been totally hist, or miserably depraved, had 
men lived Ho longer than 70, or 80 years. Be* 
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sides^ their longevity contributed to the more 
speedy peopling of the worid^ and to bringing 
forward the necessary arts of agriculture, build- 
ing*, &€• &c. 

Into what a little measure shrinks the whole 

* history of man previously to the flood, though a 

period of no less than 1656 ^ears ! But short as 

the account is, it discovers to ns that of which 

other histories are ignorant. 

^They, instead of giving a clear and distinct 
idea of the Gk>dhead, render it obscure ; dishonour 
and disfigure it by numberless extravagant fables, 
diflRmng from one another in a greater or less 
degree of absurdity. 

'Sacred histoiy begins with clearly revealing 
to n^ in a few words, the greatest and most im- 
portant truths : that there is a God, pre-existing 
before all things, and that the worid is the work 
of his hands. It then represents man, for whom 
this world was made, as coming forth from the 
bands of his Creator, and compounded of a body 
and a soul ; a body made out of a little dust, the 
proof of its weakness ; and a soul breathed into it 
hy God himself, and ccmsequently distinct from 
the body; spiritual, intelligent, and, from the 
very substance of its nature and constitution, in- 
corruptible and immortal. 
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It describes the happy condition in which mati 
was created : righteous^ and innocent, designed 
for eternal happiness, had he persevered in righ- 
teousness^ and innocence. It also describes bis 
sad fall by sin, the source of all his misery ; and 
the two-fold death to which he was condemned 
by all his posterity. 

But it opens the cheering prospect of future 
restoration by an all powerful Mediator, which 
was even then promised, and pointed out, though 
at the distance of a remote futurity. 

We see the Most High, who is always watchful 
over the works of his own hands, from the earliest 
times, preparing, at a distance, the formation of 
the christian church, by making the first Adam, 
as the Apostle Paul expresses it, the figure of the 
second; by inculcating the essence of religion, 
the spirit of true worship ; by transmitting from 
age to age without alteration, these capital doc- 
trines, through the medium of the long lives of 
the first Patriarchs, who were full of faith, and 
holiness; by taking care through the means of 
the ark to preserve these essential truths from 
perishing in the deluge ; and by forming from 
the beginning a society of just men, more or less 
numerous, or visible, and preserving their ^x« 
ample by an uninterrupted succession. 
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This is what the scripture aecoant teaches^ 
being the depository of the diviue revelations^ 
and of the manifestations of God's decrees^ which 
lay concealed in his bosom from all eternity^ 
till he saw meet to divulge them^ <^And can 
any object be greater^ of nearer concern^ or 
more worthy the attention of mankind^ than an 
history^ the plan of which is drawn by God him- 
self/' 



Kft 



CHAPTER VIIL 



THE PREDICTW)NS OF HOAH. 

»ONE of the strongest evidences of divine 
authority for the accounts transmitted to us, of 
the various dispensations of God, to mankind, in 
different ages of the world, is the series of Pro- 
phecks which are recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The vastness of the scale on which some of 
tliese have been calculated, requiring thousands 
of years for their accomplishment, fills the mind 
with astonishment, at the grandeur of the design ; 
but perhaps the power of an Almighty Architect, 
is not more displayed herein, than his wisdom, in 
directing that some part of the process for the 
accomplishment of his plan, should be carrying 
on in every age, to put to silence the objections of 
infi(Iel3 throughout all generations. 
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Noahj having been a preacher of righteousness 
to tlie old or antediluvian worlds having obeyed 
the voice of the Lord, in builcTing the ark; thereby 
giving proof of his faith and confidence In Al- * 
mighty Goodness, was now endued with the spirit 
of prophecy; and enabled to disclose, in some 
degree, the purposes of Divine Providence to- 
wards the future race of mankind. 

By his sons, the whole earth was to be peopled 
after the flood ; and with him that remarkable 
prophecy commenced, which has been fulfilling 
through the several periods of time to this day. 

God, foreseeing that the impiety which began 
in Ham, would greatly increase in his family^^ 
commissioned Noah to pronounce a curse upon it. 
It must have been some mortification and punish- 
ment to Ham, for his mockery and cruelty to his 
father, to hear of the malediction and servitude of 
some of his children ; and, at the same time, some 
comfort and reward to Shem and Japheth, for 
their reverence and tenderness to their father^ 
to hear of the blessing* and enlargement of their 
posterity. Noah's prophecy was delivered, as 
most of the ancient prophecies were delivered^ itl^ 
metre », for the help of the memory ; and it may be 
thus translated : — 

X See tlie proof of this in Biahop LowUi's PoeticjU Pneleetioiw. 
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Cursed be Canaan, 

A servant of servants shall he be unto lu3 
brethren. 

Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shcm ; 

And Canaan shall be their servant. 

God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; 

And Canaan shall be their servant. 
It is plain this account was written by Moses 
for the encouragement of the Israelties, to sup- 
port and animate them in their expedition against 
a people, who by their sins, had forfeited divine 
protection, and were to be assigned to slavery. 
Herein the purport and meaning of the prophecy 
is obvious I now let us attend to the completion 
of it. 

** Cursed be Canaan.*' 
** The Canaanites were an abominably wicked 
people : the sin and punishment of the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities of the 
plain, are too well known to be particularly spc- 
cified; and as for the other inhabitants of the 
land which was promised to Abram and his seed, 
God bore with them, till their iniquity was full. 
Gen. XV. 16. They were not only addicted to 
idolatry, which was then the case of the greater 
part of the world, but were guilty of the greatest 
enormities in idolatry : ^*for every abomination to 
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the Lord rvhich he hateth, have they done unto their 
gods; for even their sons and their daughters, have 
they burned in the fire to their gods,*' Bent. xii. 31. 
And it apx)ear8 by the 18th and 20th chapters of 
Leviticus, that unlawful marriages, witchcraft, 
adultery, incest, sodomy, and beastiality, were 
common and frequent among them. Divine judg- 
ments were, therefore, justly inflicted on such a 
people and nation. 

Moses takes care to inform the Israelites it 
was not for their righteousness the Lord brought 
them in to possess the land; but for the wicked- 
ness of those nations, did the Lord, drive them' 
out. Beut, ix. 4. And he would have driven out 
the Israelites in like manner, for the same abo« 
- minations : " Defile not you yourselves in any of 
these things, for in aU these the nations are defiled 
which least out before you. And the land is defiled, 
therefiyre do I visit the iniquities thereof upon it, and 
the land itself vomiteth out its inhaiUanis. Te shall 
therefore keep my statutes and my judgments, and 
sliaU not commit any of these abominations* That 
the land spue not you otU also, when you defile it ; as 
it spued out the nations that were before you. For 
whosoever shall commit any of these abotninations, 
even, the souls that commit them, shall be cut ojf 
from, among their people,*^ Levity xviii, ?4i. 
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But tfae curse particularly impUes servitude, 
•and subjection : 

« Cursed bt Canaan, 
» A servant of servants shall he be unto ^ his bre- 
thren.'' 

It is very well known that the word brethren^ 
in Hebrew^ comprehends more distant relations. 
The descendants of Canaan were^ therefore to be 
subject to the descendants both of Shem and Jap^ 
heth; and the natural consequences of vice in 
communities^ as well as in single persons, is sla- 
very. It was several centuries after the delivery 
of this prophecy, when the Israelites, who were 
the descendants of Shem, under the command of 
Joshua, . invaded the Canaanites, smote above 
thirty of their kings, took possession of their land, 
and made the Gib^nites and others, servants and 
tributaries* 

Solomon afterwards subdued the rest: ^^Jis 
for all the people that were left of the Hittites, tmd 
the Jimorites, ar^ the Teri%%ites9 and the IRvites, 
and the JelfnsiteSf which were not of Israel, but of 
their children wlio were left after them in the land, 
whom the children of Israel consumed not, them did 
Solomon make to pay tribute unto this day* But of 
the children of Israel, did Solomon make no servants 
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for his work but they were men of war^ and chief of 
his captains f and captains of his chariots, and horM^ 
«ic?i/' 3 Chron. viii. 7, 8, 9. 

The Greeks and Romans too, who were des- 
cendants of Japheth, not only subdued Syria, and 
Falastine, but also pursued and conquered such of 
the Canaanites as were any where remaining; 
as for instance, the Tyrians and Carthagenians; 
the former of whom were ruined by Alexander 
and the Grecians; and the latter, by Scipio and 
the Romans. And ever since, the miserable re- 
mainder of this people, have been staves to a fo- 
reign yoke ; first to the Saracens, who descended 
from Shem : and afterwards to the Turks, whode* 
scendedfrom Japheth; and they groan under their 
dominion at this day* Egypt was the land of Ham, 
as it is often called in Scripture ; and, for many 
ages, it was a great and flourishing kingdom j but 
it was subdued by the Persians, who descended 
from Shcm ; and afterwards by the Grecians, who 
descended from Japheth; and from that time to 
this, it hath constantly been in subjection to some 
or other of the posterity of Shem or Japheth. 

The whole continent of Africa, was principally 
peopled by the children of Ham> ; and for how 

30 « Ham,*' says Dr. Hales, " signifies burnt or black ; and tbli 
name ^a» pecuHariy sigaifiioant x>f regions allotted to his family." 
Adam CJaike. 
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many ages hare the better parts of that country 
been snceessively under the dominion of Jhe Bo- 
mans^ and the Saracens^ and now of the Turks ! 
In what ignorance, barbarity, slavery, and mi- 
sery, live most of the inhabitants J And hovif 
many thousands of the poor Negroes, have been 
annually sold and bought like cattle in the mar- 
ket, and conveyed from one quarter of the world 
to another, to do the work of beasts ! 

Nothing 'Can be more complete tKan the exe- 
cution of this sentence upon Ham^ as also upon 
Canaan ». 

It is clear, from various parts of the Scriptures, 
that when the wickedness of a nation or people, 
has occasioned the divine protection to be with- 
drawn from them, they have become an easy prey 
to their enemies. It is not however less obvious,t 
from the sacred page, that the Judge of all the 
earth, will not acquit those, who, in the wanton 
exercise of power, gratify unreasonable and mer- 
ciless dispositions ; not even when those whom 
they unjustly oppress or cruelly entreat, are 
offendei*s in his sight, and worthy of punishment. 

The prediction concerning Ham or Canaan, 
foretold the condition of his posterity ; but it does 
not warrant the cruelties with which the hand of 
man has executed, and highly aggravated the 
sentence. Was not the prophecy tnost amply 
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fulfilled by Heathen nations ? And may it not 
be said of Christians^ beeaiise of the rapine pro'^ 
moted amongst this people^ the unjust bondage 
and oppression in whieh they are held^ and the 
direful eonse^uenees of their eaptirity : <^ Ye 
have slain them in a r%ge^ whieh reaches up unto 
Heaven!** 

iNow let us consider the promises made t^ 
Shem and Japheth ; and Noah said: 

*^ Bkssed be tht God of Shem ; 
Md Canaan shaU he his servanL** 

Or rather, << and Canaan shaU be seroani to 
ihenh or their servantf** that Is to his brethren; for 
that, as has been before observed, is the main 
part of the prophecy, being frequently repeated. 
We may observe^ that the old Patriarch doth not 
say : bksstd be Shem, as he said : cursed be Ca^ 
njmn; for men's evil springeth of themsielvesf 
buttheirgood from the fountain of all goodness: 
he therefore, in a strain of devotion, breaketii 
fdrth into thanksgiving to God, as the author of 
all good to Shem. Neither doth he say the same 
to Japheth ; for certainly an Omniscient Being 
may dispense his particular favours according to 
his good pleasure; and salvation was to be de* 
rived to mankind through Shem and his posterity. 
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Gfod prefers^ Shem to his elder brother Jap- 
lieth» as Jaeob was afterwards preferred to Essau, 
and David to his elder brothers ; to show that the , 
idrder of^ace supercedes the order of nature* 

The Lord being called, the God of Shem, par- 
ticularly, it is plainly intimated that the Lord 
l¥ould be his God in a particular manner. And 
accordingly the church of Grod was among the 
posterity of Sheiii for several generations, and of 
them, << as concerning the fleshy Christ eame.'^ 
llofH. ix. 5* 

But Japheth iH» not dismissed without a pro- 
fnise : 

*^ God shall enlarge Japheth, 

dnd shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; 

Jind Canaan shall be their servanL*^ 

Was Japheth then more enlarged than thb 
rest? Yes, he was, both in territory and children. 
The territories of Japheth's posterity were in- 
deed Tcry large 5 for, besidcs^ all Europe*, they 
Jrossessed the lesser Asia, Media, part of Armenia, 
Iberia, Albania, and those vast regions towards 

X Shem signifies name or renown ; hi* Iras great in a spiritual 
8ense> as he was to he the lineal ancestor of the blessed seed of the 
woman. AdamClarke. 

X Boeharti, Phaleg^ Lih. 3, Cap 1. 
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the nortby which anciently the Scythians inha- 
bitedy and now the Tartars inhabit ; and it is not 
improbable that America was peopled, by some or 
other of his descendants passing thither by the 
straits of Anian. 

The enlargement of Japheth* may also denote a 
numerous progeny, as well as an ample territory; 
and .according to the genealogy of the three bro- 
thers, Japheth had seven sons. Ham had only 
four, and Shem only five. 

The following clause : «< he shall dwell in the tenta 
qfShem,** will admit of a double construction; for 
thereby may be meant, either that God, or that 
Japheth shall dwell in the tents of Shem. They 
who prefer the former conslrQclion seem to have 
the authority of the original text on their side ; for 
there is no other noun to govern the verbs in the 
period, but God. There is no pronoun in the He- 
brew, answering to the << he,*' which is inserted 
in our English translation ; and the wh<de sen- 
tence would run thus : << God will enlarge Jap- 
heth, and will dwell in the tents of Shem.'^ And 
the Chaldee of Onkelos also thus paraphraseth it: 
<« And will make his glory to dwell in the tents of 

X Japheth signifies enUrgement And hit pottertty spread tfarough- 
ent the whole extent of Asia. They probahly crossed Bering^ 
straiU to America, and, m the oppoaite direcaon, ptaaed thraaghtut 
Europe to the Mediterraaeau aesb 
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Shem/' They who prefer the latter constrttetioiif 
seem to have done it^ that they might refer the 
27th verse, whoUy to Japheth ; as they refer the 
26th whoOy to Shem ; but the other appeahi the 
more natural and easy eonstruction. Taken in 
either sense, the propheey hath been most punctu- 
ally fulfilled. In the formed sense, it was fulfilled 
literaUy, when the Shechina or Divine Presence 
rested on the ark, and dwelt in the tabernacle^ 
and in the temple of ,the Jews. And when the 
Word who was with God, and was God, took our 
nature upon Him, and dwelt among us. 

In the latter sense it was fulfilled, first, when 
the Greeks and Romans, who sprung from Jap- 
heth, subdued and possessed Judea, and other 
eountriesof Asia, belonging.to Shem ; and again^ 
spiritually, when they were proselyted to the true 
velig^ion ^ and they who were not Israelites by 
birth, became Israelites by faith; and lived, as 
we and many others of Japheth's posterity do at 
this day, within the pale of the church of Christ. 

Is not this a most extraordinary prophecy ? A 
propheey both wonderful and instructive, which 
was delivered nearly 4000 years ago, and yet 
hath been fulfilling through the several periods of 
iime^ to this dayM 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BUILDING OF BABBU^THECALLIITG 0PABR4M. 

WE have seep the close of the first great 
period of the worlds there next ensues a con- 
siderable space of time, in which we are present- 
ed with little more than a general view of the 
genealogical succession of the sons of Noah ; from 
the flood to the calling of JLbram. 

It may be presumed that» for a considerable 
time, the recent horrors of the deluge would im- 
press their minds, having before their eyes the 
awful monuments x)f its ravage&j and might con- 
fine them to the mountainous regions of Armenia, 
where the ark first rested ^ hutims their numbera 
increased, and their fears diminished, allured 
by the beauty and fertility of the plains washed 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates, they descended 
from the heights, and spread along the vast and 
fruitful values of Shinar^ or Chaldea : <^ And the 
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whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech : and it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the east, that they found a plain in the land 
. of Shinar* and they dwelt there.'^ Geru xi. 1. 
He who had seen the human race cut off for their 
wickedness, his own farailyt consisting of eight 
persons, only excepted, li^ed to see the descen- 
dants of that family almost as numerous and a» 
profligate^ as the generations of men wbieb bad 
been destroyed by the flood. 

He had the mortification, in particular, to see 
his posterity engaged in an eMerprise, absurd,. 
Tain, and impious ; that of building a city or 
tower, whose top might reach unto heaven, to 
transmit their names with renown to posterity f 
and to be the great seat of empire f and thereby 
the means of preserving them in one grand sys- 
tem of p(ditical unions and of securing them fh>m^ 
discord and dispersion: But the means whtch^ 
they had vainly devised to keep themselves- 
together, proved, in the ordering of Divine 
Wisdom, the means of separating and scatter- 
ing them. He * who foresaw the mischievous 
effects of such an attempt, determined to frustrate 
it. By their scheme, a great part of the earth 
must have been for a long time uninhabited, and 
overrun with wild beasts ; which, after their dis- 
per8ion> according to ancient authcsrs^ for along 
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time exercised the industry and valour^ of tlie 
primitive herees, in hunting and subdaing 
them* It was thus Ntmrod gained his renown : 
<<He was a mighty hunter before the Lord.^ 
Gen. X. 9. 

^Thus the contagion of wickedness for some 
time at least, had bounds -set to it $ evil example 
was confined, and could not easily stretch beyond 
the limits of one country ; nor could wicked pro- 
jects be carried on ynih universal concurrence, 
^by many little colonies, when separated by the 
natural boundaries of mountains, rivers, deserts, 
and seas; and hindered from associating to« 
gether by a variety of languages, unintelligible 
to each other. 

What we have already seen of the history 
of the world, may inspire confidence in Di- 
vine wisdom and power, by the representations 
of the constant, seasonable, and suitable inter- 
position of Providence, according to the va- 
rious exigencies of mankind. The wicked are 
continually aiming at defacing his image, and 
marring his work, but they cannot prevail. The 
purposes of Omnipotence and mercy are not to 
be defeated by the united efforts of the powers 
of darkness. 

This dispensation therefore was calculated 
t^ prevent a second universal degeneracy; 
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God therein dealing with men as rational 
agents; and suiting his scheme ^theii* present 
state and circumstances. ■> 

This dispersion probably happened about 240 
years after the flood. In this early record, we 
are informed that by the sons of Japhetb << were 
the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands^ 
every one after his tongue, after their fanfliea 
in their nations.'* 

<< Of the sons of Ham, was Nimrod the mighty 
hunter. And the beginning of his kingdonl 
was Babel, and Erech, and Aeead, mid Calneh^ 
in the land of Sbinar. Out of that la&d went 
forth Ashur, and builded Nineveh, and the fAtjf 
Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, between 
Nineveh and Calah, the same is a great 
city." 

When, after their fruitless endeavours to 
build the tower of Babel, they were divided^ 
and dispersed into different countries^ th« 
diversity of language and of habitations, deea* 
sioned distinct societies to be formed^ wUeh 
would admit of some internal regulations, i6 
restrain the outrage of violence and rapine* 

The chief design of Moses being to veeoiA 
what particularly concerned the Israelite^ be 
has given us the genealogy of the line of Sbem . 
4nly entire. As to the desoeadants of the oth^f < 
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two sons of Noahf his intention seems to have 
been to bring them down so low as the dispersion, 
in order to leave to posterity the names of the 
first founders of empire, and then to dismiss 
them; for it is observable he hath deduced the 
genealogy of the branch of Ham no further. 

• There is nothing in the short history of Nim- 
fM carrying the least air of reproach, except his 
name, which signifies a rebel ; and thai circum- 
stance seems to have occasioned the injurious 
opinions which have been entertained of him in 
all ages. Nimrod is generally thought to have 
been the first king after the flood. The four 
cities which Moses gave to Nimrod, made a large 
kingdom in those early times, when few kings 
bad more than one city. Only it must be ob- 
served that possessions at first might have been 
large, and afterwards divided into several par- 
eels;' and Nimrod being the leader of a nation, 
we may suppose his subjects settled within those 
limits. The scripture does not inform us, when 
Nimrod began to reign ; some date it before the 
dispersioD, but such conjectures do not seem to 
correspond with the^ Mosaical history. For be- 
fore the dispersion we read of only one city, be- 
sides Babel, nor could there be well more while 
all mankind were yet in a body together. But 
when Nimrod assumed regal power, there seems 
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to have been other cities built, which shows that 
it was a good whUe after the dispersion.* 

!> It is probable there was only one language 
before the flood; but what particttlar language 
it was which the first progenitors of mankind 
spoke, cannot' be determined. Many nation^ 
have laid claim to the honour of having the first 
language. But if the Hebrew tongue cannot 
make good its claim, we may, without taking pain* 
to refute what has been said in favour of other 
pretenders, conclude, that the primitive language 
was entirely tost at Babel ; at least, that no one 
can tell where it was preserved. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to derive 
all languages from the Hebrew, which th«y ima- 
gine to be the parent of all others. 

That they should succeed in finding a great 
conformity between that and the other oriental 
tongues, is no wonder; since they manifestly 
sprung from one common original ; though it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the nw- 
tberfrom the daughters. 

That they have dso given tolerable satisfac 
tion, in deducing from the same tongue several 
words, not only in the Greek, and Latin, but in 
8ome other European languages, is not matter 
of much surprise J considering the great inter- 



^tbVTse wliich serepal nations of our Continent 
hfid with the Phfimidans^ whose mother tongue 
"wiKi'the Behrew. * 

Boctdr Johnson, speaking of tiie origin of lan« 
guage» says: <'lt must harye Cdlmehy inspira- 
tion ; a thousand, nay, a miltion of children could 
not invent a language/' 

' The elegant Author of the Elements of Gene« 
ral Kno^edge, beautifully remarks : ^< The only 
"rational and satisffkctory method of solving the 
-dificulty, is, to refer the origin of speech to the 
threat Creator hidiself. Not that it is neeessary 
to suppose that He inspired the first parents of 
tnankind, With any particiillar original or primi* 
tire Iwguilge ; but that he made them fully sen- 
sible of the power with whi^h they were endued^ 
of forming artieiilifte "sounds, gare them an im- 
pulse to exert it, and left the atrtnitrary imposttioA 
Df words to their owh ehoiee. Their ingenuity 
*was left to itself to multi^ "bam^ii, as new bb« 
ject& "Occurred to their observatton ; ^nd thus 
language was gradusQfy adTsoRsed, in process <^ 
tilne,'tothe different degrees of copiousness an4 
"refiiiemetft, wMefa Jt has reached among ygsriims 
nations. 

^'This theory is conformable tothe descrip* 

%ion given in the sacred writin^^, and agrees^ 

v«ry r^aarkably^ with the opinions to be 4x1-^ 
M 



tii^the origiaal hi^^ivNl^ of mw wa9 af 4iWii^ 
formation ; and^ when he divides wwd9 into tiw 
€i«9se0, the Tfrimitiwt, and the dmratiTA, ho at- 
teihiites the latter to the iogeniitty of man^ th« 
finmer to the Imatediate eommunieatian c^ the 
Supreme Being. To whatever fwt of the glol|§ 
we direet om* riewj we ahall find addititmal rea- 
^fms to. eoneliide thi^ all tto lav^iiagea now spo*- 
kan sn the worlds were deriye4 oHgiSfallj froai 
one asid the samie aoarc»B» AU the present laiir 
fiias^ of EuropOf aviounting to^ahrat twenty 
seven* nifty be traoed to th^ Latin^ Oennani alid 
Sala^pmattf ^ But when we ohservo the wor^ 
need tn <^e qnarter c^ tjbe globe^ are like those 
in another w^ieh is vej-y remote $ and that sueh 
word9. hav^} f^jn^^iMj t^e iBjaofie aigaificatiottf and 
m^m so U0f4 long h^fore t)ie present inhab- 
i||tant9^had any intej^upe^ y^ each other^ how 
is this to he amounted for? Whenee arises the 
afllpity^ in some i^markahle in^tanees^ between 
fhcf Qre^ht and {{phrc^w $ Qreek, and Sanscrit § 
CMi^ek* and Chinese 5 £ii|^tt^ and Arabian; 
J^atUlf and Qtabeitf^n; l4atin, aiKl Turkish $ and 
English* and Persian ? 

*f The words sack^ has undergone little varia- 
iion inJas^uai^f eiUier ancient^ or modoni* it 
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ts Bifekrly the same ih Hebl'c^Wt Greek, Teoto-* 
nic, Gs&lic, Welshy Italian^ Spanish^ Portuguese^ 
Freiieb, and English/' 

The judicious authofr of the foregoing obser*^ 
vations^ has selected a number of words whic& 
run through a yariety of the languages mention^ 
ed^ and several of them have the better claim 
to being reputed of very high antiquity, if not 
^ante^tuvian^ beeause it is so extremely difficult 
to traee any modern intercourse between the na* 
tions that use them. 

^< Not only/' says he, '^ the construction and 
formation of the English and Persian langua- 
ges are remarkably simOar, but there are many 
words wholly or nearly alike. Thus sukar, id 
nugsa^l shireen, a syren: bad, bad; bwden, to 
bear; Hb, lip; jamin, jessamine; best, best; 
nam, a name ; ain, or «in, the eye/' &c. &c« 

jLett says : ^^l could Show the coincidence, iii 
many points, between Greek and Sanscrit ; be*' 
tween the dialect of the Hebrides, and the re-^ 
mote language of China; but the limited nature 
€( my plan, makes it neeessiary to refer such Hi 
my Readers as are desirous of |>ursuin'g fbiii 
curious investigation, to the learned works m 
3ammes, Pezron, Junius, Skinner, and Pailc* 
hurst; to Rowland's MmA. and Wtlliams's FH- 
mitive Christianity* ^ , 
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<f The, identity^ or near resemblanee of nameai 
which denote the same ideas ; and those ideas^ 
some of the most striking and important to man- 
kind in every age of soeiety, seems to point to 
the same source. It seems highly probable there- 
fore^ that one original fountain of speecb^and one 
pnly> has pi*oduced not only those various streams 
of diction^ such as the Celtic, that have been long 
dried up ; but supplied those likewise^ such as 
the languages of modern Europe, that still con-< 
tinue to flow. Hence the history recorded bji 
Moses, of the primeval ra^e of men speaking 
one language, and afterwards being dispersed 
in consequence of the confusion of tongues, re^ 
ceiyes strong confirmation. These are facts 
which furnish the best reasons for the uniformity- 
^we have noticed ^ and they could not on any othev 
principle be accounted for in a manner so satis<^ 
factory, or so consistent with the tcDour of 4-n* 
cient History.'* 

The posterity of Shem are twice recited by 
Moses* In the first place he only mentions the 
names of such of his descendants as were con-^ 
eemed in the first dispersion ; in.- the other, 
ke delivers the genealogy, in the line of Art 
phaxad, down to Abram. The Scripture has 
recorded no one action of any of the sons of Shem» 
except that of Aahur going out of the land of 



tMn&Tf and buUditigliKnevehr imdtii'e citySe- 
b6b<yth^ ftiri C^^li^ imd Benen^ b^we«MMkie^ 
veh Utid Catkh, the «atffe te a .grei^ :eit7 $ bat 
tliis i« ^ry material liifematitn, aa il flao^IlM 
trae titee of tke •fottndatioii of tte .^Aasyaiatt 
Smpire. 

Terah the son at Nahor was tiie jhilier of 
Abram, the (bunder of the Hebrew^ or lewiA 
nation. Scripture infoviiis us that Teraii^ after 
the seventieth year of his age^ had throe «mm» 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran; hot i^ Hiaae oonn^ 
Haran died before his father in his Hfltfvo^ooiui^ 
try, in Ur, of the Chaldees ; leaving a mih I^t^ 
and two daughters/ Milcah and Ucab. Nahor 
married Milcah; and Abram married Sani 
his half-sister. It may be proper to observCf 
in entering upon the history of the groat i^tttri* 
arch^ that one Iife» that of Noah^ afanost cm* 
Bected A^hm with Abram. For Noah was bom 
only 126 years after the' death of A^hun; anil 
lived to within two years of Abram's lAtOu 
In one sense therefore^ the ftither and founder 
of the Jewbh nation, was rery Ktfle more than 
the third ftom the first man; so rei^dily and 
uninterruptedly might the knowledge of itiDipor* 
tant truths be eommumeated, through 4io long a 
tract of timcv 
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But we bare . heneeforward to be oonn^rsjMi^ 
wUblivres redirced nearer to oar own^ standards 
While longevity was necessary to carry on the 
designs of Providence, men lived to the age of 
many centuries. When writtcaand permanent 
revelatiofi, was to be substituted fbroral tradi- 
tion from Catfaer to son, the life <^ mankind was^ 
to be shortened. 

^The history of Abram*s Itfe does not com- 
mence till the 75th year of his age ; but tboogh 
he was so advanced before he is introduced to our 
notice, the obscurity that lies upon his eM^lier 
years, is amply compensated by the rich and in* 
structive materials furnished, from tlie divine 
stores, for the history of the latter part of h» 
life ^. The design of the Bible being not so much 
to convey to us natural and political knowledge,i 
as the knowledge of the only true God, and of 
Jestis Christ, whom he hath sent; w<e find that 
the history of the father of the faithful, ooeopies 
a larger space in llie sacred volume, than that of 
the whole human race from the creation down to 
liis day. Hitherto we have had rath^ a sketi^ 
Of character, than exact delineation of the human 
heart; bints respecting remote important evente, 
rather than an exact and connected narrative ci 
/facts. But the inspired penman haa gone 
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iato a detail of Abram's life^ . from his being 
catted of God to leave Ur of the Ctfaldees^ to 
ihe day of his deaths inelading tiie spaee of 
100 years. 

^ There is something singularly affecting in 
the idea of an old man giving up the scenes 
of his yootMul days> endeared to his mind by the 
recollection of past joys | foregoing his kindred « 
and his friends; becoming an exile and a wan- 
derer, at a period^ when nature seeks repose^ 
and the heart cleaves to those objects to which 
it hath been long accustomed. But he who 
makes the Most High his habitotion, hath sup- 
port under aU privations. Accordingly Abram» 
when he was called to go out into a place whieh 
he should afterwards receive for an inheritance^ 
obeyed ; and he went out^ not knowing whither 
lie went^. 

Abram is, held forth in scripture, as the 
pattern of a cheerful, prompt,, and active 
faitkin Gk>d; as we proceed, we shall mark the 
appearances, and the effects of that faiths in the 
ftuceessive trials to which he was exposed.. The 
Tcry first act of obedience to di^irine command, 
IMOves the existence and the prevlilence of this 
jiowerful prineiide. 

Ur of the Chaldees was become a land of 
idolatry; his nearest relation/^ had lost the 
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Icfiowletlge, «tnd deviated from thift true w^rsMp^ 
Dfthe God of their fathers ; and to have cotiHirtied 
there, would ha^'e beefi to prefer ft situation dan-^ 
gei-ous to religion and virtue* 

When men are to receive imodediately an 
indemnification or equfvsdent, the merit of a 

^surrender is small ^ but it requires tbe faith and 
trust of an Abram, to take a general promise only^ 
as a seearity, and the accomplishment of it at n 
great distance ; and also to struggle with diflicnl- 
ties insurmountslble ; for natural impossibilities 
seemed to bar the way, and cut off all hope of 
his having children. A just tribute of approba- 

. tion is bestowed upon this part of his conduct; he 
believed God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness; because that against hope he 
believed in hoi>e. We shall find however that 
tbe promise contained every thing tliat could 
rouse a noble and generous mind : ** I will bless 
thee, and inake thy name great; I will make 
of thee a great nation ; in thee shall all families 
of the earth Tje blessed." 

The illustrious exile turned his back on home,, 
attended only by his iagcd parent, sinking under 
the weight of years, and infirmities; his beloved 
^arai, and Lot, his nephew, wlio was determinetl 
not to be separated from his uncle, but with him 



ti^saerifiee every woridly eonsideration to reli- 
|;ioB. 

Being arrived in Canaan^ God appears unto 
Abrain again, and informs hiob that this was th^ 
land whiefa hcf had in view tar him^ and renews 
the declaration : <« Unto thy seed will I give this 
land.'' In these words, two things are remarka- 
ble; first, a further delay of the accomplishment 
of the promise : '< I will give ;'' and secondly, a 
tra^erring of the gift from Abram himself, unto 
hi» seeda Eaeh of them was sufficient to have 
cooled an ordinary ardour, to have discouraged 
an ordinary spirit ; but the Patriarch discovers 
no symptom of dissatisfaction, or disappointment; 
)ie does not so much as enquire when, or how, 
the promised offspring was to arise ; hut being 
blessed, we may conclude, with the Divine Prd- 
sence in his pilgrimage, ev^n hope deferred^ ma- 
keth not the heart sick. Though he finds no^ 
eity nor house to dwell in; yet there he builded 
an altar unto the I^ord, who had appeared unto 
him. But behold him, after this, removing from 
place to place, sojourning in the land of promisci 
aa^ui a strange land; travelling to Sichem, and 
to the plain of Moreb, and from thence to Bethel, 
and'Bai; probably through fear of the idolatrous 
Canaanites, whojt we are tcdd, then occupied the 
land* 



Bat a wandering life tblrongh tbe land of Cb- 
iiaanf is not the worst of his condition ; his feith 
is put to a new and severer trial ; he is driven 
oot of that land by famine. The country promi- 
sed flts a portion to his sesdf refuses Subsistened 
to his family in its present diminutive state ; be 
therefore went down into Egypt, which the sear^ 
city had not reached, or but in an inferior de-^ 
gree: On his return from thence to Canaan, he 
resorts to bis former residence between Bethel 
iind Bai ; and pitches his tent by the place of th« 
altar^ Whicii he had made there, M the AM; 
and there he renews his communion with VM 
Lord God, who had thus safely brought him back* 
His worldly substance had now greatly increased, 
being, no doubt, under the Divine btessring; faii 
brother's son bad east in his lot With him, amd ^at 
cherished by him, with singular tend^rnei^ and 
affection, when, behold! the increase of riches 
became a source of vexation. Though the mas^ 
tcrs are disposed to agree/ the servants, how be- 
eome numerous, cannot A strife arose between 
the herdsmen of Abram's cattle^ and the herdsmen 
of Lot's cattle ; and what augmented the foHy 
of such a contentioni was, the Canaanites and 
Perizzites dwelling in the land, they rendered 
themselves more vulnerable to the common en- 
emy. 



Tbe eondact df Abram on thte oeeasion merifg 
partieidar notice : '<And Abram said unto L0I9 
1^ tfc^re be no strife^ I pi%j thee, between me 
and tbeef an4 between tby herdsmen, and my 
herdsmen ; for we are brethren^ Sejiarate thy* 
self I iiray thee from me ; if thou wilt take the 
left bud, then I will go to the right ; orafthoo 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left." Sermons preached or volumes written, in 
faYonr of a peaceable, gentle, yielding, generous^ 
ai^ manly spirit, could . not have exeeeded this . 
,]dain a|id persuasive lesson, taught us by the 
conduct of the Patriarch. 

Here let us. pause, who are called Christians, 
and ask ourselves whether we are actuated by 
the spirit of faithful Abram. 

What sacrifices are we making, what sacri- 
fice have we made, to. conscience, to duty, to our 
Christian profession? WJiat worldly interest 
have we given up? What exercise of self-de* 
nial, of self-government, have we been engaged 
' ill ? To be lovers of the world, more than of God^ 
18 to prefer Ur of the Chaldees, with its impu^ 
rity and idcriatry, to the worship of the living and 
the true God. 

Had Abram an altar for God, before he had a 
habitation for himself? Learn from him, O ! 
young man, how to begin the world, so as to ' 



thrive and prosper in iU Make room for Qiy 
Maker, and he will settle thee in a large plaee. 

Did Abram rule hss own q[»irit ? Did he meeL>- 
ly recede flrom his just right? Did he yield ta mi 
inferior for the sake of peace* 

Blush, 1 man, to think of thy pride, and self^ 
ishness ; of thy positivenecfs in opniion, thy de- 
Yotedness to interest, thy insolence in the day at 
power ; thy contempt of the opinions, thy indif- 
ference to the feelings and the happiness <rf* 
others. Leok to Abram, and learn to be a con*> 
queror*^. "Be not overcome of evil^ but over- 
come evil with good,'* 
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CHAPTER X. 



ABBAM. 



MOSES marks with preeision the life of the 
father of the faithful ; unfolds his charaet^ on a 
Variety of trying and interesting oeeastona^ 
and diseloBes the operations of a mind adorn- 
ed with many virtues and exeelleneies^ thoo^ 
certainly not exempt from some imperfections* 

What renders the histCNry of the patriareh 
particularly useful and instruetiTey is^ the ex- 
hihition of private life presented to us^ and 
the lessons ci wisdom and virtue taught therein. 
<^ The intrigues of a court/' says Hunter^ « the 
^ operations (tf a campaign^ the consequences of a 
battle, and the proweiuf of a hero, when skilfully 
represented, may dazzle a reader who hears not 
the groans of the dying, who sees not the deadf 
With their garments rdled in hlood ; who hears 
not the widow's and the orphan's moans : but, to 
forbear and to for^ref to practice generosity^ 



justfce^ and mercy; to speak truths and to show 
kindness; tb melt with pitj^ and gk>w with afltee- 
lian> is to conduce to the improvement of human 
nature/' and has a direct tendency to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. 

When we liehold men of like passions^ wift 
onrselres^ placed in situations similar t6 our 
<>wn» practising virtues within our r^ach; disco- 
Tering a temper and disposition^ which^ if we 
^ease to cultivate, we may attain ; then^ if we 
read not with profit, as wcU .as delight, it must 
lie, not because we wukt the pawer^ but the in^ 
^cUnaHan to imfroiref. 

'Though Abram is but a j^grim m Canaai|> 
7€^ he thrives and prospers there. As the pious 
aeek and find means of intercourse with Heavenf 
in every condition of life, so their Father who 
is in heaven, who suffers none eventually to lose 
«by fidelity and attachment to Him, can render 
the most untoward and dangerous condition, 'pro-^ 
duetive of a blessing ; « If a man's ways please 
the Lord, he makes his enemies to be at peace 
with hiin/' Behold! Abram and his Nephe^e 
are constrained to separate; nature, affectioii, 
religioifk, aflBUction, had ail combined, to unite 
them ; but they were become so rich in silver, 
. and ia gold, and in cattle, << that the land was 



Brtmble tofceartitenb (bat they night ^dw«U to- 



to iM $ mkA^i hetUfted iq^ his egres 9mA beheld id 
the plain of Jordan^ that iA m$a meVL firatered 
evwyrnhmt^'heSu^ the iiOfd dsatroired Sodom 
and GoniaradN emaimM thergavdea^f the Lord ; 
fike thelattd^aC.Egjqit^atiKmeaiiiflst'aQto Zaar. 
Then Lot chose him iall (the flam4>f Jordan^ and 
liot jouime^d aasty and Aey/aeiutatedftheonelTes 
Doe fram rtbe toth«** 
^^Aad the.imd^nidtwAo ^aMbnnn^ alt^fthat 
Lot was separated from hlm^^Mft^ptiiMrtfailte 
eye% and look ifiMi 4he (place ivbere' timi art, 
oorthwardy and -sovthfmrdy 'and eastwardy msA 
westward; for ell the land which thou aeest, to 
ihee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever« I 
will make thy seed as the dust of .the earth, so 
ihat if a man can ^number the dust of tbeearthi 
4ken shafl thy seed also be numbered/' 

The idea of :]m>perty, one's own home, his own 
(fields his'ownfloek, is no doubt pleasing ; but if 
Buy thing can add to the satisfaction of this ikind 
of p0asfifts]im, it is the acquiring of It homa^ably, 
and haidngtihe ci^acity of enjofdng it wfth cheer- 
Ihlness and moderation. 

Dishonest^ gain never can bestow contentment, 
and seldom descends to a remote heir. But the 
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^raflfication of honest property and succesSf is 
unspeakably heightened and sweetened by the 
composing consideration^ that the blessing is the 
gift of Godf the pledge of bis paternal love* 

Under circumstances so favourable^ did tiie 
patriarch ii:ibabit the plain of Mamre> blessed in^ 
the present,, more blessed in the prospect of fu- 
turity ; blessed in the fulness of this world, more ^ 
blessed in the favour of God, which is better than, 
life ; blessed in the promise of a numerous, and 
prosperous offspring, but yet more blessed in the 
promise of that Holy Seed, in which all the fami- 
lies of the earth ai^e blessed. 

•In the i4tb chapter, we have the history of. a 
powerful confederacy of four kings against five ; 
founded, no doubt^ as all such confederacies 
are, in a lust of power, or directed by a spirit of 
cruelty and revenge, it issues in a bloody^ conr 
fUct in the vale of Siddim. Sodom becomes a 
prey to the conqueror ;. and Lot himself is made 
prisoner, and his goods are plundered. 
■> Abram, roused by the intelligence of his neph- 
ew's distress, flies instantly to his relief? What 
shall we most admire on this occasion ? The 
strength: of his natural affection in the pron^pti- 
tude of this acUon> or the moderation with which 
be exercised his^ victory, and his disinterestednesst 
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in decliniiig a^ share of the fruits of it^ for hmi-^ 
self? 

'< And theking of Sodom said to Abraoiy give 
me the iiersansy and take the goods to thyself. 
Aad Abram aaid to the king of So4oin> I have 
lifted uptmy hands uato the liOrd^ the most high 
God> the possessor of heaven and earthy that I 
vnOi not take from a thread even to a shoe lat* 
tihet ; and that I will not take any thing that is 
thine, lest thou sbould^t say: I have made 
Abram rich.^* 

That integpity isineorropttbley which considers 
not life and happiness as consisting in the aban- 
danee of the things wlilch a man possesseth; 
which prizes an lionesl^ tlM)Qgfa humble imlepen^ 
dence, above the honors which princes have to 
bestow* In true dignity of mind^ and in geiie«^ 
rosity of sentiment, Abram is superior to most. 
We see kings receiving obligations from hia^ 
who shows himself above receiving anv obKgation 
from anyone, . 

^ Abram, with sosmali a band as 318 persons 
of his own household, and a few friends, pursued^ 
surprised, and discomfited, four eotifederate kings^. 
with their victorious army, and recovered Lot, 
hits brother^s soo«' Returning from this bold, bu^ 
successful enterprise, lie is met by a prince of a 
very different character from those whom he had 
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eonqaered. They were the soos of Tioleiiee» sons 
of blood ; bis name was Melehizedek, and Melehi* 
aatem^ king of rigbteonsness, king of peaee. 

Iliese epithets and titles^ were^ no doubts des-, 
eriptive of the ebardeter of this great and good 
BftWD. He might be designed by Providence to 
be a memorial to all prinees^ of what they oifght 
to be; loversy preservers^ and promoters of jns- 
^tice ; maintainersy and conservators of peace. 

What other of tlie kings of the earth is to be 
compared w|th Melchizedek ? Is he not raised up 
AfProvidenee^ to reproach and condemn Uie po-* 
t^itatesof this world ; the rule of whose eonduct» 
toooften, is n(rt righteousness and lawf but humour 
and caprice ; and the end of it is not to bless man<^ 
kindy but to gratify some passion of their ^own ; 
who,, instead of preserving the nations in peaee, 
and themselves tiie sons of peace, have, with little 
uterimssion, from the commencement of regal 
powe? t6 thiQ ttdhappy day, involved the human 
race in wretchedness, violence, and blood I To 
which of the earthly thrones shall we took for 
the union of the sanctity of the priekhood with 
temporal dominion ? But there' is a Prince, be* 
tween whom and tMs king of Salem, the resem- 
Wance is. so striking, that he who«i*ans may read^. 
When Melchizedek has blessed Abram ; he is out 
of our sights and is no more to be found. He burst 
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upon us likfe tho sun from behind a cloud | he dis- 
appears again as quickly, and is to be discerned 
only in that track of glory which he has left be- 
hind him. Blessed type of him who led out his 
disciples as far as Bethany, and lifted up his 
handstand blessed the-m ! And it came to pass 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them^ 
and carried up into heaven. 

The analogy btween Melchizedek and ihe 
Messiah is so obvious, that we have only to. bring 
Moses and Paul together, in order to^iscover its 
exactness. Their portraits are drawn, as it were ^ 
. at full length, by the masterly hands of a profAeiL 
and an apo8tIe> and placed side by side for our in* 
spection. 

Scripture is singularly expressive both in whal 
it speaks of Melchizedek, and in what it coneeals j; 
and, in both these, respects, we may in some mea- 
sure understand the meaning of whatDavid saHh^. 
in spirit, of the Messiah : " Thow art a priest 
for ever alter the order of Melchizedek/' 

To wfaokA can the name of king of righteousness 
and king of peace,, be with more strict propriety 
iqipli^d,, than to Him, whom Giod hath annolnted 
over his holy hill of Zion; who reigns in justice 
and in love? .<<H]3 name shall be called the 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of bis goven^*- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.'' His titles 
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arise out of the essence of his naitai^ ; the display 
rf them is the object of his mission, the eonsumma- 
tion of his plan : << Being juitifted by faith* we have 
jpeace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ/' 

Acquaintance with God through his Son 
produces inward tranquillity* The work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and ,the effect of 
righteousness, quietness, and assurance for ever. 

The circumstances relating to Melchizedek 
which are concealed, no less than those which are 
revealed to us, lead directly to dmilar circura- 
stances, in the person and character of our Lord* 
Without &ther, without mother, without descent; 
having neither beginning of days, nor end of life ; 
no predecessor nor successor ; no Ihnited time of 
service, but a dignity permanent, inherent, and 
immutable. 

Such was the typef what is the* antitype ? 
Who BhaH declare his generation ? In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God* Verily ,;;verily I say unto 
you, bef<M*e Abram was, I am. A great High. 
Priest who is passed into the heavens, who, by one 
offering, hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified ; and, having washed us from our sina, 
in his own blood, would make us kings and priests 
unto God. 

Hunter^a Sacred Biegraphj. 



CHAPTER XL 



aaujlM, bagab^ ishmael. 

AFTER the splendid events which have been 
rccitied, Abram retired again to the quietness and 
privacy of domestic life ; eoiifiding, no doubt, in 
Bivine protection, and patiently waiting the ac- 
tMHBplishment of the promises. Then the Lord 
came unto him in a vision, saying : '«< Fear not 
•Abram,.! am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward*" This renewed declaration of divine 
fevour, drew from Abram a dutiful, but pathetic 
expostulation on the condition of his family affairs^ 
lie wais grown rich, but his great possesions are 
ready to descend to a stranger, the steward of his 
lioiisekold* 

And beTiold the word of the Lord came to him 
saying: <« This shall not be thine heir; but he 
that shall come forth of thine own bowels shall be 
thitte heir.*' We may conclude it was before day- 
•light m the morning, that He brouglit him forth 
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abroad, and said : '<look now toward heaven and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number tiiem ;^ 
and he said unto him : ^< so shall thy seed be.'' 

Abram's doubts are now entirely removed; he 
believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him 
for righteousness* The patriarch being thus an-^ 
swered, and encouraged, entreats some present 
^kan of the certainty of the promises made to 
him : ** And he said. Lord God, whereby shall F 
know that I shall inherit it ? And he said unto 
him, take me a heifer of three years old^ and a she- 
goat of three years old, and a ram of three years 
oldy and a turtle dove, and a young pigeon. And 
he took unto him all these, and divided them m 
the midst, and laid each piece one against another ; 
but the birds divided he nof 

<< And when the sun was going down, a deep 
sleep fell upon Abram, and lo ! a horror of great 
darkness fell upon him ; and he said unto Abram^ 
know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a str^Wr 
ger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them, and they shall afflict them WO years. And 
also that nation whom they serve wiU I judge ; 
and afterward shall they come out with*great 
substance. But in the fburth generation they « 
shall come hither again ; for the iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet full. And it came to pass 
when the aun went down^ and it wwdt^d^, beMA! 
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a smoking furnaee, and a burning lamb^ that 
passed between those pieces. In that same da7, 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram^ saying v 
XJnto thy seed have I given tliis land, from the 
river of Egypt, unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates/^ 

. This is the first sacrifice we read of which ap-i 
pears to have been divinely instituted ; and it is 
remarkable, that it includes the different kinds of 
victims which were, afterwards, directed to be 
offered under the law. 

; The making of covenants became customary in 
succeeding ages j and controversies and quarrels 
of every sort, issued at length in a covenant be- 
tween the contending parties. 

The word which is translated, ** to make ^ <5o- 
venant," in all the three learned languages^ 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; that is according to 
the uniform application of it in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the constant phraseology of the most 
approved Greek and Roman Authors, signifies, to 
cut, to separate by cutting asunder. 

We see Moses, the prince of sacred writers, des- 
cribing a religious sacrifice performed more than 
nineteen hundred years before Christy which 
Homer, the prince of heathen poets, so exactly 
describes as the practice of his country, more tham 

a thousand years afterwards 5 and which Titus 
O 
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LiTias, the Roman HMortan^ relates as in use 
among his countrymen, in the time of Tullius Ho8<* 
tilius, the third king of Rome, before Christ about 
six hundred and sixty-eight years. 

We learn from thenbe, that in excuting solemn 
covenants, the contracting parties, having passed 
between the divided limbs of sacrifice, and es^pres* 
sed their full assent to the stipulated terms of the 
covenant in solemn words, which were pronounced 
with an audible voice, imprecated upon themselves 
a bitter curse, if they should violate it : As I strik 
down this heifer, or ram, so may God strike me 
with death, if I transgress my word or oath. As 
the limbs of this animal are divided asunder, so 
may my body be torp to piects^ if I prove per- 
fidious. 

The covenant was ratified with Abram, in the 
most solemn manner. Under the sanction of an 
awful manifestation, a son is promised, thefu* 
ture father of^ artiumerous offspring ; and an in- 
heritance allotted that chosen seed, by Him 
who has all things in heaven and in earth at his 
disposal. 

Abram had now dwelt ten years in the land 
of Canaan ; and, notwithstanding his advanced 
period in life, we do not find that he discovered 
^iQT impatience for the fulfilment of the ^ro* 
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mise. It was now put beyond a doubt tbat 
Abram sbould beconie a father ; but it had not 
yet been explicitly declared that Sarai should 
become a mother. 

We may therefore suppose^ that her feeliiigg 
as a wife^ gave way to her concern about her 
husband's glory and happiness, when she devised 
an intemperate expedient for arriving at the ac- 
complishment of the promise: <<And Sarai took 
Hagar her maid, the Egyptian^ and gave her to 
her husband Abram to be his wife/' 

Projects fmiiAed and executed in haste are gen- 
erally repented of at leisure ; when we fly in the 
face either of nature or religion^ we ^hall infal- 
libly find both the one, and the other, too pow^r- 
{iol for us. Hagar becomes vain and insolent ; 
Sarai is tiioroughly mortified. ^ Into what disor- 
der has one ill advised measure thrown a happy 
and well regulated family. Abram's ill judged 
compliance with the precipitate advice of his 
wife, embroUs him in contention wiUi herself; 
emistrains him to connive at her cruel treatment 
<>f an unhappy woman, and renders the prospect 
of the promised seed a heavy affliction, instead 
of a blessing. Sarai is betrayed by the eager- 
ness of her spirit, first into an absurdity; then 
into undutiftdnesa^ in imputing blame to her 
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hiifiband ; then into barbarity to her slaVe^ who 
was entirely at her mercy j who had been brought 
into a condition which claimed compassion and 
mercy, and brought into it by herself too. 

Hagar was an object of commiseration^ 
throughout^ in having been elevated to a tran- 
sient ^eam of hope, exulting in the prosperity 
of a moment, hurried instantly back by all the 
severities which jealousy can Inflict; and driven - 
from visionary prospects of bliss, into scenes of 
real distress ; ready to perish, with her unborn 
innocent, in the wilderness, by a famine, or 
the jaws of some ravenous beast ^ for v^en 
Sural dealt hardly with her^ she fled from her 
face. 

Mark how seasonably and suitably^ all this 
disorder is remedied by Divine interposition. 
When we have. wearied ourselves with our own 
devices, and snared ourselves in the works <^ 
our own hands. Providence takes up the case> 
and subdues it to his own wise and gracious pur* 
pose, and turns evil into good. Hagar had fled 
from.the face of lier mistress, but the interest 
which Abram had in her, gives her an interest 
in the peculiar care and protection of the Al- 
mighty. And now, for the first time, we read 
iftf ai^ angel appearing; and it was to reprove> 
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ekfaortf and encoarnge a b^lpleas and afllieted 
wamiin ; and he said imto her : <* Thou ahalt bear 
asoiiy and shatt call his name Ishmaelj becawie 
ibc^Lord hath bewd thy aflliction ; and he will 
he a wild man; his hand will be against every 
man^ and every man's hand against him ; and he 
•hall dwdl in the presenee of all Ms brethren/^/ 
<« And she caUed the name of the Lord that spdi^e 
to her : « liiou Qod west msJ^ 

The history informs as of Hagar's ffigh^ but 
leaves ns to draw our own eonclaaion respecting 
her retam. Indeed we may nolv suppose all par* 
ties brought a little to themselves* The soli- 
tude and danger of the wSdemess, and the ap- 
peanuice of the angel^ awful^ though in merey> 
enjoining her to return to her mistress^ we may 
•suppose, had disposed .Bagar to submit herself 
to Igarai* The sudden disappearing of her maid» 
the just apprelienslon of the evil whieh might 
hefal a desperate woman in her delicate situation, 
and refleetionon her own cruel and ujnust beha- 
viour, might have mollified the heart of SarMt 
and disposed her to receive the returning fugi- 
tive | if not with external eomplaeettey, with 
secret and li^nt satiflfiaction* And Abram 
would doubttess rejoice in the reirtoration of the 
peace of Inahi^use; in tUa fimh itemonatiMiap 



of divine tenderness towards his famfly ; in the 
farther enlar^ment of the p«)mised blearfBg; 
and in prospect of the final and full aceomplish- 
tnent of all that tlie Lord had spoken. 

To preserve for ever the memory of the I>i- 
vine interposition, the pions father puts npon his 
son the name given to the child, by the angel, in 
the veilderness, viz. Ishmael \ which signifies : 
Gfod sAoQ hmr; becanse he heard and pitied the 
aiflietion of his mother. 

But he was to be a wild man, whose hand 
should be against every man, and every man's 
hand against him \ whereas in the seed which 
the Most High had promised to raise up to 
Abram, ail the families of the earth w.ere to be 
blessed. Abram is therefore apparently as lar 
as ever from his favourite object ; and as a fur- 
ther trial of his faiths thirteen years mwe are 
permitted to elapse, and yet no symptom of the 
expected merey appeals. But at that pemd, 
while the improbability, in the eoiirse of nature, 
was daily inereasing, Abram is again visited 
vrith the vision of the Almighty. 

TThe appointed tiine is at length come for 
the performance of the promise. The very 
first words which proceed from His lips re^ 
move every diffieulty, though natural obstft- 



dies might seem increased : << I am the Almighty 
GfOd/' As nmeb as to say^ fear no failare of the 
eoyenant on my part; for what truth hath spo- 
ken, that shall Omnipotence bring .to pass; and 
see there be no unfaithfolness on thine : '< Walk . 
before me, and be thou perfecf 

The former declarations respecting a numerous 
oflbpring are renewed; and an alteration is made 
in the patriarch's ntuae, importing his relation to 
a multitude of princes and nations, which should 
spring from him; but the trialaof Abraham's faith 
and obedience are not yet over« 

It is declared that Sarai whose name too was 
changed, as a witness and token of the events, 
should bear a sim ; and that the next year should 
evince the truth and faithfulness of God. Abra- 
ham, in rapture, fell on his face and laughed; The 
memory of his faith on this occasion, was perpet- 
uated to future generations by the name of his son 
feaae. Se diaU laugh; expressive of the emo- 
tions which his pious father felt, when the Divine 
"^1 was revealed to him. Abraham laughed Tin 
faith, and was rewarded by the approbation of his 
own conseienee. Sarah laughed in incredulity, 
and was reproved for her mibelief. 

One day, while Abraham was enjoying the 
eoolness of the shade, at liis tent door, in the 
heat of the day^ three men> under the aj^earanee 
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of travellers, presented th^iaselves to Ul irfe«« 
The scene which follows, is a beautiful picture of 
ancient manners ; and coincides witiTthe custom 
of other nations of remote antiqaaty» aa trwsBHfe- 
ted to us by their historians and poets ; parCieu- 
larly Homer, that careful obserY^r, and maatoviy 
delineator of nature, and of human life. 

Abraham imipediately stiurts from his aeiU at 
the sight of strangers, and runs to meet them^ 
and with that glow of aflfectiion whiefa is natural 
to a godd man who had liimself known the heart 
of a stranger, he tenders them every UieeoBuno- 
dation and refreshment, whieh his 8im|de habitat 
tion eould afford. 

Sweetness of temper, easiness/if behayiour and 
kindness of disposition, are peculiarly engaging 
in old people ; because these qualities do not 
so frequently adorn life's decline^ 

The invitation, hospitably given, is ^hearfuHy 
accepted. True kindness, which is true pdilc- 
Bess, attends to the little wishes and wants of 
those we entertain. ' •. ^ 

Water to wash the feet rf a weiuy traveiler» 
in a sultry climate, must have b($en a great re- 
freshment ; though not so necessary as a morsd 
9t bread to comfort the heart What a deUghtf lil 
simplicity runs through the whcde stm^! The 
fare^ cakes^of tne meal^ baked uppn the heavtii 
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by Sarah herself $ a calf from the herd, of Abra- 
ham's own ehoosing^; batter and milk, the pro- 
doee of their own pasture. Their canopy, the 
spreading branches of a tree ; their attendant, 
the man who in former days had put kings and 
armies to their flight. 

Contrast this with the madness of a modern 
fadiionaUe entertainment ; the profusion of far 
fetched luxury ; the emulation of wealth and pride; 
the ingenuity employed in contriving and admin- 
istering incentives to excess ; the gibberish of 
eompliment; the restraints of ceremony; the tin- 
sel of false wit ; the noise erf" mirths without joy ; 
to the expulsion of truth and nature. A costly 
and painfiil collection, where nothing is wanting 
but the tilings which constitute a feast ; plenty oS 
wMesome fare, unaffected friendship, modera<* 
tion, good humour, and good sense. 

Sarah> according to the manner of the times, 
was invisible, confiding herself to her own sepa- 
rate tent The angel now inquires concerning 
her, in order to introduce a conversation respect- 
ing the objeet of his mission; and directly sub- 
joins^ the promise, that within the course of a year 
fr(HB that day, Abraham should have a son by her. 

The business of this important visit being set- 
tled^ the strangers rise to depart^ and look as if 
the^ would go towards Sodom* 
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Abraham fellows up his hospitality wiOi kind* 
ness and attention to the last ; ho^went with them 
to bring them on their way% Two of them it seems 
disappeared, and Abraham is left alone wiUi th^ 
third. << And the Lord said, shall I Ude from 
Abraham the thing which I do, seeing that 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty 
nation } and all the nations of the earth shall b« 
blessed in him?'' 

The subsequent part of th^ character here gi^ 
en of him, deserves the attention of every fatheiv 
and every master : <' For I Rnow him that he wiH, 
command his children, and his household after 
him; and they shall keep the way^of the Lord t^ 
do justice and judgment; that the Lord may 
bring upon Abrahrira that which he hfth q[N)ken 
of him." The svcr^l divulged wasj God^s deter- 
roination, spep ^;y and signally, to destroy the 
neighbouring cities, wbose profligacy was arrived 
at such a height as suffered not justice to rest. 

Abraham, justly alarmed at the intim^tioD, 
with the sympathy and tenderness natural to 
a good mind, takes upon him to intercede on be- 
half of his unhappy neighbours, now on the brink 
of ruin.^ The whole intercession is affecting in a 
high degree, and needs no comment to illustrate 
itsferce and beauty^. AwfuUy abandoned must 
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^V6 been the state of those cities, where ten 
righteous persons could not he found. That beau- 
tiful ^ain which had allured the eyes of Lot, was,^ 
in on eeventful day» converted into a vast smoking 
Aimaee; cities and their inhabitants swallowed 
np in a deluge of fire. 

Abraham had lived sixteen years in the plains 
0f Manure; b«t now the neighbourhood might 
have become unpleasant by the change which had 
passed upon ity and which presented, tremen- 
dous monuments of Divine wrath ; he removes to 
tiie south-west corner of Canaan, the country of 
the Philistines ; which was afterwards assigned 
by lot to the tribe of Judah. 

Here, at the set time, the expected promise 
w^ fulfilled) and Sarah liad a son ; the heir of 
ffhBt possessions; the father and founder of a . 
mighty nation; the progenitor, according to the 
flesh, of the Saviour of the world ; given by pro- 
mise, and raised up by a miracle. Abraham, ac- 
cording to the custom of the times, made a great 
tension the day that Isaac was weaned, when ' 
lifobably he was recognized as his heir. This 
mijht excite the envy and the displeasure of 
Ishmael, and produce that insolent and con- 
temptuous behaviour, which our translation ren- 
ders by the word, mocking ; and by which Sa- 
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rah was so incensed*, that she insisted on the 
immediate banishment of Hagar and her son. 
Probably she might entertain some fear of him 
who was so much advanced in age, and stature, 
and strength, above Isaac 5 'and of so wild and 
untoward a disposition. 

Abraham's peace is broken, by the necessity 
he is under of driving from his own house, his 
own child, and the unhappy mother. That the 
patriarch, for the sake of peace at home, should 
consent to part with the bond woman, and her 
son, is very conceivable; but that they should 
be turned adrift into the wide world, without 
pi'otection, without attendant, without provision, 
except as much bread and water, as the wretch- 
ed mother could carry upon her shoulders ; these 
are circumstances, which, upon the usual priw- 
ciples of human conduct, appear strange and ur^ 
accountable. 

And the water was spent in tl.^. ui>itle>, and 
she cast the cliild under one of the shrubs ; and 
she went and sat her down a good way off, for 
she said, let me not see the death of the child; 
and she sat over against him, and lifted up ler 

x It shouW be remembered that femsile slaves, were the prifste 
patrimony arid possewion of the wife, their mistress; she had « 
right, according to the Usuage of those times, to dispose of the^A 
as she pleased ; the husband paving no authority in that caae. 
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voice and wept. ^< And God heard the voice of 
the lad. And an angel called to Hagar out of 
heaven. Arise, lift up the lad^ and hold him 
in thy hand, for I will make him a great natioOf 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water ; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad to drink. And 
God was with the lad ; and he gr^w, and dwelt in 
the wilderness, and became an archer^'* 

We may well isuppose that the expulsion of 
Ishnuiel from his father's house, and the way 
of life it forced him into, would greatly increasei 
iiis natural ferocity of temper^ and contribute to 
form and fix that character given of him by the 
angel, before he was boro." He shall be a wild 
~ man^ &c. 

Hunt^i Sacred Bragiaphy. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



PROPHECIES RESPECrmG ISHMAi^ 

WHEN Isaac -was promised to Abrahaaiy 
God still reserved a blessing for Ishmael. Gen. 
XTii. M : <^ Behold I bare blessed hiniy and 
will multiply him exceedingly. He shall ba 
the father of twelve princes f and I wUl 4nake 
him a great nation.'^ And afterwardsy when 
Hagar and Ishmael were sent into the wilder- 
ness : f* God said unto Abraham : And also of 
tlie son of the bond woman will I make a na^ 
(ion^ tiecause lie is thy seed." We shall now 
see by the course of events^ how exactly these 
particulars have been fulfilled. Ishmael maiv 
ried an Egyptian woman> as Iris mother also 
was an Egyptian j and, in a few years^ his 
family was so increased, that in the $7th chap- 
ter of Genesis, we read of Ishmaelites trading 
into Egypt. 

Afterward his seed was multiplied exceedingly 
in thie Hagarenes ; who probably were so denom<- 
ifiated from his moth^ H)^;su* ; and in the Na- 
batbeans, who ,had their name from his son 
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Nebaioth; and in the Itureans^ who were sb- 
called from his son Jetur^ or Itur ; and in the 
Arabs^ espeeiaUj the Scenites> ' and the Sara- 
cens^ who over-ran a great part of the worlds 
His descendants the Arabd are a very numerous 
people unto this day. 

«♦ Be shall he thefatlier oftwdve princes J^ This 
was punctually flilftlledi and Moses has given 
us the names of them^ Gen. xxv. ±6, Adding^: 
<< These are the sons of Ishtnael^ and these are 
their names, by their towns> and their cas^ 
ties, twelve princes according to their nations/' 

^< ^nd I toiU make him a great nation.^* This 
is repeated twice or thrioe: and it was ac- 
complished as soon as, in the regular course of 
nature, it could be falfiUed. His seed, in pro- 
cess of time, grew up into a great nation, and 
such they continued for several^ ages; and such 
they remain to this day. 

They might indeed emphatically be styled <^ a 
great nation,'^ when the Saracens had made 
those rapid and extensive conquests, and laid 
the foundations of one of the largest empires 
that ever were in the world/ 

<< dnd he will he a wild manJ^ In the original^ 
it is, a wild ass man. The nature of the crea* 
ture to which Ishmael is so particularly compar- 
ed; cannot be described better than in Uie book 
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of Job^ xxxix. Bi <' Who bath sent out the 
Mrild ass free^ or who hath loosed the bands of 
the wild ass ; whose house I hare 9)a4e the wil- 
derness^ and the bioTeji land bis dwellings? 
Qe seorneth the multitude of t^be city^ wither 
regardeth.he the eryii^ of the dri?er« Thfi 
range of the mountains is his pasture^ and he 
searcheth after every ^een thv)^/' li^Jll^ael, 
therefore, and his posterity were to be wBdn 
fieree, savage, ranging in the deserts^ ^|i4 not 
easily softened and tamed to society ; and who- 
ever hath read or known any thing of this people, 
knoweth this to be their true and genuine cha- 
racter. 

And it is said of Ishmael, Gen, xxL 20. << that 
he dwelt in the wilderness, and became an ar-. 
eher ;" and the same is no less true of his de- 
scendants than of himself. 

** Bb dwelt in the wilderness; and his sons 
still inhabit the same wilderness ; and many of 
them neither sow nor plant, according to the best 
accounts both ancient and modenir 
, *^ And he became an archer/' And such were 
the Itureans, whose bows, and arrows, are fa- 
mous in all* authors; such were the mighty men 
of Kedar, in Isaiah's time; JsaiaA xxL 17 j and 

je LuMD. lib. vii. page ^^ 
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sacfa the Arabs have been fram the beginning, 
and are at this day. It was late before they ad- 
mitted the use of fire arms among them ; and 
many of them still continue skilful archers. 

«< Eis hand wiU be against every man^ and ercery 
man*8 hand against him/* 

The one is the natural, and aliAost necessary 
consequence of the other. Ishmael lived by prey 
Itnd rapine, in the wilderness ; and his posterity 
have all along ihfested Arabia, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, with th^ir robberies and in- 
cursions. They live in a state of continual war 
with the rest of the world, and are both robbersr 
by land, and pirates by sea. 

As they have been such enemies to mankind,, 
it is no wonder that mankind have been enemies 
to them again ; and that several attempts have 
been made to extirpate them. Even now, as^ 
well as formerly, travellers are forced to go with 
arms, and in daravans, or in large companies ; 
and to march, and keep watch and guard*, like 
a little army, to defend themselves from the as- 
saults of those freebooters; who run about in. 
troops, and rob and plunder all whom they can 
by any means subdue. 

These robberies they also justify, « by allege 
ing the hard usage of their father Ishmael ; who 

jc Sa\es, Prelim. Piseourse to th^ Konui^ Sect. 1. page 30. 
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being turned oat of doors by bis father Abraham^ 
had the open plains and countries giren him by 
God for his patrimony, with permission to take 
whatever he could And there* On this account 
they think they may, with a safe conscience, in- 
demnify themselves as well as they can ; mit on- 
ly on the posterity of Isaac, but also on every 
body else; always supposing a sort of kindred 
between themselves and those they plunder. 
And in relating their adventures of this l^ind; 
they think it sufficient' to change the ex^essiOn. 
and instead of saying : I robbed a man, of such,, 
or such a thing ; to say : I gained it. 

ffJlndheskaU dwell in tlie presence of all hi$' 
brethren.*^ Shall tabernacle; for many of the 
Arabs dweH ilr tents, and therefore are called' 
Scenites. This is very extraordinary, that his 
band should be against every man, and every 
man's hand against him ; and yet that he should^, 
be able to dwell in the presence of his brethren.. 

But extraordinary as it was, this hath alsa 
been fulfilled both in the person of Ishmael and' 
in his posterity. As for Ishmael himself, the 
same historian afterwards relates. Gen. xxv. ±7, 
18, that the years of the life of Ishmael were ^ 
a hundred, thirty, and seven years, '< and he 
died IP the presence of his brethren.'* As for 
bis posteirity^ they dwelt in the presence oC aD:' 
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thoir brethren^ Abraham's sons by Ketorak | 11i# 
Moabites and Anrnionitesy dcseendants of Lot^ 
the Israelitest descendants of Abraham^ feaae^ 
and Jacob ; and the Edomitesy descendants of 
Abraham^ Isaac, and Esan. And they still subsist 
a distinct people, and inhabit the country of their 
prog<Miitors notwithstanding tlie perpetual en- 
mity between them and the rest of mankind. 

It may be said tliat the country was not worth 
conquering, and that its barrenness was its pre*- 
servation. Bnt this is a mistake^ for by all ac- 
counts, though the greater pai*t of it is sand^f 
and barren deserts ; yet here and ther^ are in- 
terspersed beautiful spo1», and fruitful Tallies* 
One part of the country was known and distin- 
guished by Arabia the bappy» But if the coun- 
try were ever so bad, one would think it should 
be for the interest of the neighbouring powers 
Wd states, at any ha^sard, to Toot out such a pes- 
tilent race of robbers ; and actually it hath sctc- 
pal times been attempted, but never accomplish- 
ed. They, from first to last, maintained their in- 
dependency f and, notwithstanding the most pow- 
erful efibrts for their destruction, still << dwell in 
the presence of all their brethren/' and in the 
presence of all their enemiei^* 

We find that in the time of Moses, they were 
'grown up^ into twelve princes^ a^aoordiog, to their 
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nations^ Qen, xxv. 16: ff And they dwelt from 
flavilah^ unto Sbar, that is before Egypt^ as 
thou goest towards Assyria ;"^ but yet we do jiot 
find that they were ever subject to either of 
their powerful neighbours, the Egyptians, or As- 
syrians. The conquests of Sesostrls, the great 
king of Egypt, are much magnified, by Diodorus 
Sieulus ; and probably he might subdue some of 
the western provinces of Arabia, bordering up-- 
on Egypt ; but he was obliged, as Diodorus in- 
forms us, to draw a line from Heliopolia to Pelu- 
slum ; to seeure Egypt from the incursions of 
the Arabs ; they were therefore not subject, but 
enemies to the Egyptians^ as they were like- 
wise to the Assyrians ; for they assisted^ Belesiis. 
and Arbaces, in overturning that empire ; assist- 
ed them, not as fellow rebels, but as an indepen- 
dent state^ with their auxiliary forces. 

The next great conquerors of the east, were 
Cyrus ai|d the Persians ^ but neither he, nor ftny 
of his successors, ever reduced the whole body of 
the Arabs to subjection: they might conquer 
some of the exterior, but never reached the inte- 
rior, parts of the country. And Herodotus the 
historian, who lived nearest to these times, saitb 
expressly, that the Arabs were never reduced 

opJDiQd. Sic. Vhi II. p&|e 30, 
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by the Persians, to ^ condition of SHlrj^cts ; but 
were considered bv . i^m as friends; and opened 
to them a passac into Egypt^ which^ without 
'the assistance and permission of the Arab8» 
would have been utterly impracticable. And in 
another place^ he says, that while Phoenicia,: Pa- 
lestine, Syria, and the Neighbouring countries 
were taxed, the Arabian territ<n*ie8 continued 
free fix>m paying tribute. They were then re- 
garded as friends, but afterwards they assisted 
with their forces, Amyrtaus, King of Egypt^ 
against Darius Nothus ; and Euagorus, king of 
Cyprus, against Artaxcrxes Mnemon ; so that 
they acted as friends, or enemies, to the PersianSy 
just as they thought proper; and as it suited 
their humour, or their interest. 

Alexander the Great, then overturned thePer* 
sian empire, and conquered Asia. The neigh- 
bouring princes sent their ambassadors to nmke 
their submisfi^ion. The Arabs > alone disdakied 
to acknowledge tite oonqi^ror, and scorned to 
send any embassy, or to take any notice of him. 
This slight provoked him to such a degree, that 
he meditated an expedition against them ; and 
the great preparations which be made for it^ 
showed that he thpught them a very formidable 

X Sin^ Lib. 16^ page 391 
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enemy : but death i]iterv«iied9 and put an end to 
all that his ambition or resentment had formed 
against them. 

Thus they eseaped the fury of his arms ; and 
they were never subdned by any of his succes- 
Mra# Diodorus asserts^ that neither the Assy- 
rians formerly^ nor the kings of the Medes and 
Persians, nor yet of the Macedonians, were able 
to subdae them. 

The Romans then invaded the east, and sub- 
dned the eonntries adjoining, but were never 
able to reduce Arabia into the form of a Roman 
province. The Arabs continued their incursions 
«nd depredations on Syria, and other Roman pro- 
vinces, with equal licence and impunity. 

Sueh was the' state and condition of the Arabs, 
teihe time of their prophet Mohammed> who laid 
the foundations^ of a mighty empire ^ and then, 
for several centuries, they were better known by 
the namet of the Saraeeni, or Saraeens^ the Ar- 
raceni of Pliny,* and the Hagarenes» of holy 
seriptiire. Tb^ conquests indeed were amaz- 
ingly rapid; they can be compared to nothing 
more properly than t» a sudden flood, or inunda- 
tion. In a few years, the Saracens overran more 
countries, and subdued more people, than the 

X Plby Hot Hift Lib. 6» page 93. 



-Hamans did in several eenturies. They were 
then not only free^ and independent of the rest oC 
the world, but were themselves masters of the 
most considerable part of the earth | and so they 
continued' for about three centuries* After their 
empire was dissdvedy and they were reduced to 
within the limits of their native countiy, they still 
maintained their liberty against the Tartars, Ma^ 
meluc^Turks, and all foreign enemies^ whatever. 

The Turks have now^ for several eenturies, 
been Iprds of the adjacent counMes ; hut they 
have been so little able to restrain .the depreda- 
tions of the Arabs, that tliey^ have been obliged 
to pay them a sort of tribute for the safe passage, 
and security of the Pilgrims, who usually go in 
great companies to Mecca* Who can fairly con- 
sider, and lay all these pi^*ticular8 together, and 
not perceive the hand of God in the whole af* 
fair, from the beginning to the end ? 

The sacred historian says, these prophecies 
concerning Ishmael, were delivered partly by 
the angel of the Lord, and partly by God him- 
self. And wiio but God, <Mr one raised up and 
commissioned by Him, could describe so particu- 
larly the genius, and manners, mA only of a sin- 

X See Sir Isaae Newton on the Apocalypse Cap. 5, 304. 
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^ person^ liefore be was born ; but of a wbole 
people from the first founder of the raee^ to the 
present time ? It was not to be foreseen by human 
aagaeity^ that a man's whole posterity should 
so neariy resemble him, and retain the same 
inclinations, the same habits, and the same cus- 
toms,, throughout all ages. The waters of the 
purest spring or fountain are soon changed, or 
polluted in their course; and the further they 
flow, the more they are incorporated, and lost in 
other waters. 

How have the modern Italians degenerated, 
from the courage and virtues of the old Romans ! 
How are the French and English, polished and 
refined from the barbarism of the ancient Gauls 
and Britons! Men and manners change with 
times; but, in all changes and revolutions, there 
is little or no material alteration in the Arabs. 
And yet it cannot be said of them, as of some 
barbarous nations, that they have Iiad no com- 
merce or intercourse with the rest of mankind ; 
for, by their conquests, they overran a great part 
of the earthy and, for some centuries, were mas- 
ters of most of the learning that was in the world : 
bi|t they remained, and they still remain, the 
same fierce, savage, intractable people ; like their 
great ancestor in every thing, and different from 
most of the world besides. 
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Ishmacl lived in tents, in the wiWcrnes», shift- 
ing from place to place 5 and so do those Of his 
descendants, called the Scenites; and those' 
called Bedowins, at this day. He was an archer 
in the wilderness, so are they. He was to be the 
father of twelve princes, or heads of tribes; 
and they live in clans, or tribes, at this day. He 
was a wild man, his hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against him ; and they live in 
the same state of war, their hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against them. 

This is wonderful, that the same people shontd 
retain the same disposition, for so many agea^; 
but it is still more wonderiiil, that with these 
dispositions, and this enmity to the whole world, 
they should still subsist, in spite of the woiid, an 
independent, and free people. 

Alexander was preparing an expedition against 
them, when an inflammatory fever cut him ofl*, 
in the flower of his age. 

Pompey, who triumphed over three parts (rf 
the world, was, in the course of his conquests, 
called from Arabia by urgent affairs. iElius 
Gallus had penetrated far into the country, when, 
by a mortal disease, great numbers of his men 
were destroyed/ which obliged him to return. 
The emperor Trajan besieged their capital city, 
but was defeated by thunder, and lightning, and 
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whirlwinds ; and that as often as he renewed the 
assault. 

Seveinis besieged the samecitj twiee, and was 
twice repulsed from beibre it* And the historian 
Dlon^ a man of rank and character, though a 
heathen, plainly ascribes the defeat of these 
two emperors, to the interposition of a Divine 
Power. 

He who knows the prophecies, may be assu* 
red of the reality of a Divine interposition ; and 
indeed how, otherwise, could a single nation stand 
out against the enmity of the whole world, for 
near four thousand years! The great empires 
round them, have all, in turns, fallen to ruin ; 
while they have continued the same from the 
beginning. 

This, in the natural course of human affairs, , 
was so highly improbable, if not altogether impos- 
sible, that as nothing but a Divine Prescience 
could have foreseen it, so nothing but a Divine 
Power could have accomplished it. These are 
the only peoj^e besides the Jews^ who have sub- 
Msted as a distinct people from the beginning; 
and, in^some respects, they very much resemble 
each other. 

The Arabs, as well as the Jews, are descen- 
ded from Abraham. Tlie Arabs, as well as the 
Jews^ marry amongst themselves, and in their 
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own tribes. The Arabs^ as well as the JewSy 
are singular in several of their customs^ asid are 
standing monuments to all ages, of the exact- 
ness of the Divine predictions, and of the vera- 
city of scripture history. We may with more 
confidence believe the particulars related of 
Abraham and Ishmael, when we see them veri- 
fied, at this day, in their posterity. This is ^o^ 
ving, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms 
of men, and that his truth, as well as his mercy, 
endnreth for ever. 

KewtOQ OB the Prophecies. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



ABBAHABC 



MOST meii) during the bustliiftg period of 

human life^ indulge ideas of reti^eat and traa- 

quillityi as they draw near to the. clo^e. Abra* 

ham had arrived^ through mueh tribulation^ at 

that period when nature wishes for repose; all 

that a wise and good man could reasonably pro^ 

pose to himself^ he had, through the blessing of 

ProvideneOf now attained. Religion erowned 

his multiplied temporal comforts^ and opened the 

celestial paradise to his view. Isaac^ the joy of 

bis joy, is grown up, and is become amiable ; his 

eyes have seen the salvation of God> and he can 

depart in peace whenever the sammoBS eomes. 

But how vain is it ta think of rest, till the scene 

be closed ! All the trials which Abrahanv had 

hitherto endured, are merely superficial wounds, 

compared to the keen stroke- of that two edged 

sword, which now pierced htm,* even ta the cjiviw 

ding asunder of soul and spintf and of the joints. 

and marrow. 
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To suffer banishment from his eomitry and 
friends; to be chased by famine from the land of 
promise ; to have the companion q{ his yonthy his 
affectionate partner^ r^eatedly forced from him ; 
to have his domestic peace disturbed^ and bis life 
embittered, by female jeiAousy and resentment ; 
to be reduced to the necessity of expelling his 
elder son from his house, with the slender proyi- 
sionof alit<ie bread and water: these, it must 
be aKowed, exhibit a lot of severity and hardship ; 
but they are lost in the severity of the greater 
woe yet behind. For it came to pass, after aH 
these things, in addition to all foregoing evils, 
and apparently to the defeating of the great de- 
sign of Omnipotence, that God tried Abraham itf 
this manner : "Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt oU 
fering, upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of." 

A person of humanity, like Abraham, might 
naturally be supposed to revolt from the idea of 
a human sacrifice, had the meanest slave of his 
household been demanded, and had the choice 
of a victim been left to himself. What then must 
have been the emotions of his imnd, flroni'the mi^ 
inent its darling object was required \ But Abra*^ 
ham hesitates not^ argues not Be who befcnre 
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^ti^^rediiot at the promise^ staggers not now at 
the precept^ through unbelief. As a proof of his 
being in earnest^ he rises early, and haTing 
saddled bis ass ; fin* it was in this simple style, 
that these great men of the east used to travel ; 
having sttmiponed two of his young men to at- 
tend and assist in the preparation ; having called 
Isaac, and cleft the wood finr a burnt oifering, they 
proceed together from Beersheba to the land of Mo- 
riah. Being arrived at the foot of the mountain 
which was pointed out, the servants are left be- 
hind, and Abraham, armed with the fire and the 
kriife, ascends, attended by Isaac, bearing the 
wood destined to consume the victim. And now 
had his faith been capable of failing; could his 
purpose have changed, the question which Isaac^ 
in thesimplicity of his heart, proposed, must have 
triumphed over hisi^esolution : << And Isaac said. 
Behold the fire and the wood ! but where is the 
lamb for a burnt offering ? And Abraham said, 
my son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering." 

The heart that feels not this is lost to sensi- 
bility. Every endeavour to illustrate or en- 
force it, would be as idle as an attempt to per- 
ftime the rose;, to paint the tulip into richer 
tints; or to burnish the sun into a bri^ter 
lustre. 
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The mighty secret which had hitherto laboureiF 
in the anxious paternal breast^ must now be^is* 
closed; the lamb for the burnt offering must be 
produced* It is not the sacrifiee of a bullock, 
or a sbeepy which is unable to make resistance; 
nor of a child unconscious of its situation. 

Josephus makes Isaac at this time to be twen- 
ty-live years of age, and represents him, witb 
much appearance of truthf as a young man of 
singular accomplishments, both of body and of 
mind ; who might by argument, by entreaty, 
by speed or by force, have delivered himself; 
but we find he submits to be bound, and to be 
laid a victim upon the wood. fAnd now, behold 
a sight from which nature shrinks back, and 
stands confounded ! A father lifting up his hand, 
armed with a deadly weapon, to slay his own son ! 
The voice of God is again heard, and he receives 
his Isaac a second time from the Hand that gave 
him at first. 

How welcome is the language! "Lay nod 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any 
thing unto him: for now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
Bon, thine only son from me/' Abraham prophe- 
sied without being conscious, of it, when he 
said:. "My son, God will provide himself ai 
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lamb for a burnt offering/' For lo! « behind 
bim, a ram caught in a thicket by his horns ; 
and Abraham went and took the raraf and offer- 
ed him up for a burnt offering in the stead of his 
son/' 

We know but in part, and we prophecy in part ;, 
but Grod sees the end from the beginning. ** He 
is the rock, his work is perfect, for all his ways 
are judgment; a God of truth, and without ini- 
quity ; just and right is He/' 

With what different feelings does the pa- 
triarch deseend from the mountain ! His Isaac 
lives, and yet his sacrifice is offered. Who ever 
sficrificed to God and was a loser? Whoever 
hardened himself against God, and prospered ? 
Who cannot but perceive, througj^ the whole of 
this wonderful history, the mystery of redemp- 
tion shadowed forth? Is the Divine conduct, in 
this trial of Abraham, dark and inexplicable to 
human reason ? Angels desire to look into the 
plan of gospel scdvation, and are unable to com- 
prehend it. 

Was Abraham ready, at God's command, to of- 
fer up his only son for a burnt offering ? God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begottoii 
son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish^ but have everlasting life. God had 
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pity on an earthly, afflicted parent, and ar devo* 
ted child, and sent his angel to deliver him 5 but 
God spared not his own son, but delivered hini up 
for us all. Isaac was ready to be slain, but Je- 
sus was actually put to death. Instead of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, behold a type of the lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world ! 

To view the history of Abraham in detached 
parts, is to involve ourselves in difficulty and dis- 
tress ; to read patiently to the end, is to arrive 
at light, peacej and joy. Presumptuous men 
will take upon them to judge of a plan which is 
not yet executed, and will apply to the narrow 
and erroneous scale of their own reason and 
understandingp the infinite and eternal designs 
of the only wise God. 

It does not appear but that upwards of thirty 
years of the latter part of Sarah's life, were tran- 
quil and calm ; cheered by the unabated afiec- 
tion of her husband, and blessed with the pro- 
gress and accomplishments of her son, the favourite 
of God and man. 

« And Sarah was an hundred and seven and 
twenty years old, and she died in Kirjatharba, 
the same is Hebron, in the land of Canaan. 
And Abraham bought of Ephron the Hittite, 
the cave of Macpelah, for four hundred she- 
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^kelsx of silver^ carrent money \vith the mer- 
chant ; and therein he buHcd Sarah his 
\?ife/* 

It is worthy of observation, that this is the 
first money transaction we read of in the world. 
Till then, and long after, both among the poster- 
ity of Abraham, and other nations, wealth was 
estimated by the number and quality of cattle. 
And cattle were the principal instruments of 
commerce* Thus we read in many places of 
Homer, of a coat of mail worth a Jiundrcd' oxen ; 
a chaldron worth twenty sheep 5 a cup, or goblet^ 
worth twelve lambs, and the like. The words 
which signified etxchange of commodities, are 
mostly derived from the names of certain animals, 
by means of which that exchange was originally 
carried on. 

Thus the word which signifies to truck, or 
commute one kind of goods for another, is de- 
rived from that which signifies a lamb; the verb 
wLich is translated to sell, comes from the noun 
which signifies a colt, or young horse. The 
Greek word which in our language is to 
buy, comes from that which signifies an 
ass. 



X Dr. Prideaax makes the ^eke) to be equal to three shUIingtf 
English money. 
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By the death of Sarah, the care and anxiety 
aboat the dear object of their common affection^ 
becomes much increased to the surviving parent. 
Isaac was arrived at an age when it was fit that 
the heir of the promise, should be established in 
a family of his own. Abraham, with the solici- 
tude of a good father, is rather desirous of 
matching his son piously, than nobly, or to great 
wealth. 

Abraham judges it improper to marry his son 
into a Hittite family, because they had deviated 
from the worship of the true God. Isaac, it 
would appear, devoted to retirement and con- 
templation, little attached himself to the concerns 
of this life. 

The management of his affairs, and his settle- 
ment in the world, he leaves to the wisdom of 
his father, and the fidelity of an ancient domes- 
tic. 

As far as Abraham is concerned in it, we be- 
hold him acknowledging God in all his ways, 
making this concern of life, a religious service ; 
and we see God, in return, directing every step 
in his life to a happy issue. Having seen his be- 
loved son settled entirely to his satisfaction, he 
enters again himself into the honourable state of 
marriage } and is blessed in it by a progeny of 



six sons^ and ten grand children^ born in his life 
time. 

In order to preyent strife after his deaths as 
far as human sagacity and foresight could do 
it i and knowing that property is a source of 
great contention among men^. he settles his 
worldly affairs; bequeathing the great bulk . 
of his property to Isaac, the son of his first ' 
wife; and herein fulfilling the condition of th6 
covenant under which Rebekah was induced 
to become Isaac's wife. He makes suitable 
provision for the younger branches of his fa- 
mily, and sends them into a distant part of 
the country while he yet lived, that Isaac might 
not be exposed to trouble from his brothers, after 
his decease. 

The final period at length overtakes Abra- 
. ham, and he comes to the g^ave as a shock of 
corn Cometh in its season ; at the age of one hun- 
dred threescore and fifteen, and in the year of 
the world, two thousand one hundred and eighty 
three, A life shorter by far than any we have 
yet traced, but much fuller of incidents and 
events. It appears that some intercourse, be- 
tween Ishmael and bis father^s family, had been 
kept up ; for we find him apprised of Abraham^s 
death, and attending the interment. This was 
one hundred and fifteen years before the descent 



into Egypt. At Abraham's decease^Isaae was ^e- 
Tenty-five years old, Esaa and Jacob fifteen^ Ish- 
maei eighty-nine, and Eber, otherwise Heber^ 
from whom the name of Hebrew comes, four hun- ' 
dred and sixty. 

<< By faith Abraham sojourned in the land of 
promise as in a strange country; dwelling in 
tents with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of 
the same promise; and when he gave up the 
ghost, was buried in the cave of Macpeiah, by 
his sons Isaac and Ishmael.'' 

In this account of Abraham, we have beheld 
the father of all them that believe, raised up by 
Divine Providence with an important view, and 
to carry on a grand design. 

In the declaration made to him, we behold the 
plan of redemption assuming a clearer and more 
distinct form. He who was promised to Adam 
immediately after the fall, under the more ob- 
scure description of << the seed of the woman who 
should bruise the serpent's head," was now an- 
nounced to the world as the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. And henceforward we have prediction 
upon prediction; promise upon promise; event 
upon event ; leading forward, rising above, im- 
proving, enlarging one upon another, like the 
gradual light of the ascending sun, from the ear- 
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ly dawn untx^ the perfect day. In the prosecu- 
tion^of this design^ we shall observe types, sha- 
dows, ceremonies, sacrifices, disappearing by 
little and little^ patriarchs, priests, prophets, 
law-givers, and kings, retiring one after another, 
and giving place to the Lord, om* Judge, our 
Law-giver, our King, our Saviour, 

Httnter'a Sacred Biography. 



CHAPTER XIV.- 



ISAAC. 



IN the history ^hich we have traced^ the life 
of the patriarch Abraham, has appeared to be of 
$o much importance, and has so abounded in in-* 
cident, that we have appropriated three chapters, 
to delineate some of the most striking traits in 
his character f but the limits of oar design, wiU 
not admit of equal attention to the conduct of the 
different branches of his family. We have al- 
ready glanced at the journey of Abraham^s ser- 
vantix) the city of Nahor, to take a wife for Isaac* 
The particulars which that transaction presents, 
are a beautiful and interesting picture, of the 
simplicity of ancient manners and customs. 

^ And li^hat is of more consequence, we see 
all parties piously regarding Divine direction 
in a matter of so much importance. The father 
giving full proof of his solicitude for the happi- 
ness of his only son, by seeking to match him 
with virtue and religion ; rather than with rank, 
and affluence, to the endangering of his m<mi 
and religious principles* 
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This pioiifl oiotive appears to have been re- 
markably blessed^ when Eliezer eame to the 
well of the eity of NahiMr ; foe be had searceljr 
finished his address to the God of Abrahimif 
his mastery when Providenee^ who works un- 
seen^ unknown, unobserved by us, brought the 
snbjeet of his prayer already to his view ; and 
in what amployinent was the intended bride 
if teac -firand?' Is die iodoli^tly reelimig un- 
der a ean^py of st«^e, or taking the evening 
sir attended by ^ splendid retinue of servants 2 
N05 behold her, beautiful, young:, and high boni, 
bearing a pitcher on her shoulder to- the wdt, 
to dra^ water for the^ family! And Jeam, that 
the hmnUe» yet useful employments -of domes- 
tie life^ however they may appear in the view <tf 
unfeeling wealth, or gidfly dissipation, are a 
Tirtuoi» woman's most honourable oeoupationf 
because most (ccmducive to the essential Intermits 
and real eomferto of mankind. 

Isaac, at the age irfthreeseore, becomes the fa- 
ther of two sons, twenty years after his marri- 
age with Rebekah. 

The strife which liad begun before they were 
horn, becomes visible at the birth, and their 
coatention not only c(Aiilnued'during the great- 
er part of their lives, but was transmitted tr) 
tljeir posterity. As Isaac's children gro# np, he 
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J8 under tke necrasitj of -ariskig and exerting 
himself f for the bliesaing of Pravidence is to 
bo^asked^ and to be expeeted only when men are 
found in the ^ay of their duty^ and employing 
lawful and approved means of prospering* We 
aeecnnlingly find him, with the prudent sagi^eily 
of a good ^usband, father^ and master, directing 
th^ removal of his family from jdaee to plaee» as 
occation frequently required; forming aUjanoes 
with his powerful neighbours for the purpose .of 
aeeurity, and presiding in the affairs of religion^ 
/^is favourite employment. 

The dtetresaes which embittered the remain- 
der of his liley w^e chiefly internal and domes- 
tie; and had their source in his own infirmity , 
a fond purtiality for his eldest son ; the mischief 
of which was increased and kept alive, by a 
partiality equally decided, ^which Bcbekah en- 
tertained in favour of j4icob« 

The evil of a man-s lot may he frequently 
traced -ta. some weakness which hehaa indul- 
ged ; and of all the infirmities to wbieh our na- 
ture is subject, none is more unreasonable, un- 
wise, or u«gu9t, than that of making a differ- 
ence between one child and another. The tri-^ 
fting circumstances of personal likeness, of beau* 
ty and,, deformity, and the like, over which pa- 
rrents had Uttie pow^j and the children none 
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at all ; and which, in themselves, have neither 
merit nor demerit; which are the objects neither < 
of just praise nor of blame, have been known 
to establish distinctions in families, that have 
excited jealousies and discord, to the destruction 
of their peace, and acceleration of their ruin. 

It was not long before the effect of parentid 
partialities, involved the family of the patriarch 
in these disastrous consequences; for we find a 
competition for |>recedency, and the right of 
primogeniture, had whetted the spirits of the 
brothers against each other, from their earliest 
years. But while the fomily was torn with in- 
ternal dissentions. Providence was pleased to 
visit them with a grievous calamity: ^* There 
was a famine in the land, besides the first fam- 
ine that was in the days of Abraham." This for. 
a while repressed animosity ; the straggle fer 
precedency giv^s ^ace to the weightier con* 
cem. Where shall we find bread ? This dispen- 
sation was probably intended as a correction to 
all parties. 

"And the Lord appeared unto Isaac, and 
said. Go not down into Egypt, dwell in- the 
land which I shall tell thee of. Sojourn in this 
land, and I will be with thee, and will bless 
thee ; for unto thee, and unto thy seed, wfll I 
give all these eeuntries 5" «' andin thy seed shall^ 
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all the natiQUs of the earth he blessed." Isaae 
being thus warned^ retired to Gerar, one of the 
eities of Palestine. He became very great in 
that land, had possessicm of flocks, and herds, 
and great store of servants ; and the Philistines 
envied him; for all the wells which his father's 
servants had digged in the days of Abraham, the 
Philistines had stopped and filled witifi earth. 
This threatened the destruetion of Isaac's flbeks ; 
for without water, the cattle upon a ^ thousand 
hills are a perishing commodity. Isaao there- 
fore diggedagain ihe wells* But of such valu^ 
were springs of water in a country, the chief 
riches of which consisted in cattle, that no soour 
er had he met with them, than the herdsmen 
of Gerar were striving to gain possession of the 
wells. What waa the conduct of Isaac on this 
oceasiott i 0id he attempt by force to support his 
just rights ? That he was able to have kept the 
possession we cannot doubt } for before this, Abi- 
meleeh, the king of 4;he PJhilisUnes^ had said tq 
him : ** Go from us, for thou art mightier than 
we/' But notwithstanding his power, we find 
huan rather meekly receding, than violently con* 
tending for what was so valuable to him. We 
find him relinquishing the wells which he ha4 
digged, after testifying against the conduct of 
the herdsmen of Gerar, by cfdling the wells 
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Esek and Sitnali ;- names which denote the ha- 
tred, and contention of those persons. 

Haying heen pursued by the jeatousy and 
selfishness g^iis neighbours, he conquers by 
yielding I a victory the most certain, the most 
honourable, and the most satisfactory. He re- 
tires, until he could dig a well without molesta- 
tion ; then he breaks forth in this pious excla- 
mation : " Now the Lord hath made room for 
us, and we shall be fruitful iu the land ;" and he 
called the name of the well Rehoboth.>^ 

Having made so great a sacrifice for peace, 
he had confidence to go up to Beersheba ; and 
after the insults and outrage, he received from 
the Philistines, he is consoled and distinguishedy 
in a remarkable manner^ by the assurance of 
Divine protection and favour ; for the Lord ap- 
peared unto him the same night, and said: ^^I 
am the God of Abraham, thy father ; fear noti 
for I am with thee, and will bless thee.'^ 

Here lot us inquire, did tfav mild, and peace- 
ful temper o{ the patriarch, subject him to the 
imputation of pusillanimity, or expose him to 
the contempt of his powerful neighbours? On 
the contrary, we find Abimelech, the king of the 
Philistines, coming from Gerar, and with him 
Ahuzzath, one of his friends, and Phicol^ th^ 
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chief captain of his army, to make suit to Isaac 
for his amity andl friendship. 

And when he asked them : *' Wherefore come 
ye to me, seeing ye hate me ? They said, we 
saw certainly that the Lord was^- with thee/' 
Here are the declarations verified : " When a 
a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh his 
enemies to be at peace with liim.'' <f He that is 
slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city.'' 

This is. a subject worthy the contemplation 
of statesmen, and rulers of kingdoms ; for them 
to consider what sacrifices they have made to 
the cause of humanity ; in what degree they 
have been actuated by the spirit of tlie gospel, 
in overcoming evil with good; how they have 
profited by that dispensation which was intro- 
duced to promote peace on earthy good will to 
men. 

("Those scenes of human life which make the 
greatest figure in history, are far from being 
the most beneficial to mankind ; neither were 
the persons whose names have been transmit- 
ted to us with renown, whose actions have daz« 
zled posterity with their lustre, either the hap- 
piest in themselves, or the greatest blessings to 
the age in which they lived. 
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To make one man a hero, how many gar- 
ments must have been rolled in Mood! And 
what are the acclamation^ of a triumph, but the 
miserable echo of the cries of the wounded, and 
the groans of the dying ! 

£ighteen years after this, we find the domes- 
tic tranquillity of the patriarch's family again 
disturbed, and that by his favourite son ; who, 
in the 40th year of his own lifCj which is the 
hundreth of his father's, introduced two idola- 
trous wives into the family. Here were two 
evils in one : the being unequally yoked with 
unbelievers^ and carrying on a practice which 
has ever been, and ever will be, destructive to 
domestic peace. 

The daughter of a Ilittite, would naturally be 
disposed to interrupt the religious harmony which 
prevailed ; and two wives at once, would as cer- 
tainly be disposed to annoy each other, and to 
embroil the whole family in their quarrels. Isaae 
was well acquainted with the solicitude of his 
pious father on his own account, in the impor- 
tant engagement of marriage. We may easily 
conceive then how he felt at the accumulated 
irregularity of his own son Esau. Neglected 
and unconsulted in a matter of the highest con- 
sequence to his comfort, by that son whom he 
had cherished with the fondest affection, and oa 
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whom he rested his fondest hopes ; he saw that 
the holy descetit was in danger of being mar- 
red^ by an impure heathenish mixture, and that 
the minds of his grand-ehildren, were likely to 
be perverted from the knowledge and worship of 
the God of their fathers. The undutiful conduet 
of Esau, was a grief of mind to Isaae and Ber 
bekah. 

Whether from vexation occasioned by this 
event, from accident, or from disease of the or- 
gans of sight, we find Isaac, in the 135th year 
of liis age, in a state of total blindness ; so that 
forty-three years of his pilgrimage were passed 
in a dark, uncomfortable state. 

When he begins to be sensible of growing in* 
firmities, he appears anxious to convey the 
double portion, the patriarchal benediction, ac» 
cording to the bent of his natural affection, ta 
his eldest and beloved son. 

He calls him with paternal tenderness, and 
pro^ioses to him the mingled grati^cation of pur«- 
suitig his own favourite amusement, of minis- 
tering to his fond father's pleasure, and of 
securing for himself the great object of his am- 
bition and desyttf the blessing, and all its valua- 
ble effects. 

In this instance, the eye of hia mind^ seems 
to have beea as dim as the bodily organ, in over- 
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looking the undiitifulness which had pierced a 
father's hearty by Esau's unhallowed marriage 
with the Hittites. 

He seems to discern in his darling those qual- 
ities only, in which misguided affection had 
dressed him. This manifests that a strong and 
lively principle of grace, may consist with much 
natural weakness. But Rebekah, equally at-- 
tentire to the interest of her younger son, and 
overhearing the charge which Isaac gave to 
Esau, immediately determines at all hazards^ 
to carry a favourite pointy she projects to ob- 
tain by management,, what she despaired oi 
bringing about by the direct road of entreaty 
and persuasion. Unhappy it is for that family^ 
the heads of which entertain opposite views, 
and pursue separate interests. 

The apologists for Rebekah, chuitably ascribe 
her conduction this occasion, to motives of re- 
ligion. She IS supposed to be actuated through* 
out by zeal for supporting the designs of Om- 
nipotence : << The elder shall serve the young- 
er/' This might be her aim, but true religion 
does not incline, any to do evil, that good may 
come of it. The deception which she practised 
upon the helplessness of her husband, was i% 
becoming in the wife of his youth ? Was it con- 
sistent with genuine piety to take tho. work of 
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Jehovah out of his hands, as if His wisdom needed 
the aid of human craft and invention ? And could 
a mother, not only herself deviate into the crook- 
ed path of dissimulation and falsehood ; but per- 
suade and constrain her own son to viblate sacred 
truth ? This cannot come to good. 

When Esau found that his brother, had sup- 
planted him in the blessing, the tenderness of 
bis expostulation is ve;:y remarkable: <<Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father ? Bless me, even 
me also. ! my father ! and Esau lifted up his 
voice and wept/' Esau was sensible, at this mo- 
tient, of the value of the blessing which hereto- 
fore he had slighted. And now {lehold the spark 
of diseord, w}iich before had kindled between 
brethren, blown into a flame, which threatens des- 
truction to the whole family ! And dreadful to re- 
late, Esau looks forward with desire to the death 
of his father, that be may prosecute revenge 
ai^inst his brother unto blood* 

Hitherto we have seen Esau an object of com- 
passion, but now we must view him with abhor- 
rence I and we find the judgments of the Most 
High, prosecuting this murderous disposition in 
bis posterity, to their utter ruin : " For thy vio- 
lence against thy brother Jacob, shame shall co^ 
ver thee, lEund thou shalt be cut off for ever."^ 
Sebekah, now that a sword pierces through her ' 
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owB soul, in the danger of losing both ber cb3- 
dren }n one day^ discerns^ too late^ how imprn*^ 
vdently she has acted ; and is glad to purchase the 
safety of her favourite at the price of his banish* 
ment 

The threatening words of the elder son, had' 
reached the ears of his aged father ; and he has 
the inexpressible mortification of learning, that 
he, whom he had cherished in lits bosom, and to 
whom his fondness would have given every things 
was enjoying the prospect of his approaching 
death, because it would afford a safer opportunity 
of practising his meditated revenge. This was as 
the bitterness of death. And thus severelythe 
unwise attachment of both parents, punished it- 
self in its effects. 

'To prevent the dreadful mischief which hung^ 
over his hoary head, all his prospects concerning 
£sao being now blighted, Isaac gladly consenta 
to the dismission of Jacob; and all hfs hopes at 
length settle in him whom he loved less. For a 
father at 140 years to part with his heir, to send 
him away into a far country, might well appear 
Uke parting with him for ever. The fervour of 
his farewell benediction patliettcally eitpr^ases 
his despair of meeting him again : << God AImi£^* 
ty bless thee, and make thee frtiitful> that thou 
mayst be a multitude of people* And give thee 
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ihe blessiiig of AWaham^ ta thee^ and to thy seed 
mth tbee; that thou mayest inherit the land 
wherein thou art a strang^er^ lyhieh God gave to 
Abraham." These are the last words of Isaac u^ 
on record ; biit his latter end was at a greater 
dl[9tance than he or^sau apprehended. 

He sarvired this event forty years. Be lived 
to be refreshed with the good tidings of the sue- 
eess of the blessing ; to see the increase of Ja-* 
eob's family^ and even to embraoe his grand- 
children. 

And the days of Isaac were a hundred and 
fourscore years ; and he died, and was gathered 
to his people. Thus livedo and died, Isaac, tho 
son' of Abraham, a man of contemplation,' piety, 
and peace | a man of few and slight in&rmities^ 
<tf many and eminent virtues. 

To young men he may be held up as a pat* 

tern of filial tenderness and submission. Isaac 

possessed, in an eminent degree, that most arnia^ 

ble quality of ingenuous youth, dutiful respect to 

the memory of her that bare him. Fulfilling the 

IkrBt class of relative duties prepazes for highen 

The transition from an afiecti^iate son, to a kindi 

and indulgent husband,^ i» natural antf easy^ 

which may furnish a ptain b«it important rate to 

young persons, in formkig the great choice for 

lile» What reasoii is thereto expect that one 
s E 
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wbo has violated the first law of nature, and of 
morality, will fall at once, without preparation, 
into the more complicated duties of the conjugal 
9tate. The master of a family may learn of the pa- 
triarchy domestic piety and devotion, conjugal fe- 
licity and persevering industry* 

The selfish and contentious, are reproved by 
the example of bis moderation ; by his patience 
under unkindness and injustice ; by his meek sur- 
render of an undoubted right for the sake of 
peace. Let the aiBuent learh to adorn rank by 
humility and condescension, and the alBicted to 
endure distress with fortitude and resignation. 

Let his infirmities be remembered only as an ad- 
monition to ourselves ; and let us be followers to- 
gether of him, and of all them, who, through faith 
and p^tience^ inherit the promises.^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



JACOB. 



WE have Been that superiority and pre-emi- 
nencef were conferred upon Jacob before he was 
bom ; and we shall see that the struggle which 
early began between the two brothers^ did not 
soon subside. 

^ With more than ordinary reasons for loving 
each other, the ill judged partialities of parental 
affection, and^tbe lust of precedency and of pow* 
er, inflame them to uncommon rancour and ani- 
nosity. 

It cannot be affirmed, that the conduct of Ja-~ 
cob wasf either pure ob praise-worthy,, in taking, 
advantage of his brother's hunger to^ obtain the 
Mrthrlgfat, or of his father's blindness, in order to- 
procure to himself the paternal benediction. Pro- 
vidence neither appoints nor approves of crooked 
and indirect paths to the ends He proposes. Weak 
and erring men, may not be displeased tahave, at 
time9, part of their work taken off their hands | 
but if we presume to take the work of God upon^ 
ourselves^ it is both with sin and with danger : 
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<« His counsel indeed shall stand, but the offfeu^ 
der shall pay the price of his rashness." 

If we inquire what could nf^e Rebekah and 
her favourite son, so anxious to obtain for him 
the pre-eminence, it may be answered. First, 
that the ^ft of prophecy was known to be eon- 
ferred upon the patriarch Isaac; and, in con- 
sequence, the parental benediction was consider- 
ed to -have the force of a prediction. Secondly, 
superiority and power over the rest of the fami- 
ly, in patriarchal times, were affixed to priority 
of birth. — Thirdly, a double portion of the pa- 
ternal inheritance appertained to the first bom.--^ 
FouKhly, the honour of priesthood resided then, 
and for many years after, in the^gftrst born. — 
And finally, the promise of the Messiah, « the 
first bom among many brethren,'^ was entailed 
npon the eldest son; and this was Justly under- 
stood to eonfer a dignity and lustre, superior to 
all ttimporal blessings. 

The guilt of Esau consisted, in underviUtu- 
ing and despising an advantage so distinguished ; 
which Jacob, (m the contrary, estimated so high- 
ly as to be induced t» use unjustifiable meanil 
to procure it. He did obtain the birth-right, 
but thereby he lost a brother; be stole by sub- 
tility the prophetic b/snedietion, but he Iraised 
op* agiunst himself an implacable foe* He is 
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mstontly CDnstrained to become an exile and a 
j^anderer from his father's house ; and» ^hen he 
comes to make the estimate of his own life, neso* 
the close of it, what is the amount?. « Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been.** 

Indeed, whilst be was practising deceit upon 
his nearest relatives in Canaan, Providence 
was silently preparing - the means of requiting 
him in Padan-Aram, in tiie person of one al* 
ready a near relation, and about to be much 
more elc^ely allied to him, Laban the Syrian, 
a man much mmre cunning and selfish, and 
much less scrupulous than himself; a man who 
appears, from first to last, invariably attached 
to his own interest; and so greedy and mer- 
eenary^ as not to prize any thing but as it mtn* 
istered to his gain. Such was the man with 
whom Jacob was to spend a very considerabla 
part of his life; and whose treatment of him» 
vein, in the eyes of the severest judge, be a 
sufficient punishment for the jEallacies he had 
practised at home. 

Beh<dd, then, in the covenant head, apd re* 
presentative of the holy family, a « Syrian rea- 
dy to perish !" leaving his father's house, with- 
out an attendant, without a guide, without 
a companion ; and the affliction of his banish- 
ment greatly increased by the coasciousnesa 
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tkat he had brought it on himself^ and by the 
necessity of enduring it, for wearisome days 
and nights, by himself alone. Having grasped 
at more than was right, and hastened to prefer* 
ment without waiting for Providence^ he puts 
himself just so much further back. Seekins 
rule and pre-cHiinence in his father's family, he 
ftnd& severity and servitude in the house of a 
stranger^ If men will carve for themselves* 
they must not charge the consequences ^ their 
rashness and presumption^ upon the Divine Be- 
ing^. 

The scripture informs us, Esau knew of the 
journey, and the occasion of it; it is. therefi»'e 
probable that Jacob stole away secretly, and 
without any retinue ; the better to elude tiie vig- 
ilance and resentment of his brother, who, h^ 
had reason to apprehend, would pursue him to 
take away his life. Esau had not only despised 
the counsel of bis father, by manning into aja 
idolatrous family, but insulted his parents, iii the 
highest degree, by bringing, at one time, two 
wives of that description* The disappoint- 
ment &nd vexation consequent upon a step 490 
imprudent, is feelingly set forth in the language 
of Rebekah : << I am weary of my life because 
of the daughters of Heth ; if Jacob take a ^ife 
of the daughters of Heth, such aa these virhijeli 
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are of the daughters of the land, what good shall 
lay life do me ?'* 

We have hitherto exhibited little more than 
the flfhades of Jacob's character; we shall now 
bring forward some of the bright and amiable 
parts (rf it. Like those who have set their affec 
tions on things that are above, Jacob seems to 
have determined upon pursuing the most glori- 
ous attainments. In the ardour of this pursuit, 
ill one instance, he had undoubtedly been precip- 
itatedinto a wrong course for the acquisition of 
the object in view ; and, in another, matenial in- 
iluence had been exerted, and advantage taken 
^of his inexperience. " 

*^Buttbou^ some tinges of human frailty, in 
these instances, are observable, we have not any 
reason to eondude that his heart was not right in 
the sight of God; for in the important concern of 
marriage, we find him piously regarding the 
coonsel and solicitude of his parents, that the 
worship of the true Gt)d might be preserved in 
• the &mily. This disposition of mind was bles- 
sed in an extraordinary manner ; for in the hour 
of Ills extremity, in the wilderness, when he had 
only a stone for his pillow, he was favoured with 
the vision of the ladder, and of the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon it. And be- 
hoM^ the Lord stood above it, and said : «« I lun 



ttie Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
€k>d of Isaac ; the land whereon thou liest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed* And thy 
seed shall be as the dust of the,eiurth ; and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the easty 
and to the north, and to the south* And in thee, 
and in thy seed, shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed ; and, behold ! I am with thee^ 
and will keep thee in all places whither thoa 
goest, and will bring thee again into this land ; 
lor J will not leave thee, till I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of*" 

Here is a renewal of the promise to Abraham, 
and to his seed after him. Jacob's promptitude 
of acknowledgment of so great a favour, is beau* 
tifuUy displayed in his rising early, and imnie- 
diately erecting a monument of such^ simple ma- 
terials as the place aSbrded, to the memory of 
this heavenly vision, which he was desirous to 

impress on his heart for ever* The stone which 

» 

had been his pillow, he set up for a pillar, which 
he anointed, and consecrated to the honour of 
God, by the name of Bethel, that is, the Souse qf 
Godi and then he entered into a solemn vow 
unto the Lord* Animated by such a risidh, la- 
cob doubtless went on his way rejoicing; and, 
under the guidance and direction of an indfil- 
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jgetkt Proi^idenee^ arrived at BBidan-Aran in 
safety* 

It was that simile age of the world, in whieh 
the chief oecupation and enjoyments <^ human 
nature, were seen in the shepherd^s life ; while 
as yet> gold had not determined 4he value of in-* 
tellectual, as well as natural productions j while 
as yet, eomnlerce had not opened her ten thou- 
sand channels of luxury, to enervate and gmv 
rnpt mankind. 

His conversatfon with the shepherds of Ha- 
ran, must always afford delight to those, whose 
taste is not debauched hy the frippery of modern 
^aniiers, and the affectation of cermony and coai^ 
pliment ; who can relish the honest simplicity of 
nature, and the genuine expression of unaffected 
kindness and benevolence. 

While they are speaking, Rachel draws nigh 
with her fleecy' charge ; and Jacob, with flie ar- 
dour natural to a manly spirit, and the zeal of 
an affectionate relative, runs forward to salute,. 
«nd assist his fair kinswoman* Little offices <^ 
civility, are the natund effusions of a good and 
honest heart : they often suggest the ftrst senti- 
ment of love, both to those who confer, and tm 
those who receive them; and they keep love 
"alive when it is kindled. Rebekah had been 
courted by proxy, vrith presents and promises; 

T 
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Rachel is cdnrted by ber husband in pers^ 
with the looks^ the language^ ami the service ^ 
love. Their attachment to each otber^ did not 
long escape the penetrating eye of the crafty fa^ 
ther^ and nnele ; who^ from the time he observe4 
itf considered how best to convert it to his owb 
advantage. 

Jacob had for some time^ unsdicited^ and with- 
out any stipulation, rendered his best services to 
Laban for nothing; his principal object being 
to render himself agreeable, to his amiable cou- 
sin. When therefore Laban, who mjist clearly 
have foreseen the answer, undei^ an affected re- 
gard to the interest of his relation, inquired into 
the condition ai his future services, Jacob, with- 
out hesitation, mentions a marriage, with his 
younger daughter; and, having no marriage por- 
tion to give the father, as the custom of the 
times required, he offers as an equivalent, seven 
years of personal servitude and labour. The 
proposal is no sooner made than accepted ; and 
Laban has the satisfaction of betrothing his" 
daughter, to wealthy Isaac's son and heir; and 
of securing for himself the emolument of Jacobus 
labour, for sevep good years. Thus the rights 
of humanity, the laws of hospitality, and the ties 
of consanguinity, are all made basely to truckle^ 
to the most sordid of all human passions ; and 
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tl^ free born grandson of Abraham sinks into afir- 
ject servitude. 

But be bears' with patience and cheerfulness^ 
the ardour of the meridian sun, and the eold 
ehilling damps of the evenings so long as he has 
-decess to the company and conversation of his be- 
loved Rachel; and though he served seveni 
years for her, they seemed to him but a few 
days for the love he had to her. When he had 
faithfully fulfilled his part of the engagement, he 
4^s upon Laban to perform what was incumbent 
^ponhim. 

The better to conceal the fraud he was me* 
ditating, Laban feigns compliance, and amuses 
Jacob with all the usual apparatus of a mar- 
riage feast. According to the custom of the east- 
em nations, the bride was conducted to the 
bed of her husband with silence, in darkness^ 
and covered from head to foot with a veil ; cir- 
cumstances all of them favourable to the. wickedt 
selfish plan, which Laban had formed to de- 
. tain his son-in-law longer in his service. And 
:Leah is substituted in the room of her sister. 

Here we see, that he, who, by sub til ty and 
falsehood, substituted himself for his b'rothAiP 
£sau, in stealing >away the blessing, is punish- 
ed, for his deceit, by finding a Leah where he 
suspected a Rachel, Be who employed undu!$» 
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advantage to arrive at the rigbt of the fire^ 
liom^ has undue advantage taken <A him, in 
haying the first born put in the place of the 
younger. He who could practise upon a i^ 
ther's blindness, though to obtain a laudable endi^ 
is, in his turn, practised upon by a fether em- 
ploying the cover of night, to acodmplish a v«rf 
unwarrantable purpose. Laban was base, ireach* 
erous, and wicked \ but Providence is wise, fa^y-y 
and just. Let the man wb^ dares to do ^vH 
that good may come of it, kdk at Jaeoh, and 
blush. The shame, vexation, and distress, of 
such a disappointment are more readily imagin- 
ed than described. 

Laban, as avarice seldom chooses^ to avow ite 
real motive, endeavours to justify his treachei7 
and breach t>f faith, by a pretended regard ta 
the custom , of the country, which permitted nc(t 
the younger to be given in marriage before (be 
£rst born. An honest man woitl4 have given . 
this information, when the bargain was first pro- 
^sed j it was an insult, not an indemnification, 
to produce it how. The man, who, last night« 
shuddered at violating a foolish and absurd cus- 
tom of the country, is not ashamed, the ne^tl 
fliorning, to propose polygamy and incest; and 
4o make his own children the instruments. What 
4oee it oomera himi that disorder and distress 



are introduced into his daughtefr's family^ so 
loiig as it can any how redound to his private 
benefit? 

If another has any thing like a weak side^ 
avarice is quick sighted as the eagle to discern 
it ; and not more penetrating to discover^ than 
dexterous to convert it to his own advantage. 
Laban^ who had seen hJis flocks and herds mul- 
tiply^ . and his wealth increa^^e under Jacob's 
eare, builds, Upou his unabated attachment to 
flachel, the project of a further continuance 
of Jacob's servitude. The proposal which 
avarice made without a blush, love accepted^ 
with perhaps too much precipitation. For 
we have not any , reason to suppose, Jacob was 
desirous of a plurality of wives: mueh less of 
assuming the sister of his beloved Rachel, to 
be her rival in his affections. It does not ap- 
pear that the solemnization of Jacob's mar- 
riage with Rachel, was deferred till the expi- 
, ration of the second term of seven yeara. Pro- 
vided Laban obtained sufficient security for 
the performance of the agreement, it was in- 
different to him when Jacob got possession of 
tiie bride. 

Hitherto the profits of Jacob's industry had 
been wholly his uncle's ; he had most ungenQ- 



rouely Uktn ndrMtftge nf Iris n^phew^s ilttadb^ 
«meiit to his daugtiter^ to reduee ^hiHi to- a mere 
drudge for his own interest He is at length 
-MMtMrined to eonsent to Jacob's srhoring the frait 
Hlf his HyWn lahbar^ that he may jarorkle forhis 
<0WB ftttily. 

Labon's eraftiiieas would have proved too 
-faafd ftir Jacobus candoar and integrity; but Di- 
''Vine wisdoiii» at length, proved more than a 
^Siatbh fer even the eunnSng of a Lahan* Jacob* 
ipit>posesy as^his hire, such apart of the floek» 
•which he fed, as sliould-be in future produeed 
of a certain description. The device which he 
€imployed, 'Stiid which seems to have, been '^ag- 
'geftted to Mm in a dfteam, is well known io all 
who read the Scriptures. The success of it^ 
'must be attributed to a aiiraealous interposition. 
^Herieby the condition of Jacob, was^ speedily and 
'Wonderfully changed for the better: '<And tto^ 
-man itteresaad exceedin^y, and had much cattte^^ 
-and mfedd servants^ and men servants, ^uid ca- 
mels, and asses.'^ Herein is the world instruc* 
ted, that he who fears and follows God, will^ 
^aooner or later, find his reward. 

Jaeohsoon perceives the discontent of IiadbMi 
»and hiaaons, and judges dt better for all parties 
HOiatl they ahottkl separate. The dialogue be- 



^ivete Jmob and liis wires on this oceasion^ ex- 
imids our knowledge of tbe distresses he bad 
i«3:perieiieed» and exhibits the picture of a coTet- 
<»Qs fl»an • in strong colours. From it we learn 
that the sordid father^ not. contented with exact- 
ing from his son-in Jaw tbe rigorous performance 
«f his hard bargain^ bad frequent recourse to 
triek and chioanery^ to overreach and defraud 
him. 

<< Te iknow/' says Jacob, «< that with all my 
»power I have servedyaur father, and your father 
*^aih deceived me^ and changed my wages ten 
times; /bat God suflTered him not to hurt me* 
^Apd Raebel and Leah answered, is there yet any 
i|iorlion or inheritance for us in our father's 
rhoiflseE Are we not aecountedof him strangers? 
«F«r be bath sold us, and faatb quite devoured 
.also oar «oaey/^ Providence^ liowever, in 
4ipite ^f Laban^ fulfils to Jacob the covenant 
^BxidyromiBe, entered* into at Betbel. Jaoob had! 
'Stipulated on]y for bread to eat, and raiment 
'tapat on, whilst be was from home; and a safe 
yetuni 'to bis father's boose ; but blessings are 
'Showered upon bira beyond bis expectation^ 
^aod farexeeeding bis desires. And tbe God of 
*BelbeI, who >now directs him to return ta the 
4and-af his Jundredy warns Labim> in a dreaoi 
by nighty not to molest liim* 
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How noble is tlie disdain which Jacob ex- 
presses on being charged with the theft of La- 
ban's gods! How manly the recapitulation of his 
past services, and sufferings ! How bold the de- 
fiance he bids to malicCf and resentment ! 
<< What is my sin, that thou hast so hotly pur- 
sued after me ? Whereas thou hast searched aU 
my stuff, What hast thou found of all thy house- 
hold stuff? Set it here before my brethren, and 
thy brethren, that they may judge between u& 
both. These twenty years have I been with thee>, 
thy ewes, and thy she-goats have not east their, 
young, and the rams of thy flock, have I not 
eaten. That which ~was torn of beasts, I bfHiught 
not unto thee, I bare the loss of it ; of my hand 
didst thou require it, whether stolen by day^ 
or stolen by night. Thus I was, in the day^ 
drought consumed me, and the frost by nighty 
and my sleep departed from mine eyes| thus 
I have been twenty years in thy house : I served 
thee fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six 
years for thy cattle^, and thou bast changed 
my wages ten times. Except the God of my 
father, the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Isaac had been with me, surely thou hadst sent 
me away now empty! God hath sepn my afflic*- 
lion, and the labour of my hands^ and reboJud 
thee yesternight*'* 



^ The power of troth ki irresistible. Labant, 
though with an ill grace, is constrained to yield 
to it, and natters we at length amicably 
settled ; bfit with iite aolemnities of a sacrifice* 
.mn oath, and a monumental pillar. Laban, who 
liad the wid&ed intention, and the guilty con- 
aeience, is moat eager to resort to the sanction 
•f 'oaths and promises. He knew that he him- 
self needed to be bound, and ther^ore judges 
iC neeessary to bind another; laws are for the 
Solent and i^nrioiis; eovenants for the £alse 
and perfidious : the Jight of an upright heart is a 
tew; the conscienbe of an honest man a faithful 
witness and judge. 

.Prom Laban having gods in his possessioii,' 
it may be inlbrred, that his family liad been 
4»rought up with ideas of their superintendence 
and protection. Rachel having ' become a mo«* 
ither, we cannot imagine an occasion in which 
snaternal solicitude for the safety of her chil- 
•dren, wo^ be more excited, tlian when she had 
Sn prospect, siot only the quitting for ever of her 
•fother^s house, but her native country, and tra* 
"veliing into a distant land to sojourn. Anxiety 
ilbr the welfare of lier family would naturally in- 
.'duce her, at such a time, to make use of every 
'means, which might conduce to their preaervaf 
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tion in so haziirdoiis an undertaking. Whetfi<MP 
she thought it neeessary to carry along with her 
some of her father's images for protection, we 
are not informed ; but had not this circumstance 
come to our knowledge, we should have whoUj 
at a loss to account for the occasion of the charg# 
which Jacob, afterwards, gave to his houses 
hold : ** Put away the strange gods that are 
among yon ; arise, let us go up to Bethel ; and I 
will make there an altar unto Gk>d, who answer* 
ed me in the day of my distress^ and was witli 
me in the way which I went.'* 

Jacob had gone to Padan-Aram that he mighi 
avoid all connexion with idolatry ; little expect- 
ing, we may conclude, that he should find the 
bouse of his uiicle not free from it« Considering 
how long he had been in if, it is rather extra- 
ordinary that he had not himself been drawn 
into idolatrous superstition. But to detail the 
varied occurrences of Jacob's life, as recorded in 
'the Scriptures, would not consist with the de<- 
ftign of this work^ which is to bring forward 
those parts of history that most strikingly dis- 
play Providential interposition, direction, and 
control. Few men experienced greater reverses 
of condition, than our patriarch ; but we find he 
gathered i^trength from the hardships which be 
endured ; supporting a life of unutterable aflUe- 
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/ttofi wHh the greatest fortitude^ suffering as a 
iiiaii5 but enduring and overcomiDg as a saint 

One general remark maj be applied to bis 
whole .history. His deepest distresses sprang out 
of his choicest comforts ; his most signal succes- 
ses took their rise from his heaviest afflictions. 
The attainment of the birth-right and blessing, 
drive him into banishment^ the labour, watch- 
fulness, and anxiety of a shepherd's lir^, con- 
duct him tojopulence and importance. The ele- 
vation he too eagerly grasped at, was the cause 
of his depression ; the humiliation to which he 
patiently submitted, became the foundation of 
his future greatness. We cannot think Jacob 
attained to much practical religion in the house 
of his father, at Lahai-roi ; but he has an oppor- 
tunity of learning It in silence and solitude, in 
the plains of Luz. It is good for a man that he ^ 
bears the yoke in his youth ; at ease we forget 
Ood; in retirement and danger, we call to re- 
membrance a long forgotten, but Almighty Bene*> 
Ikctor; and learn to feel our dependance upon 
Him. 

The partial fondness of Rebekah, had exposed 

her son to the unnatural unkindness and severi* 

ty of an uncle ^ the jealousy and envy of malevo- 

^ lent^ selftsh brothers-in-law^ drive him back to 



the ealm delights of his father^s honse. And 
Jacob eloses the extended scene of wo with 
the triumph of a belieyer^ looking, forward to 
bright^ uncloaded prospects of immortality. 



CHAPTER XVL 



JACOB AND JOSEPH. 



JACOB had this eonsdation under all his ^* 
flicttons^ that divine favour and regard were 
voDcbsafed to him i» a peculiar manner. No' 
sooner had he parted from has fiither4Q-law 
Iiaban, than the angels of Ood met him ; and 
when he drew near to EsavK^ there ^i^restled 
with hfaa a man until the breaking of. the day^ 
whom be afterwards describes as God» and 
agaimit whom, he prevailed in the contest* In 
oonsequenee he obtained a new and honourable 
name, which obliteraled that less honourable ap- 
^tation, commemorating a little itmigniftcant 
incident attending his birth; and which recorded 
the infamy (tf his unfair dealings with his &ttier 

X A more strikiDg speeimen of self-abaieiiient, hamilHj and unt* 
plicity, we shall not 6nd, than that which is eoiftained m Jaeol/t 
prayer : << I am not worthy of the least of all the mtxtien, and of ««n 
the tmtb whieK thoa hati shoved unto ti^* aervaot $ fi>r wUb flif 
ataffy I passed over Ihis Jordan, and now, I am beeorae two baBda.** 
V 
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and brother. Jacob whieh signifies Supplaniet, 
is k*ansfi»*med into Israel, a Prince TViih Qod ; 
with this testimony : ^^ For as a prince, hast thoo- 
power with God and with men, and hast preTail* 
ed/^ What could be a greater encouragement 
to him, when he was just at the point of meet- 
ing his brother Esau, who was advancing to- 
wards him with 400 men, and eonseioifs as he 
was of having given much cause of offence ? But 
we arc the fittest for every service, for every 
trial, when we have settled matters with our gra- 
cious and heavenly Protector. He, who by a touch 
disjointed Jacob's thigh, could by a word have 
scattered Esau's host. But behold, a greater 
miracle ! By a simple act of his sovereign wiU, 
He has in a moment changed Esau's heart. They 
meet, they converse, they love, as brothers ought 
to love. 

After this, Esau returned to his possession in 
Mount-Seir, with the present his brother had 
made him; and Jacob pursued his journey to 
Canaan. According to the promise and covenant 
of the God of Bethel, ratified more than twenty 
years before, he arrives in peace and safety at 
Shechem, the city of Hamor, the Hivite, of whom 
he bought a field ; in the same place Abraham 
first pitched his tent, upon coming into Canaan. 
There he erected an altar, and dedicated it, by 
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the name of El-elohe-Israel^ Qad, the God of Is- 
racL This event happened in the year of the 
world 2266 ; before Christ 1758 years ; after the 
flood 6±e, and in the 98th year of Jacob's life. Isaae^ 
his father, was then living at Beersheba> 157 
years old. 

Jaeob, after an absence of more than 20 years, 
has returned to the land of his nativity. He has 
purchased an estate ; he has spread his tent ; be 
has ereeted his altar ; his mountain stands strong. 
But perhaps the life of no other man, afibrds a 
like instance of accumulated distress; for his 
heaviest afflictions spring up out of objects from 
which the heart most seeks and expects delight* 
His only daughter, prompted by female vanity, 
or some motive equally deserving blame, ven* 
tares unattended beyond the verge of paternal 
protection, and falls into danger and shame. 
Two of her brothers, Simeon and Levi, fired 
-with indignation at the treatment of their sister, 
concert a plan for destroying all the inhabi* 
tants of Shechem. They rush upon them, and 
put them all ia the sword. 

We no where meet with an instance of more 
savage, indiscriminating barbarity. For the of- 
fence of one, a whde nation is mercilessly cut 
«ff ; and rapine closes the scene of blood ; for 
they plundered the eity, and carried off eaptivea 
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ike wretcked womeiiy whose buskaiids tliej ha4 
dmn. It is matter of surprtee that it did not oc<- 
casion a coafederaey of the nejghboiiriiig slat^s^ 
to exterminate saefa a hand of rohbeis and biup- 
derers from the face of the eiuih. Jacob is just- 
ly alarmed with the apprehension of this^ aad^ 
warned of God, removes from the Bei{;hb<mr- 
hood of Sheehemf to Bethel ^ a spot that hro^ght 
to his recollection calmer, hi^ier days j when lie 
had been blessed with the viajons of the Aimiigb- 
ty on his way to Padan-Aram. 

As if it was necessary to avert Divine von- 
geance, he now purges his family of every -vas- 
tige of idolirtry. We may coneluda it was«p 
easy mattcTf when they lived in an idolAtxsQiK 
country, to avmd superstitious ideas reqjieeti^, 
w^^sbip. 

While Jacob was on his way from Betfael» to 
present to his venerable parents, the wives and 
children which God had given him, Bachel, Jiia 
mufh beloved Rachel, died by the way^ after 
bearing him another son, to whom she gave the 
name of Benomi, that is, << the son of my sorvow.^*^ 
It was wise and pious of the father, to preserve 
rather the memory of the benefit received, than 
of the loss .sustained, by .substituting the name 
•f Beiyamhi, iht son of my right hand ; to mark 
and record sabmisstonjio, and trust in Providence^ 
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father than perpetuate hid grief by retainiBg 
. the maternal appellation. While this wound was 
still bleeding, the patriarch's heart was pierced 
through with another strdee, if not so acute^ per- 
Ikaps more overwhelming. « 

^ His eldest son, Reuben^ degrades and di»- 
honours himself by the commission of a crime^ 
which modesty blushes to think of, << and such 
as is not so much as named among the Gentiles." 
We might sit and weep awhile over the grave 
of Rachel ; but from the incestuous couch of Reu- 
ben imagination flies with horror and disgust. 
Jttdah, his fourth son^ had connected himself 
with a Canaanitish vfoman, whose progeny in>- 
Tolved him in eomplieated guilty and covered him 
"With shame. 

What a licentious, irregular, and disorderly 
family, is the family of pious Jacob ! After an ab- 
sence of more than 20^years, Jacob had rejoined 
Bis aged father, then in his '163d year, at Arbab,. 
afterwards called Hebron, the city where Abrflv 
Bam and Isaac sojourned; 

What must have been the delight of a parent 
at embracing a long lost, darling son ! and at 
finding him abundantly increased, in children 
and in wealth ! Jacob must have been agitated by 
various and mixed emotions. It would be na- 
tural for the old man to inquire into the chanao^- 
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ter and qualities of his grand-childrett. Th& 
answer to these inquirieay . m»st have awakened^ 
in the besom ^f the fathec, very paiDfuI-aBd'me- 
laneholy sensations. But it might be some, alle- 
viation to Jaeob, to have the privilege iOf pouring 
his sorrows into the bosom of a father; who^ 
from bis own experience, would be qualified to 
apply the sovereign balm to the aching heart of 
'his SOB. 

But the odaimties of neither father nor son^ 
are yet come to a period ; for in little more than, 
six yeans from their re-union^ Joseph, the.me^ 
morial of -BAGbel, the delight of Jacob, the prop 
of Isaac^s old age, disappeared, {ind was not 
iieaixl of till iiis venerable grandsire, bad slept 
many years in the dust. Jacob, under the presr 
sure of aburden nature was scarcely able to-sus- 
tain, was called upon to perfoitn the la^t sad 
office of filial afiection,i;and to lay his hands upon 
the already extinguished orbs of his honoured 
father. 

Jacob's fondness for his son Joseph, must have 
in some degree blinded his judgment. He ex* 
poses him to the jealousy and to the hatred of his 
.connections, by dressing his daiiing in a^eoat of 
many edours. What a fi)undation of mischief 
here was laid! The brothers mast have been 
less inflammable tfatfin they were well known to 
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ber not to have taken fire at this indiscreet dis- 
tinetion $ and Joseph must possess more firmness 
and self-denial, than the age of seventeen gene- 
rally discovers, if he had not some transient emo* 
tions of vanity, and self-saffieieney. 

The history of Jacobus family, exhibits a 
shocking view of mannera and of society, at that 
lieriod. They digest and execute a plan of miir« 
:der, with as much coolness as we should an im- 
firovemont in agriculture, or an adventure in 
.trade* It is no wonder that the poor Sheehe- 
onites found no pity at thier hands, when they are 
iSO.lost.to the feelings of filial duty, as to deliberate 
jtndrdelormine upon, their own brother's deaths. 

The tpiflii^ incident of the dreams lies rank* 
jUng in their bosom : " Behold," say they, <« this^ 
4lr6ani€ir oometh/^ The horror of being cast 
iaHvc rinto- a pit to perish with hunger, is not 
io be mneeivedr much less es;pressed.. What' 
:mu»t St Uien be to a heart like Joseph's, acquain- 
ted, till then, with only gentleness and indul- 
^fifBce 7 As if his brethren had done nothing 
iamiss, tbe^ ait down to eat bread*. And now,, 
dhihcdd the darlli^ of Jacob on the very brink 
t>f desqimir;^ when Providence, wiser than they 
*were etinriing, and more powerful than they 
^ere wicked^ intefposes for hts deliverance!:. 
The 4W»iini9t»ne€i0 wbi#b appeal?^ w Aofift^ 
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vowrable to Joseph^ work together for ttw 
preservation of his life^ and pave the way 
to ftlory. 

Had he not^ when seeking bis brethren» was- 
dered in the field, his arrival had happened too 
early for the passing by of the IshmaeHtes to 
«ave him; had he found his brethren iti She- 
ehem, as he expected, instead of Dothan, he had 
been out of the track whieh his delivereifs 
took. — Who can tell what is good or evil for 
a man, till the end come, and the mystery of Pro- 
Tidenee is unfolded ?-— These, to the eye of 
^7^ man, are little accidental eircumstanees ; but 
they are part of a vast arrangement made 
by Him, who worketh all things- after the 
counsel of bis own wilt, to biing about a greai 
purpose. There are wheels almost impercep- 
tible in the great machine, which the untutored 
eye is apt wholly to overlook; but which are as 
necessary to motion as the largest and moat 
obvious. 

Thas was the jewel of his fatJier vilely baiv 
tered away, as a thing of little value. Behold 
then, Joseph in the hands of the descendants 
of him, << whose hands were against every 
man, and every man's hand against him!" 
And he is safer with the wild Isfamaelitea, than 
with bloody unnatural brothers*. Reuben^- iti 
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seemsy was not present at their consuUatiQny bar- 
gBiJif and delivery. He is the ^nly one of the 
brothers that seems to have felt a single spark 
of pity for the iCflUcted yoiith^j or concern for 
the distress of his aged parent ; who must have 
been overwhelmed with despair^ when tlie bloody 
eoat was presented to him. 

Joseph becomes an illustrious example of a mind 
onsobdued by the deepest distress ; uncorrupted 
by the highest degree of elevation. 

His affliction commBnoed at an early period c^ 
Ufe; it was in its kind peculiarly hitter^ and 
severe ; it oame,£roma quarter which wasthe least 
to be apprehended; and the transition was 
instantaneous^ from a tranqnilUty and indul- 
gence wbieh kn.aw no bounds, to anguish which 
no language can express, no imagination can 
conceive. 

As he was to be an eminent type of Him, ^< who 
as. a lamb dumb before his shearers, opened not 
his mouth," the Scriptures represent Joseph 
subntitting to the barbarous treatment of his bre- 
thren, as doomed to perish* of hanger in an empty 
pit,. and sold into slavery. . 

X Perhaps Judah's proposal of selling Joseph, was not prompted 
merely by «ompUBotioii at the idea of frilling his brother ; b«t might 
be mingled with iome Gsnotitiis of temtemeM tad f«eliDg:(br hU dis- 
tress. 
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Be-sold by the Isbmaelites^ he lives^ and pros- 
pers in a strange land. A young man like him, 
brought up in fulness^ liberty5 and ease, might 
have been supposed stubborn and sullen^ under 
1^ change of condition so sudden and severe ; or 
to have sunk into melancholy and despair. But 
Joseph, with true magnanimity, accommodates 
his mind to his situation, and, without murmur or 
reluctance, applies himself to the discharge of 
his duty, as a diligent and faithful servant. 

The favourite son of Jacob is degraded and 
dishonoured, even when raised to the first rank 
of servitude in Potiphar*s house. But Joseph, 
pious^ modest, wise, and faithful, is equally res* 
pectable whether as a son or a servant. Divine 
blessings are showered upon Potiphar's house, as 
soon as Joseph enters into it. 

Joseph demeaned himself as a good servant, 
Potiphar as a wise, and kind master : « He made 
him overseer of his house; and all that he bad^ 
he put into his hand.'' 

Joseph was a goodly person and well favoured. 
Beauty, like every other gift, is to be received 
with thankfulness. But bow often does it prove 
a snare to the possessor, and a temptation to 
others ! Joseph's personal accomplishments^ seem- 
ed likely to prove more ruinous to him, thaii 
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^Ten the envy of his brothers. His master's 
wife looks upon him with eyes of unhallowed af- 
fection ; and attempts to make him a partaker 
of her impurity. Joseph dwells only on one cir- 
cumstance to settle and determine his conduct; 
the all-seeing eye of 6od, and the danger of 
offending Him : << How then can I do this great 
wickednessi and sin against God V^ 

The consequence to Joseph was such as might 
le expected5 from the temper of a lascivious 
and resentful woman. She accuses of an at*- 
tempt to seduce her^ the man; whom no con- 
sideration of pleasure or advantage, could in- 
duce to forsake the right path. This accusa- 
tiou; however false, being uncontradicted, is 
admitted as true ; and Joseph, notwithstanding 
his faithfulness, is immured in close custody, 
to be dragged forth at a proper opportunity to 
' severer punishment. 

He Is willing to sink under the weight of a 
false accusation, rather than by vindicating his 
own honour, expose the shame of a bad woman ; 
and he leaves the clearing up of his character, 
and the preservation of his life, to that God 
with whom he had entrusted still higher ton- 
cerns. 
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Here we see the least assuming virtnesy tem- 
perance, chastity, innocence, and self-goyern- 
ment, become a foundation in the time of trials 
for the most unshaken courage, manly constan- 
cy, intrepidity, and ev«n contempt of death. — 
No place is frightful to a good man, but the 
dungeon of an evil consciencc-^Free from that^ 
Joseph is at large, though in prison. It is the 
favour, or displeasure of an Almighty Judge» 
that makes this, or the other spot, comfortable, 
or irksome : « Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty**' But to the guiify, the 
whole world is a place of confinement. God, 
who delivered him out of the pit, accompanies 
him to the prison; and what heart so savage 
that goodness cannot mollify ? "What nature so 
obdurate that the power of the Almighty cannot 
reach? 

• The character of a goaler, implies sternness 
and severity ; but we find this good young man 
' in high favour with his keeper. Wherever we 
find Joseph, in Potiphar's house, in prison, or 
at court, we find a man faithful, diligent, and 
trusty; and we find him honoured, esteemed, 
and confided in, by all with whom he had any 
connexion* 

By a strange concurrence of circumstances, 
which the divine Providence alone could have 



brought togetilers Joseph h^s for bis fellow pri- 
soners^ two of the chief officers of the king 
•rf Egyp*» who^ had fallen under their master's 
di8pleasare> and had been for some time in con« 
finement; uncertain of their doom. 

The great God- id whetting his instruments^ 
making his arrangements^ marshalling his forces^ 
at very different times and in many diiTibrent 
places. TTie envy of Jacob's sons, the lascivi- 
ousness of Potiphar^s wife, the disobedience of 
Pharaoh's serTants, the anger of the king him- 
self, all, all meet in one point, the elevation of 
Joseph to the right hand of the throne. Had 171^' 
one link hean removed, the chain would have 
been broken asunder. But this work and coun- 
sel are of God, and therefore cannot be over- 
thrown. And it is not at all surprising that He 
who hski been thus preparing tbe work, should 
bring it to a conclusion by the dreams of the 
chief butler, and the chief baker of Pharaoh, 
and by means of the supernatural interpreta- 
tion which Joseph gave of them. 

How much wiser, how much more noble are 
they who live in communion with God, thali 
other men! Fdr though they do not all attain 
the gift of prophecy, yet they are all dignified 
wHh the spirit of prayer, the spirit of adoption^ 
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the spirit of faitk^ the sj^t of love and iji « 
sound mind. 

Joseph's interpretation of Pharaoh's dreamy 
carried conviction along with it^ and removed^ 
from Pharaoh, all the prejudices which frequent- 
ly hinder persons in high stations, from submit- 
ting to the evidence of truth, and acknowledging 
an understanding superior to their own. It made 
him understand, that a mere human wisdom^ 
would not be sufficient to execute what had been 
suggested to him, by wisdom from above; and 
that it would be vain to seek out for any other 
minister than God had chosen : « Can we find,'^ 
says Pharaoh, ^ such a one as this is, a man in 
whom the Spirit of God is 2" 

^In speaking thus, Pharaoh entirely reformed 
the errors of a false policy, wl)ich considers vir- 
tue and religion as unserviceable in the govern* 
mentof a state, and finds an exact probity too- 
great a check upon its views and projects. This 
stupid impiety is exposed to shame by an infidel 
king» He is convinced that the moi^e of the 
Spirit of God a minister has, the more capable 
he is of governing a kingdom. — And the least 
attention suffices to discover, that the opposite 
principle flows from the utter want of human un- 
derstanding. 
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EveryvStep Joseph treads through the valley 
of humiliatioiif is a progressive advancement 
to glory. Behold him then5 conducted to the 
right hand of the throne ! Behdd him ready to ; 

mouQt the second chariot, while admiring nations 
proclaim before him : « Bow the knee !'* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



JOSBPH. 

^ IF it is pleasant, in particular instances^ t^ 
observe Divine Providence justifying its own. 
procedure, by relieving, and vindicating oppres- 
jsed innocence, or by precipitating prosperous 
guilt front its lofty seat j what must be the satis* 
faction and delight of beholding the whole plan, 
of Providence unfolded ; every mystery explain- 
ed, and all the ways of God to men completely 
vindicated !. 

A very considerable part of our distress,, ari<p 
ses from hastiness and impatience of spirit. We 
are for rushing to the end at once; vre will not 
afford our Maker and Ruler leisure toopenhis^ 
designs, to illustrate his own> meaning. Vte 
would have the work of Heaven performed in> 
our own way I we have settled the whole order- 
of things in our own mind; and all is wrong that 
ignorance, fretfulness, and. presumption,, are 
pleased to. dislike. Cloudy,., rainy -weather is 
,inuch less agreeable than-, serenity ; yet it re- 
%uires but a moment's reliection.to be cpnvincedy. 
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that continual sunshine . would be the reverse of 
a blessing to mankind. 

The alternate suceession «f day and nighty of 
fiiiir weather and rain^ has not greater beauty and 
utility in the world of nature^ than are to be seen 
in the shades (^ adversityy and the sun beams of 
prosperity, which successively appear on the face 
«f tiie moral world. 

If there is a passage in history, which, more 
than anotfier, encourages us patiently and sub^^ 
missirely to wait for the end, to follow and sub- 
mit to the conduet of Providence^ it is the story 
<^ Joseph, the son of Jacob. He who foresaw the 
dangers and temptations to which Joseph would 
be exposed^ iif future, by his extraordinary ele* 
Tation* prepared him for it, by long exercise in 
the school of affliction. 

Thus he deals with his children. He strength- 
ens them in patience and humility ; and does not 
expose them to temptaj;ion till they are duly pre* 
pared for it Who does not rejoice to see the 
lame person who diligently and humanely servect 
the gaoler, humbly yet attentively conducting tlic 
aJBTairs of a mighty empire, as a minister oi state? 
Wi which this observation may be founded, that 
the fear of God, is the best security for a man's 
food bebaTiour in every situatton. And that he i» 
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not to be trusted in any things who has not con- 
science in every thing. 

Egypt gloried that she was not^ like other 
cotitttftes, dependent on the clouds of heayen for 
the fertility of her soil^ and the exuherance of 
her crops ; but that she derived her rich harvests 
from the flux and reflux -of her own river. In 
Tain, liowever, had the Nile arisen to tlie desired 
height during seven years of uncommon i>!ente- 
otisness, had not the prophetic foresight of Joseph^ 
laid np a foRndatioii for the time to Come. 

We are now brought to the years of afamine^ 
so great that it extended over all the face of 
the earth 5 and ail countries came into Egypt, to 
Joseph, to buy com. But when his ten brethren 
present themselves before him, wlio is quite nn- 
known to them, though they stand weH known 
and confessed to him; when he learns that faia 
tender father is still in tlie land of the living, 
that his dearest brother, his own mother^s son is 
also alive with htm, and in health. What must, 
'his emotions have been ! We can beliere that the^ 
sovereignty of Egypt, would not yield him a sa- 
tisfaction so sincere. But the singularity of the 
situation in which Joseph now 9tood, suggested^ 
no doubt, the experiment he makes upon th^^ 
temper and character of his brothers. Treated 
as spies^ roughly spoken td, their most sdesm 
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protestations disregarded, put in prison, and 
bound; their treatment of Joseph rushes upoa 
their memory, in all its guilt and horror; and 
they mutually upbraid, and reproach eael|^ other 
with their barbarity, « saying one to andther; 
We arc verily . guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he be- 
sought us, and we would not hear; therefore also 
his. blood is required.'^ 

Perhaps never before, were they brought to 
90 close consideration of their crime. Joseph 
gives them an opportunity of wiping away their 
guilt by the self accusation, the penitence and 
sorrow which are brought over them on this 
occasion, Hearing himself mentioned with so 
much tenderness and regret, by persons once so 
cruel, the pretended Egyptian, in spite of him- 
self, becomes a real Israelite. The tears steal 
into his eyes; and, to prevent a premature 
discovery, he is obliged to retire, to recompose 
biinsel&. 

The sight of his own brother becomes an ob^ 
ject so near his hearty, that on his. re turning and 
i:enewing the conversation, he assumes the Lord 
of Egypt, sets nine at liberty, binds Simeon 
before their eyes,, and commits him to close coiir 
jginementj as a hostage for their coming again, 
together, with Benjamip their, brother. On their 



peturn teitb hinif it appears Joseph <3oii}dnot 
suppress exoessive Itindiiess and hospitality $ 
though he aftei*wards*ttieditaled a selhemeio.pirt 
their attaohmeht to their iiAtber» and to their 
lirother^ to the test. 

When they were admitted into ihe preaietiee 
of the brd of Egypt, they prostrated tfa^HMoiveis 
to the earth befcM^ him. On this it way te ipe«- 
marked, inTainilonen BCft tfaemsdves toeoon* 
ieract thed^cveesrof Beaireni the dreato af^he 
aheaves imdEiii^ obeismce to his sbeaf, is i now 
WBcem^bikmi. But. when ihA • csijp waa fmmd i in 
fiehjamin's sack, they all oS^MHttMMlf^tetviho^ 
€6ni%^otoptf6 IferWMfto. 

9Ia^ feis^oBtilhtioA of 9iMsh an IMsMoatAn^ 
possesses Wiooinittaii ^graao and /tendaimess^i and 
^en^rates ithe boart sof JoMi)^ fTbe iaflb4Stton« 
nte 4tfaMiteriin ^AriiA Ms blither *tfm^ meiititom^ 
the tinfolgtled eaMiestncMi e»0paoai«l^i£anro Mm 
from 1^ fflipehffing Uow^ ^the^^iMaity <t Ike 
offer to ^t %inM!i€ir 4n Aenjandn^s ^ee> ^to ^tON 
chase a fktbei^'s eondfotN^^sMd a brotherV jwAease 
at the prioe cf his (»m ISkttty; ^1 this attk^oa 
him that time, iAi€ftion,4ind a 'Sense of dtfy> tod 
intmd^eed another and H^fi^pier «^rlt into the 
fiimily. 

"' Then Jose^ umAA not any longed reMih htm« 
self, and he cried : 4< €ause eir^Vf ^amk to *so oat 
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ftom me I and there stood no man with himy 
whfle Joseph made himself known to his breth- 
ren. And he wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, 
and the house of Pharaoh hoard. Then his breth* 
-ren eould not answer him, for they were troubled 
at his presenee." How admirable is the tender- 
ness and condeseension of Joseph, in immediately 
administering the greatest consolation! ^^ Now, 
therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with your- 
selves, that ye sold mo hither^ for God did send 
me before you to preserve life : to preserve you 
a posteri^ in the ftortb. And to save your-lives by 
a great deliverance/^ 

la this address of Joseph's^ it is not easy ta 
determine which part of it is most to be' admired, 
kis magnanimity in pardoning offences so atro- 
(^ious, losing sight of the criminals in the brothers ; 
)iis skill in adapting his arguments so exactly to 
iOie circumstances of the case ; his humility in 
carrying the spirit and temper of the lowliest 
condition^ into the loftiest and most corruptive 
Motion of worldly grandeur ^ or his pure and fer- 
vent piety, in acknowledging all that had come to 
pass, as the design and cooperation of Heaven. 

What language, can convey an adequate 4dea 
of Joseph's feelings, glowing with the expeeta* 
tion of once more beholding his venerable sire ; 
of being pr^^sised to his bosom ; of cherishing his 



AeeliBiBg years ! or deseribe a heart melting into 
!lympath75 forgiveness^ iind. brotherly love ; ex« 
ulting in the joy of rendering good for evU ! a 
heart lost in wonder, and oyerflowing with gra*' 
titude, while it contemplated the wisdom and the 
goodness of an all-ruling Providence, in produ- 
cing such events, by means so incomprehensible ! 
\ In Pharaoh, we have an amiable instance of 
qualities too rarely to* be found in the cliaractef 
of princes. He cheerfully confirms all the en- 
gagements of his minister^ though they extended 
to the disposing of the land of Goshen, which was 
a province of the Ipwer Egypt, on the east sidd^ 
9f the [Nile, bordering upon Arabia, and a fron- 
tier to Palestine, and best adapted to the feed- 
ing of cattle. ^ 
f Pharaoh outruns the wishes and desires of even 
filial affection and duty, and strives to repay the^ 
kindness of Joseph, whom God has made a father 
to him, by becoming a shield and protection to his 
father^s house. And is the sun at length going 
to arise upon Jacob's hoary head? And shall the 
heart so long dead to joy, yet once more awake 
to trans^>ort2 We cannot conceive a greater 
earthly joy than that which fills the heart of a 
parent, when he hears of the wisdom, the vir« 
tue, and the prosperity, of a darling child. If 
any sorrow admits not of cons(dation^ it is the 
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mmm <tf 9^ father fiN^ tibe nee orifol^ of i^ tbflBhj 
kfit fiOB$ and fiNP the miAerjr »^kiah he hm 
laqseod bbnsetf* The yt^riarch Jeeoh had :&tt 
hoth these in the extreme^ 

Joseph hastens tiiie return of fais:hrcdi9en» mk 
provides .them with every aeconunodation^ far the 
safo imd cfloifiMrtable renoval of th^r aged fisther, 
and their tender children. As he distingiiisbed 
Benjamin^ at taU^ by a five-fojd portiei^ hedas^ 
tingiiishes hmt at parting, with a more spfendid 
and costly present, consisting of three lumdred 
pieees of silver, and four changes- of rMmetit. 
in a wardrobe of great value and vavidfy, a con- 
siderable part of aneient magnificence consi^ed^ 
Sampson proposed as a rewwd te him who sfaonid 
expound his riddle, << thirty changes of gai^ 
ments.'' Under the first Roman' emperors^ the 
like vanity airf extravagance were carried to 
such an excessive pitch, that the prmtor LueuHns, 
according to Plutarch, had 4wo hundred changes 
of apparel. And Horace insinuates in -one of 
his epistles, that, by some, the luxury was car* 
ried to the enormous extravagance of five thou« 
sand suits. 

The utmost height of JTaeob's expectation was 
to behold his youngest son again, and to have a 
supply of corn for his starving family* But to 
hear that his long losty much lamented Joseph^ 



wad s^ liyuig; that he was the i^er 4>f all 
Egypt, the saviour of a great nation^lhe father 
of a mighty prince ; Oh ! it is>— it is too much y^ 
Batnre tottering under a load of wo, now sinks 
and faints from excess of joy. The good man 
has been so long a stranger to felicity, that the 
possibility of it is called in question, and he 
slowly yields to the sweet demonstration. Con* 
Tinced at length, what joy is equal to the joy of 
Jacob ! — Is it not worth wading through a sea of 
trouble to come to such a shore at length 7 The 
blessings of Providence are well ilrorth waiting 
for I they compensate, in a moment, for aU the 
pain and misery that may have been endured. 

But our patriarch is not merely following the 
impulse of natural affection, in going down to 
Egypt; besides making prudent provision for 
his numerous and increasing family, he is lis* 
tening to a special call from Heaven, Before he 
leaves Canaan, he visits Beersfaeba, and there 
renews his covenant with God by saerifice. 
Those enterprises are most likely to sueceedj 
those eomforts to afford most genuine satisfaction, 
in which God is seen and acknowledged. Israel 
is assured, in a vision, that he should arrive in 
safety, should prosper in Egypt ; and that Joseph 
should put his hand upon his eyes | that is, per** 
form the lastoffice of filial duty and affection.. 
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B. G. ^ Now we behold Jacob removiHg for the third 
^^^ time^ richer than ever, both in real possessions^ 
And in prospects y but bending under the pres- 
sure of age and eoneomitant infirmities^ when 
goingdowtt into Egypt. 

His family, inelading the addition of what 
Joseph had^ now amounted to seventy individ-* 
uals.— The priest of On's daughter, whose alii- 
^ ance was doubtless intended as an honour to Josephf 
is ennobled by being ranked in the family of Ja- 
cob, and by becoming a mother in Israel. — And 
Joseph made' ready his chariot, and went up ta 
Goshen, to meet Israel his father; and presented 
himself unto him, and he fell on his neck^ and 
wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said 
unto Joseph : << Now let me die, since I have 
seen thy face, because thou art yet alive.'^ 

The interview which afterwards took plaee, 
between the venerable patriarch and the good 
king of Egypt, is highly interesting and instruc- 
tive. Old age and virtue are honoured with 
royal regard and attention. Royalty is instruct- 
ed, admonished, and blessed, by the wisdom of 
the sage, by the miseries of the man, by the pie^iy 
and prayers of the prophet. Jacob's last days 
are by far his best. 

fie passed seventeen years of tranquillity in 
^SyV^9 enjoying the most complete of all human 
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gratifications, that of witnessing the prosperity, 
ieind experiencing the attachment, of a favourite, 
datiful child. But one hundred and thirty years 
of wo and seventeen of comfort, came to a period. 
And though Jacob is satisfied to live and die in 
Egypt, he feels and expresses the natural desire 
of all men, that his ashes should rest, in deaths 
with those of his forefathers. 

When Joseph attended upon his father to re^ 
eeive his last dying commands, his paternal bene*^ 
diction, Jacob could not discern the nearest ob.^ 
Jects, could not even distinguish the sons of 
Joseph; but the spirit of prophecy which was in 
bim, penetrated through the shades of night, and 
contemplated with clearness and accuracy, ages 
the most remote $ persons, situations, and events,^ 
the most distant* In this last interview with his 
beloved son, he declares his intention to raist 
Joseph's children, to the hereditary rank and 
bonour in Israel; and he bequeaths to Joseph a 
particular possession, which he had acquired in 
Canaan, deeming him entitled, and not without 
reason, to the double portion of the first bom ; 
fi>r his mother only was the wife of Jacobus choice ^ 
and had the course of justice and of reason taken 
place, heshoidd have had no children but by hei^. 

Bequeathing to Joseph a particular possession^ 
may be thought a trivial circumstance to find a 
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place in a general bist(H*y. In this tight it might 
appear to many succeeding generations; bot^ af- 
tter 1600 yearsy we find the transfer recognized^ 
in a manner which famishes a remarkable ^n« 
firmation of the authenticity of Moses's history.--. 
It discloses, at the same time, the curious infor- 
mation, that near to the parcel ol ground which 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph, was the well c^ 
which Jacob and his children used to drink ; and 
at which his cattle were watered.*^A situation 
which is rendered for ever afterwards memorable 
by the application of our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria, to give him to drink of this weU» 

In the converse to which this request gave rise^ 
we have, under the similitude of water, one of the 
most striking illustrations of the spirituality of 
Christ's mission. The inward refreshment and 
solace of his Spirit, could not have been described 
by a more apt and beautiful figure: <<•!£ thoa 
knewest tlie gift of God, and who it is that sMth 
to thee, give me to drink, thou wbuldest have 
asked of him, and He would have given thee liv- 
ing water,'' 

Doctrine more sublime could not have been in- 
culcated, nor with more admirable simplicity.' 

The patriarch predicted the future condition of 
his grand-children by Joseph ; and foretold that 
the younger should in time obtain the pre-emi- 
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nence* Bat the particulars of^ bis last vriSl, or 
rather the will of God, respecting his posterity 
for many generations, must be the subject of 
another chapter, in which we may have an oppw-» 
tunity of tracing, in some degree, what Joseph 
foresaw and foretold^ 

k The account of Jacob is at length closed, and 
the balance struck ; ^nd how does it stand? A 
life of 14/ years in all ; of whicb> not above a 
ninth part passed in any tolerable degree of ease 
and comfort f The early, the susceptible part of 
his life, was filled with a succession of distresses 
of the most disastrous and overwhelming nature ;: 
but let us turn to the other side of the account. 
There we perceive that Divine favour which had 
been early declared on his behalf, was continued 
for his supports The covenant promise, and the 
presence of the Almighty ; the illustrious situa* 
tion and virtues of his beloved son; seventeen 
years of uninterrupted quiet ; with growing pros- 
pects of prosperity to his family ; and the consoc- 
iation of expiring at last in the arms of Joseph^, 
were Jacob'a reward. Who shall, dare to sayj^^ 
God has dealt hardly with him ? 

The patriarch makes a greater figure in deatlj^ 
than «ver he had done in his life. The house of 
l8raejl> the seed of Abraham, is now beginning to 
make a eonsider^le figure in the wcidcl.- 
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B. c. Egyptians forego their prejudices to do honour 
' to the remains of the old shepherd of Beersheba* 
Threescore and ten days were necessary to em- 
balrii him^ after the manner of the princes oi 
Egypt ^ forty in filling t|ie body with aromatie 
drugs ; and thirty in hardening^ and drying it 
with salt and nitre ; which accounts for the time 
of the mourning of the Egyptians^ 

At the death of his father, Joseph was B6 years 
old* The history of the remainder of his. lif^, 
shrinks into a few sitort sentences. — He had the 
satisfaction of living to see his posterity of tfia 
fourth generation, by E^jlyraimt his younger son ^ 
and of the third, by Manasseh, his fitst born*. 
He beheld Israel greatly increased, and the prom^^ 
ise of God hastening to its accomplishment. ^ 

Jacob's life, of almost uninterrupted misery, is 
lengthened out to the 1^7th year.— Josepli*s, witli 
the exception of a fbw years,, a scene of splon* 
dour, usefulness, and prosperity, is out short at 
110.— 'The dead body of Josepb becamei no inv 
considerable object in the history of Isi*ael, froat 
this time to the final settlement in Canaan* Yfith 
much pomp it was embalmed, with much care it 
was pi^eserved; it aeeompanted them till' they 
obtained possession in the land of promise^ and 
till it was deposited in th« tomU of Abraham^ 
Isaac^ and Jacob. 
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' Joset)h, ttie son of Jacobs was^ a man wfiooi 
dliiatibn8> and erery desci*iption of men^ have 
united to praise and admire ; whose character the 
pen of inspiration has deHneated with singular 
aeeuraey, and with uncommon strength of colour- 
ing.. In every stage of life he interests, instructs, 
and deii^s every reader of taste, virtue, and 
sensibility. He was. a man who, in adversity, 
preserved inflexible constancy ; and in elevation 
next to royalty, adorned' bis. Iiigii station by un- 
affected simplicity, incorruptible integrity, unas* 
suming dignity, fervent piety, great moderation^ 
modesty, and humility ; who, to the sagacity of 
the statesman, added the penetration of the pro^ 
phet, the firmness of the belie vcr» and the purity 
of the saint ;-*^who, hj thie blessing of Providence,, 
was sa^yed through dangers the most threatening^, 
to pity, ta forgive, and to preserve, those who* 
Meant to,b»vc destroyed" him;. ami' who, in a 
word^ waa miraculously raised up f^m an ob«- 
acnve statbn, to be an instrument ofmudi tempo- 
sal good, to nations f to mature and execute the 
flan of Eternal Wisdom, and to typify to a dark 
ftge,. Him who is fairec thaH> the efaildren of men f 
and through whom all the blessings of nature, of 
Frovidenee^ and of redemption^ are eon^nunienv 
ted to maniuod> 
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Joseph liTed in Egypt ninety three year^; a 
slave and prisoner thirteen ; but for eighty years^ 
a prinee and ruler under several successive moa* 
arehs ; being justly esteemed a necessary nainiisi- 
ter of state in all their reigns. , 

He diedy before the birth of MoseSf. only 6^ 
years; before the departure of the children oC 
Israel out of Egypt^ IM y^ars* 

With the account of hifi^ death ends the baok of 
Genesis^ containing the niost ancient^ authentic^ 
and interesting history^ during the space of 23611 
years ; extending beyond the deli^^ 713 yeajnsj. 
and terminating 103d yetics before ttie Ckciiit.^ 
tian era. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



MOSES. 

k WE are now to contemplate one of those rart 
examples of true greatness of mind, which make 
a voluntary sacrifice of the most enviable situfa- 
tion, and of the most flattering prospects which 
human life admits of ^ and that at an age when 
the heart is most devoted to the pursuit of plea- 
sure, most susceptible of the allurements of am- 
bition. 

It is the singular instance of Moses^ the pro- 
phet and legislator of Israel, brought up from in- 
fancy in a court, instructed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, treated as the heirof Empire, en- 
couraged to aspire to all that the heart ardently 
covets, who, at the age of forty, cheerfully re* 
signed all those advantages^ and preferred the 
life of a slave with his brethren, and of a shep- 
herd in the land of Midian, among strangers, be- 
fore all the luxury and splendour, belonging to 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter. Scripture, in its 
own admirably concise method, dispatches the hish- 
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tory of this great man's life^ from his infancy ta 
his fortieth year^ in a few short words, namely : 
'< And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds f^ not deeming information concerning at- 
tainnients in human science, or feats of martial 
^towess, worthy of the knowledge of posterity^ - 
eompared with the triumphs of his faith, the gen- 
X erosity of his public spirit, and the nohle ardour 
of fervent piety. He believed in God, the eye of 
his mind was fixed on Him who is invisible to the 
eye of sense. And what is the wisdom ofJEgypt 
compared with this ! 

It was aland of astronomers, a land of warriorib 
a land of artists ; and the improvement which Mo- 
ses made in every liberal art and science, we may 
well suppose, was equal to that of any of the na- 
tion (»* age in which he lived. But a principle in- 
g ^^ finitely superior ta every thing human ^ a princl- 
t53h pie not taught in the schools of the philosophers : 
a principle that carries the soul beyond the limits 
of this little world, first taught him to despiao 
and reject empty, unavailing worldly honours. 

« By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter." Ordinary men, raised unexpectedly to 
eminence, strive to conceal the meanness of their 
^ extraction. But Moses would rather pass for 



the son of a poor oppreersed Israelite^ than far the 
heir of the oppressing tyrant's daughter. Andy 
no dottht^ the Divine Instructer by i^hom bis mind 
was raised above empty honours, opened his 
heart to feel for the afflictions of his brethren. 

He was no longer able to relish a selfish grati* 
fication, when he knew that his nearest relatives 
were eating the bread, «and drinking the water of 
affliction : he goes out to look upon their misery, 
and tries by kind looks, and words of love, to 
soothe their woes. But seeing a brutal Egyp- 
tian smiting a Hebrew, his zeal overleaps the 
bounds of patience and discretion; he assaults 
the oppressor, and even puts him to death. 
<< Moses was meek above all the men of the 
earth/' Bat surely oppression maketh a wise 
man mad.-^This we allege as an apology for 
the conduct of Moses, not as a vindication of if. 

'When this rash action became publicly known 
and talked of, Moses fled out of Egypt to that 
part of Arabia vrtiich is called Petrea, from its 
rocky, mountainous aspect; and by a concur- 
rence of circumstances, he is stopped at a city 
of that country called Midian, and induced to 
remain there many years. 

There lived in that city, a person of distin- 
guished rank and station. Whether he was 
a priest, or prince of Midian> the ambiguity of 
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the scripture term does not authorise us to deter- 
mine: but we are left in no doubt respecting 
his moral and intellectual attainments. Wba^ 
ever his dignity was, whether sacerdotal or 
roy^U we find his daughters trained up in all 
the simplicity of those early times, fdlowing 
the humble, harmless occupation of shepherd- 
esses. — Wise is that father, kind and just to his 
children, who, whatever his situation or pros- 
pects may be, brings up his sons and his daugh- 
ters to some vii*tuous and useful employment; 
for idleness is not more odious and despicablet 
than it is inimical to happiness, and irreconcile- 
able to inward peaee. 

Moses being arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Midian, weary and faint with a long journey 
through a barren and inhospitable country, sits 
down by a well of water to rest and refresh, 
himself* As when Abraham's steward met with 
Rebekah at the well of the city of Nahor, and 
Jacob met Rachel at the well of Haran ; so 
Moses meets the daughters of Raguel, just at 
the time when they stand in need of succour from, 
the violence of some of their neighbours. 

Tlie precious fluid which is bestowed upon 
us in such profusion, being dispensed in that 
country as it were in drops, became an object 
of desire^ and « ground of contention. The 



/daughters of Jethra being arrived at the well be- 
fore some rival sbepberds, were preparing to wa- 
ter their flocks^ when behold^ these brutals rudely 
drove them and their flocks away ! 

Moses possessing at once sensibility^ courage^ 
and strength^ takes part with the injured^ and 
aflfords them effectual support against their op- 
pressors. In this little instance^ he gave proof 
of fjualifications to rescue and defend oppressed 
innocence. 

If the generous spirit of Moses merits appro- 
bation and respect^ the modest reserve of the 
virgin daughters of Rague)^ is equally amiable 
and praise- worthy. They hasten home to their 
'ftither^ who^ surprised at the earliness of their 
return^ inquires into the cause of it They were 
BO doubt ready to celebrate the praises of a man 
who- had so remarkably befriended them. Ra- 

' guel, struck with the magnanimity and spirit of 
the stranger^ eagerly inquires after him ; invites 
him to his house and table ; and that gratitude 
which the young women could not evince, he en- 
deavours to express by every eflfort of kindness 
and hospitality. Minds so well assorted, as 
those of Moses and Jethro, and attracted to each 
other by mutual acts of beneficence, would easily 
assimilate, and unite in friendship.r 
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Thftt Providence wbieb saved Mkises forty 
years before from perisbing in the Nile> wMeh 
delivered btoi so lately fhwi the hands of an in* 
eensed king ; the same Providenee noWf by a con- 
currenee of eIrciiBMtaaeesy e^aaUy beyond the 
reach of hmnan power or foremghty fixes && 
bounds of his hidiitation; and^ with one of the 
danf^tsrs of the fwiest of Midian^ forms for him 
the most important connexion of human Ufe^ 
making him foi^et^ for another spaee of forty 
years^ the tnmultttotts pleasures of a eourt» in 
the more calm and rational ddUgfats of disin- 
terested friendship^ and of virtuoos aflbetion>'. 

Erring^ reasonings cavilling men^ vriSl be ask« 
ingy Why was the employment of Moses^ in so 
important' a service^ delayed till be was eighty 
yeara (tf age? Why bury his talents for so long 
a time in the inglorioas life of a shepherd? To 
which it may be answered. What other situa- 
tion could be so favourable to his composing, Jiy 
Bivine inspiratioUf and committing to writing, 
that most ancient, most elegant, and most in* 
struclive of all narratives, which contains the 
history of the world, from the creation down to 
his own fime ? In tliis respect, there is reason 
to admire the procedure ol Divine wisdom and 
goodness, in thus providing for the communica- 
tion, to future generations, of knowledge so im- 
portant, , " 
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Here tilm^ and at this timej^it has been ccffigee- 
iaped by iAterpreters^ Moses wrote that beauti- 
fully poetic^ moraW and historieal work, the book 
€i J^b ; wbichy for suUimify o£ thought^ force 
of expression, justness of sentiment, strength of 
reasoning, and variety of matter, holds a distin- 
guished plaee in the sacred writings. If from the 
schools of the Magi, Moses had drawn such 
stores of wisdom ^nd eloquence, our ideas would 
4iaTe risen very high, of the importance of these 
seminaries of learning. 

But Moses derived his wonderful aeeompUsh- 
ments tnm a mueh higher souree f from the 
everlasting spring of all knowledge ^ even from 
Hiitt who can make the desert of Horeb a school 
of wisdom ; and the simple wiser than aU their 
teaebers !-^We are now brought to tiiiat impcn*- 
tant and eventiEul period, when the shepherd of 
Midian, trained up in retirement, and contem- 
plation, and converse with God, was to stand 
ocmfessed the minister of the Most High ; the 
king in Jeshnrun, the scourge of Egypt, the de- 
liverer (tf Israel. 

^ Hie time to JBavour that o^iressed, dei^ised 
nation was come. Egypt had changed its so- 
vereign,^ bttt the seed of Jacob felt no mitigation 
of their distress* Moses was in his SOth year,, 
but he retained the full vigour of hi^ bodily 
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strength^ as well as of bis mental powers. ' Bte 
bad led tbe flock of Jethro^ his father-in-law, 
to the back side of the desert, and had come to , 
the moantain of Grod, even to Horeb. Here, to 
his great surprise, he beheld a bush involved in 
flames without being consumed. On turning 
aside to examine the cauiie, his curiosity is turned 
into astonishmenty the bush becomes vocal, as 
well « as brilliant; and he hears his own name 
repeatedly and distinctly called out of the middle 
of the flame*". 

But the voice which solicited intercourse with 
Moses, sets a fence about the Divine Majestj^ 
to convince him of the great disparity and impo*- 
rity of the creature. Where God appears^ there 
must be holiness 5 for all that is contrary to it, 
perishes at the rebuke of his countenance. 
Moses is commanded to put off his shoes^ from 
off* his feet. The words which follow, if any 
thing can increase their importance, derive a- 
peculiar energy and value^ to the christian world, 
as quoted by our blessed Lord, from an authority 
which the Sadducees could not deny, to confute 
theoi on the subject of tbe immortality of the 
soul; << I am the God of Abraham, and the 'God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacoh. God is not the 
Grod of the dead, but of the living.^' 

I'We speak of the dead under the idea that 
they wercj but God represents them as still 
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his cftre of them as uninterrupted* The effect 
vliich this deebiration has upon Mooes is such as- 
night be expected ; be bides his taee, afraid to 
look upon God. It is ignorance of God, not inti- 
mate eommunioA, wbieh encourages forwar4ne8B^ 
and freedom. Angels, who know Him best, and 
fove Him most^ are most sensible of their distonee ; 
and are represented as eovering their faces with 
their wings, when tiiey approach tbeir dread 
Creator. 

Now that same Moses whom the t^dren of 
Israet refused, saying : << Who made thee » ruler 
and a judge oTer us ;'^ is, after an interval of for- 
ty years, sent back ta Eggrptr to^ suacouf an op- 
pressed and persecuted people. 

As a historan, he has faithfully delineated his 
own diffidence and backwardness, in undertaking 
so awful a mission, until the anger of the Lwd 
was kindled against him: ^* And He said : Is not 
Aaron> the Leyite, thy brother ? I know that he 
can speak well.. And also, behold ! he cometh 
forth to meet thee ; and when be seeth thee, he 
will be glad in • his heart.'' Providence had been 
preparing a concluding and convincing proof of ^ 
power, wisdom, and goodness inconceivable. For 
Aaron is already advanced far on his way froni-^ 
jSgypt, in q«4est of his brother^ 
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Thaty after so long an interval of separatftiir^ 
he should, arrive at that instant of time, how is it 
to be aceoimted for ? On no prinQipIe but this, 
that the Lord *' is wonderful in counsel- and ex- 
cellent in working/' He seeth the end from the 
beginning. Se saith : ** My counsel shdl standi 
and I wiU folfil aH my pleasure* He doeth ac- 
cording to his will, in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth*!' 

The unbelief ol Moses met with . forgiveness^. 
and was cured by a series of miracles. The im«- 
piety and unbelief of Pharaoh mat with eorree* 
tion and punishment, after his resisting the awful 
power of Gk>d, which had b&en manifested by a 
series of terrible judgments and miracles ; not 
for the sake of Mqses and Pharaoh merely, but 
to illustrate, in the eyes of the whole ^'orld, the 
goodness and severity of God Almighty. 

The world might laugh at the idea of two oUL 
men issuing forth, the patrons of liberty, to force 
a mighty prince^ and a powerful na^on, to Jisten 
to the dictates of justice and humanity ; and to 
liberate a million of wretched creatures,,wbose 
spirits were so broken by their miseries,, tiiat 
they seemed to have lost the inclination to vjiidi<^ 
cate their own rights. 
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Phavaoh despised Moses and AaroiL The 
Magieians defied them. — ^Thejr themsetves were 
peady tosink under ihe difficulty and danger of 
the enterprise* But^ under Divine direction^ 
they attempt^, they proceed^ they prosper^ and 
they overcome. Two individuals^ Without any 
attendants^ invade Egypt^ having only a rod in 
their hands ; but this simple instrument^ under 
Divine direction^ becatne the means of chastising 
the land with nine successive and severe plagues^ 
and a learned Author^ has shown that the means 
hy which the Divine power was thus displayed^ 
were adapted in a peculiar manner to local cir- 
cumstancesr asweU as to^the o^erccmaing of local 
prejudice.. Then^ they led out of Egypt, six 
hundred tliousand menftt to bear arms, with a 
correspondingBumher of females, besides old men 
and children, and a mixed multitude, which weirt 
up with them ^ and: flocks,, and herds,, and very 
much cattle* 

The last calamity inflicted upon the Egyptians 
was emulated to appal the stoutest heart ^i « For ' 
it came to pass that at midnight, the Lord smote 
all the first bom in the land of ^ Egypt> from the 
first bom of Pharaoh that sat npon his throne, ta 
the first born of the captive that wa»in fhe dua^ 
g^on> and all the first born of cattle." 
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Pharaoh ia supposed to be tbe Egyi^ian name 
for king ; whieh was continaed till the eommeiice- 
ment of tlie Grecian monarchy^ after which the 
kings were called Ftotomies. 

And the chtldreii of Israel borrowed^ of the- 
Egyptiansy jewels of siWerf and jewels of gold^ 
and raiment ; and the Lord gave the people fa- 
vour in the tight of tbe Egyptians,, and they lent 
unto them such things as they requk^di They 
were willing now to give up their principle tceaK 
sure, to induee them to depart.. 

Some persons have been dusposed. to consider 
(he conduct of the Israelites, in. bmrroidifg of the 
Egyptians^ as a species of deception and fraud^. 
totally incon^atible with the perfections of the 
Divine nature ; and have scnight to make it an 
occasion of calling in question the authority of the 
Mosaic history. This has been for want of dis- 
tinguishing the genius of the Mosaical dispensa- 
tion from that (tf the gospel The former requir- 
ed an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; it 
was a system of retribution, a. vindicatory code*. 
It authorised full restitution for injury committod. 
And no one can say, it was not founded on the 
strictest justice and equity. 

The Lord giving the Israelites favour in the 
sight of the Egyptians,^ to induce tbem to part 
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Vfiftk tbeir treasure, was consistent Mrith the ten- 
oiir of the law which he enacted, and promoted 
the fulfilment of it. The precepts of w^ich it con- 
; sisted, constituted a standard for regulating the 
actions of men. This was the height of the legal 
dispensation ; it did not possess power, more than 
the penal code of any country, to change the ytle 
affections, or amend the dispositions of men's 
minds ; but only restrained their conduct It was 
reserved for the gospel of Christ, the power of 
Grod.unto salvation, to purify the fountain of Ahe 
hearty to impart new desires and affections^ 
whereby men would be enabled to overcunie evil 
wkb that which is good; to love their enemies^ 
to do good to them that hated them, and to grow 
up in that heavenly disposition, which ouff blessed 
Lord inculcated by his example, when he pray- 
ed for his bitterest enemies: <^ Father^ forgive 
them ! they know not what they do/' - 

To expect that a people who had but just 
emerged fhmi the lowest degree of mental do- 
gradation, and the grossest superstition, should 
be prepared to receive the most sublime and 
spiritual ideas, would be as irrational and ab- 
surd, as to suppose a person who had been con* 
fined in a; dark dungeon, could bear to be imme* 
diately brought into the splendour of the meridian 
Bun. ' 
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An all-vlse Pfiotideiice ioih not aet as an on* 
skflfttl workmaiiy tat adapts his dispensatiGns ta 
the capaeittes of his creatures. 

The apostle Paiul eoaiparesthe law to a seboofc- 
maater, to iBstmet the world in its infant state. 
And a Being of perfeet wisdom said goodness, 
does not expeci from infancy^ the perception or 
the understanding of maturer age. But now^ a» 
the God of Israel was about to dii^ingnish them, 
by* speoial marks of his favour^ they mus^ eare- 
fidy distinguish themselves^ by a punctual ob« 
servanee of his commands. 

It Is NitMnctery tts well as usefal, to observe 
ttie natnre, the oecaskm, Md tbedea^ of saered 
jpMtttuftiotta. - 

The ordinance t^ the passorer^ owes its cele^ 
bration to an event itf considerable importance, 
in the history of mankindf and its abrogation to a 
still greater*->-Iti institution commemorates the 
destrttction of all the first bom in the land of 
jBgyptf and the redemption of Israel, Its abo- 
lition marks that memorable era, the death of 
the son of God, and the redemption of a lost 
world by the shedding of his precious blood.^ — ^It 
is therefore not to be wondered at, if, in an ordi« 
**nance which was intended to expire in the sa- 
. crifiee of the great Lamb of atonement, ^<diiii 
from the foundation of the world," its Divine Au- 
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tiM>t cAodd bftve tfamiglit pmper to enjoin many 
par(i<)iAtfB9 wfaieh l^nratirelj wd symbdically 
jpointed out good tilings to come ; as well as lit. 
enrilj expressed good tUsgs tiiat were present 

^'Tbe feast was prepared by tiie removal of aU 
leavetty tke emblem of malice and wickedness; 
and eaten ^itti uttlearened breads the emblem 
of sincerity and truth. The sacrifices of the Mo- 
saic dispensation were many, because they were 
imperfect Th6 sacrifice of the gospel is one, 
because^ once offered, it tat ever perfects them 
that are sanctified by it. 

It is repeatedly remariced^ that the prediction 
relating to the deliveranee of this people, was 
fulfilled to a single day : «< And it came to pass 
at the end of the 450 years, even the self same 
day, it came to pass, that all the hosts of the 
Lord went out of the land of Egypt.'* In this 
sum of 480 years, Moses reckoned all the p\U 
primages of Abraham and his posterity, from his 
first leaving bis kindred and his father's house in 
Mesopotamia, down to their triumphant exit from 
iBgypt, and their setting out on the eonquest of 
Canaan, whose iniquity, though not so before, 
was now full. 

The whole number wlueh accompanied Jacob 
from Canaan, when driven thence by famine^ 
himself included, was sixty-six; whicli^ added 
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to the family of Joseph already In Egypt, con- 
sisting of himself i|nd Asenath, tiie daagihter of 
the priest of On, adopted ty marriage intatlte 
family of Abraham, and thteir two sons, ti^B- 
amount is seventy* p 

In a little more than 200 years, when they left 
that country, they were increased to the amaz* 
ing number of 600,000 men, of military age ^ 
without reckoning females, children of both sexes 
under twenty, and old men of sixty and upwards^ 
for that was the age of supem^nnuation among 
this people. 

Men, with their usual haste and ignortoce^ 
would have been for conducting this mighty ar- 
my directly to Canaan. And no doubt the same 
Almighty arm which had thus effected their li- 
berty, could have led them straight on to con- 
quest But, contemplating the hi8t<»'y of the 
Divine conduct, as ordering and governing the 
affairs of men, we find it composed of PrDviden-- 
tial interpositions, as well as of human exertions* 
Not all miracle ; that were to encours^e indo- ' 
lence and stupidity in rational beings, formed af- 
ter the image of God, and to reduce men to mere 
passive clods of earth ; nor allf on the other hand^ 
the effect of human skill, industry, and diligence ; 
thai were to resign the government of the world 
to the frail and foolish ; that were to weaken t^e 
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power otrelif^<m, which is the Mfe, the joy, the 
i;iiide, the supporter of the universe. 

But we discover 0iviAe interposition to a cer- 
tKin degree, sufficient to inspire a reasonable 
confidence in and dependence Upon, our great 
Creator, for the success of our exertions,, when 
we have brought forth, and exercised those In- 
tellectual powers and faculties, which he ^ath 
bestowed upon us fbr this very purpose. 

The passage of perhaps four millions of people, 
with their immense possessions of flocks, and 
herds, and other property from Egypt to Canaan, 
will appear one of those singular phsenomena in 
history which no principles of human conduct, no 
natural, and ordinary concurrence of events can 
explain; and which must finally be resolved into 
a Wisdom and Power, preternatural and divine» 
Accordin^y we find Providence taking immedi- 
ately tiie charge of them, but not in the usual 
way i not by forming a regular discipline, and 
raising up commanders and magistrates of unusual 
address and ability ; but declaring by sensible 
t^ens : <« I am the leader and commander of my 
people." 

It is evident, God intended to form the cou- 
rage of this people in the wilderness, before 
he tried it upon those nations which they were 

intended to subdue. Nay, further, it was His de- 

A a 
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sign to settle tbeir wbole ciTil and reUgions poli- 
ty^ while they were yet in an erratic irtate ; that^ 
when they came to Canaan, they might be pre- 
pared to e^tecute the laws wbieh they had alrea- 
dy received. Instead then of marching. them 
northward in the direction of Canaan, their 
course is bent eastward to the great wildemesSf 
which . bounds Egypt, and Arabia PetreaK; God 
himself leading the way^in a most wonderful dis- 
play of his glorious power and presence, deserib- 
ed in these words : <« And the Lord went before 
them, by day, in a pillar of a cloud ; and by 
night, in a pillar of fire, to give them lighV 
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fcTHE gracious interpositions of J'eliovali tfti 
behalf of his chosen people, have this peculiar re- 
eommendation to our attention, as they have had 
to that people's grateful observation and acknow- 
ledgment, that they "were not in the usual course 
of things : they were the fruits of the constant 
unremitting care of a special Providence ; they 
Were the suspension, or the alteration, of the es- 
tablished laws of nature: they were th« opera- 
tion of a mighty hand, and of an outstretched arm, 
sensibly controlling the winds, the waves, and the 
clouds, and subduing the most ungovernable efe- 
ments to his purpose. 

In vain had Israel, by a series of miracles un^ 
paralleled in the annals of mankind, been rescued 
from Egyptian oppression, had not the same Al-^ 
m^hty arm which delivei*ed them atiirst, contin- 
ued to protect and support them. The strength 
of Egypt, broken as it was, had been suflScient 
to force them back. — ^The wilderness itself had 
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been destruetire to them wtthoat a foe. But how 
soon are the greatest deliveranees forgotten^ and 
the most awful appearances fmiliarized to the 
mind ! The very first threatening of danger, effa- 
ces from the memory of the Israelites, all impression 
of the powerful wondei-s which had just passed 
before them ; and eclipses the glorj of that cloud 
which, at that very instant, presented itself and 
overshadowed their heads. But let not self-fiat- 
tery impose upon us, as if we were more faithful 
and obedient than they, |t is the mere deception 
uf vanity and self-love, to suppose tliat if one wero 
to rise from the dead we could be persuaded | 
that if we saw Christ teach in our streets^ we 
would forsake all to follow him. 

The man whom the usual appearances of nar 
ture do not move, would soon become inseosiblo 
to more uncommon ph»nomena. For extraordi- 
liary things frequently repeated, are extraordi- 
nary no longer ; and consequently soon lose their 
force. If the daily miracles of God's mercy and 
loving kindness, fail to- convince men; wh^t rea- 
son is there to hope, the mere exerticms of 
power would produce a happier effect? "If men 
hear not Moses, and the prophets | neither will 
they be persuaded, tliough one rose from the ' 
dead." Is it not notorious that Christ's personal 



ministratibns were slighted, his miracles vili* 
iiedy bis character traduced ? 

All the great interests of Moses^ were emharlL- 
ed with those of the ConMonwealtii of Israel. 
He had made a sacrifice tins^eakably greater 
fiian that of any individual in the eongrej^fafioti* 
If there was danger from the parsuing host of 
Pharaoh, his share, most assuredly, was not less 
than that of any other man. He had rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to that stern, unre- 
knting tyrant, and must have been amongst the 
first Tictim& of his resentment. But the pressing 
danger to Moses did not arise from Fharoah and 
the Egyptians, but from an intimidated, distract-^ 
ed multitude, who were ready to wreak their 
vengeance on any one who ml^it first meet their 
resentment j or could be charged as the author o£ 
their misfortunes.. * 

The composure of Moses, under such circum^ 
stances, is justly to be considered as an instance 
of uncommon strength of mind, and magnanimity. 
But why talk of magnanimity ? The man who 
fears God, is raised above all other fear. In tba 
eonfidence of faith, though he knew not yet which 
way Jehovah would work deliverance for Israc], 
he thus attempts to diffuse the hope which he felt 
irradiating his own soul : « Fear ye not, stand 

tUSUf and see the salvation of God, which be wiH 

Aa2 
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show yml to day. For (he EgypiianSy whom ye^ 
bare seen to day» ye shall see them i^;aiB no more 
tat ever. The Lord shaU fight for you, and ye^ 
shaP hold y^Of peace/' ^ 

The poweltiBl rod is now stretched out-^-The 
East wind blows.— *The sea retires ;.aiid a safe 
and easy passage is opened finr Israel through 
the channel of the deep, lliis also eotnetfa from 
the Lord of hosts, who is wond<^rfuI in ciMinscl, 
and exeetteat^n working. 

Moses osmmemorates tliis j^reat deliverance^ 
in a song, which is the most ancient piece ^poe- 
try the woiid is in iiussession of, libo?e 3306 . 
years old ; or fuU 600' years before Homer, tb& 
most ancient and the best of heathen poets. But 
its antiquity is its slightest excelleney. The 
general turn of it is great, the thoughts noblj 
simple, the style sublime, the pathos sweet, ih6 
figures natural and bold. 

Unless the mind be under the regulating power 
of religion, it will be perpetually losing its bal- 
ance, and changing its tenour. At <nie tisiey ao- 
Celerated into indecent and dai^erous speed 
; through the impulse of desire, ambition, and re^ 
yenge; at anottier time, chilled hils languoiir 
or inaction, through fear, despondency, and dis- 
appointment. 

The want of thin balance tf the soni, anA 
tbe dangerous coaseqaences of that want^ 9te 



4s(irikiiigijr exemplified in the history of the 
diosen people^ which Providence^ by a series of 
i»iraele«5 undertook t» conduct from Egypt to 
Canaan. The deepness of the waters of the Red 
sea^ and their miraculous separation, afford matter 
oC trinmph to day ; the bitterness of the waters 
of Marah^ eaose universal discontent and dejeo-^ 
tiontii morrow. Bui we need not recur to distant 
periods of history, fer an example of the ruinous- 
effects produced by inattention to religions prin- 
eipk* The history of every nsan's^ own expe^ 
riewBe isviUitstraticm sufllcieitt. 

From the ereation> to the Exodus, or going out 
of Egypt, there were two thousand, ive hundl*ed 
and thirteen years J and a suceession of twenty- - 
four lives. When we behold that vast congrega* 
tion, by such a display of Omnipotence^ rescued 
from bondage^ conducted thrimgh the Bed sea ; 

- their pursuers overwhelmed in it» and their triam- 
phii^ ov<>r all their enemies ^ we are apt fo con*^ 
alder ^m as the favourites of Heaven^ designed 
for personal honours and possessions. But the 
event teaches us to correct our hasfy judgment^ 
and instructs m^ tfait not the particular interests 
of individuals^ but the great interests of the chunk 

• of Ckid> are the objects of his care. 

Of little oonsequence is it to obtain the pos- 
uesstoB of expected good^ miless we ar* fitted fir - 



the ettjoyment of it. A nation of daves was not 
qualified to exereise the rights, and to enjoy the 
privileges of eitizens. Israel had no existence in 
Egypt but merely a natural one. They had no 
civil in8titation» no laws, no government. To 
have been conducted directly to Canaan in such a 
statcy had been the reverse of a benefit. 

Providence therefore thought proper to emjdoy 
a series of years in the wilderness, in training 
the people for empire, in modelling a government 
suitable to their future condition; and by enac- 
ting wise laws respecting both religion and civil 
pciitj, prepared them for that exalted rank 
which they were to hold among the nations, that 
duration of power and importance, with which tiie 
salvation of the whole human race, was so closely 
connected*'. 

, During the abode of Israel in Egypt, the obser^ 
vance of the sabbath had been greatly ne^cted, 
if not altogether disused. The religious princi- 
ple, of course, must have been much weakened. 
There was notliing done then, till this matter was 
re-established. For there can be no good goveni- 
ment, but what is founded upon religion. ^ ^ 

Providence therefore employed a certain me- 
thod to point out the sabbath-day to Israef,^ 
i^id to enforce the observance of it On that 
day nomwMi4eU9 but a doable quantity was 
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givm the day before.r--But long jjisase kad so 
much dimioished their regard far the «iMiath# 
that a discipline of forty years« is scarcely raft* 
cient to restore it to its aneient dignity and esti- 
mation. 

<^The restraints of religion are no encroaeh- 
nenton Jbuoftan liberty; the sabbath was made 
for man, a season of rest for his body, a. season 
of conteoiplation for his mind. It was intended 
fiir his comfort as a citizen of this world, and as a 
candidate for a better country. Not that the 
great God can be honoured, by a mere cessation 
from the usual employments of life, fiir a.seventli 
pai*t of our time ; but He is honpured and gfoiifi^ 
tif by our maituig such use of this season of retti^ 
asi;hatwe may become wisp, good, and h^i|gr. 

Great credit is due to the saCred writers in 
general, and to Moses in particular, for their 
fidelity and integrity, in relating thosjB circunit 
stances of their own temper and conduct^ wbicjh . 
are the objects of censure and condeiuQation, as 
well as those which merit applause. They do 
both, with the same simplicity and godiy sinceri- 
ty. They never appear solicitous to celebrate 
their own praise ; attd if glory may redound to 
God, and instruction to men, they publish their 
own shame. What greater proof need we, that 
these holy men delivered not their testimony ae- 
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oardiiig to the vOl of man, nor in the spirit of the 
worid ; but ^ Bpake^ as they were moTed by tlie ^ 
Holy Ghost 2^ This eandoor of theirs, is no slen- 
der argument for the eredibifity of ttie scriptuiv 
history. 

*• Now the man Mooes was very meek, above 
an the men who were on the faee of the earth.^ 
Nevertheless he loses temper, and speaks unad- 
visedly with his lips, when the people chide with 
him fer want of water; ''Hear now ye rebels ? 
must we fetch you water out of tiiis rocfc*^ ? He 
takes glory to himself, instead of ascribing it. to 
God : « Most we fetch j<m water** ? He presum- 
tuottdy exceeds his commission. He lifts up his 
band and «« smites the rock twice*^ with his rod; 
whereas he was commanded only to speak to it 
befinre the eyes of the peojde*. 

This account may be handed to remind us that 
ftailty and imperfection enter into every human 
character. Moses fails on the side of his greatest 
excellency j is found weak where he seemed most 
•tJ^ng.— In extenuation of his conduct, we may 
be allowed to plead. Who but Moses, entrusted 
with so much power, would have abused it so lit- 
tle? eonsidering also the many provocations he 
had met with from a people as irritable and diffi- 
cult to please, a3 if they had never known adver- 
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indolgeojcei 

If Mo8e9 lost an inheritaiiee in an earthly €ar 
naan, for neglecting to give, glory to God in one 
injfttance j; tremble to think of being eternally ex* 
elpded from an inberitance with the sainto in 
lig^^ fof want of glorifying Him here on earth* 
But,, one offenee^ though it may prov<^e the an- 
ger, and eall down the chastisement of a holy 
God» breaks not off all intercourse, and for ever, 
between him and a good man. WUh the firm- 
ness of a wise and just father, He denounces the 
ponisbmentf and infliets it. ^^Neverthdess, with 
the tenderness imd love of a graeioos and relent- 
ing parent. He carri^ on the correspondence j 
and even admits the penitent and submisaive 
child, to closer intimacy, and familiarity more en- 
clearing. 

Under the weight of avful displeasure, Moses 
did not, like sullen Cain, eomplain that hi? pun* 
ishment was greater th^ he could be&r ; he rinks 
not into dejection; be replies not in resentment* 
Though well assured he is not to be honoured 
with the eonducting of Israel into the promised 
land, he does not withdraw himself from any par- 
ticular of duty, relaxes not his diligence, nor 
cools in zeal ; he labours to the last to do what 
he can,Jtfaough he is not permitted to do \^hat he 
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wMld. B# goes before Israel to the tend of Ca- 
naaiiy though access isto it, is denied unto Ittm- 
selt ThiSy as nmch as any things in bis sitaa- 
tioBy mutrku Ihs ebaraeter^ and evineestbe greiU* 
ness of his soul. 

And B0W9 as we are advanekig^ to the loot of 
meant Knai^ toolwerTe one of the most notable 
dispensations of Providence upon record^ let no 
pause ;-— and» if we advert to the aeferal circum^ 
stances of the wonderfol piece of history, at which 
we have glanced, we ahaH acknowledge that it 
presents to the mind a series of the greatest mira- 
cles, which the hand of Omnipotence' ever wroogbt 
on behalf of any nation. It is not therefore- to be 
wondered at, if the enemies of revelation have en- 
deavoured to sully their lustre, and impeach their 
credibilitjk. 

It has been already observed, that miracles 
cease to appear to be such, when, by repetition^ 
they beeome famiUariaed to our view. Can there 
be a more marvellous display of Omnipotence, 
and Superintending Opodness, than that which 
is presented to our view every day, on beholding 
what we call, the rising of the sun ? We saw it 
depart the last evening, to the other side of the 
world ; we iind it brought back to this in the 
morning : Wonderful as this is, we have so often 
seen it, that it has ceased to excite our astonish- 
ment. 
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But when^ in any instance, a departure from 
the laws of nature is observable, it demonstrates 
that, by some means, matter may vary from its 
usual course. Whether we shall suppose the va- 
riation to be occasioned, by the suspension of 
some influence which had given it a particular 
direction, or by some new application which di- 
verted Its tendency and operation, it equally re- 
fers to the necessity of power being almost inva- 
riably applied, to keep it, in the general, to one 
undeviating course. Aberrations, then, striking- 
ly evince the occasion there is for a continual 
application of Almighty power, as well as of su- 
perintending goodness. May we not now ask. 
What can be more miraculous than keeping up^ 
through ages, the order of the universe unimpared^ 
which, it has been manifested, may be varied ? 

^ The bountiful hand which fed ihe seed c^ 
Abraham, immediately from the clouds, for forty 
years together, feeds us through a process only 
a little longer, by compounding the qualities of 
earth, air, and water. While we adore the Pro- 
vidential care which fed Israel by streams from 
the rock, let us acknowledge His bounty in keep- 
ing our rivers ever flowing, our fountains con- 
stantly supplied, and the clouds of our atmos- 
phere, in their season, always impregnated, with 

the rain and the dew* 
B b 



God, rich in mtrej, «low to anger^ ai^d et 
great loTing kindness^ had graciously forgiren 
the murmiuring at Horeb, and extracted water 
from the rock for his people. But when this wo 
is pasty then another overtakes them : then came 
Amaleky and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 
This transaction, so simply recorded, is mention- 
ed again in Deuteronomy, with many circum- 
stances of aggravation, that account for the pro- 
vocation which a holy and righteous God himself, 
expresses on the occasion: << Remember what 
Amalek did unto thee by the way, when ye were 
oome forth out of the land of Egypt ; how be 
met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of 
thee; even all that were feeble behind thee^ 
when thou wast faint and weary, and he feared 
not Ood. Therefore it shall be, when the Lord 
thy God hath given thee rest from all thy ene- 
mies round about, in the land which the Lord 
thy God givelth thee for an inheritance, to pos- 
sess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven: thou shalt not 
forget it,*^ 

Amalek, the father of this nation, as we learn 
fromM^enesis xxxvi, 12, was grandson to Esau, 
and son to Eliphas by a concubine named Timna. 
The Amalekites possessed a large tract of terri- 
tory, extending from the confines of Idumea unto 
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the eastern shore of the red sea. The paternal , 
relation which subsisted between the posterity 
of Jacob and of Amalek^ might encourage Israel 
to pass on their way, with greatier confidence. 
But treacherous Amalek, basely and cruelly 
seizes the moment of Israel's languor and debili- 
ty, to crush those, for whose deliverance and pro* 
tection, Jehovah had made bare his holy arm 
in the sight of the nations. This, without any 
provocation, was an impious attempt to defeat 
the plan of Divine Providence. His not fearing 
God who had so recently displayed his marvel- 
lous power, was such an aggravatioaof the crime, 
as to entail upon his posterity utter destruction. 

On this occasion Israel is eommandea to llgfat 
under Joshua; and Moses has recourse untp the 
power of God, typified by the rod in his hand. 
Whei^ this was held up, Israel prevailed ; and 
when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. 
^It was hereby intended that the deliverance 
which was to be wrought for Israel, though not 
"WhoUy independent of the use of means, should 
evidently appear to depend upon Providential in- 
terpositi(m. As it wa» the first battle which 
Israel was called to fight, it was designed -to be a 
model for all that should follow ; of assured suc- 
cess to them, ilnd victory over all their enemies^ 
provided tbey adhered to Divine direction. 
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^ Israel conquered. But it was impossible for 
them to mistake the means by which they were 
successful. The hand of the Lord, and his holy 
array had gotten them the victory. The altar 
which was built upon the occasion had inscribed 
upon it, Jehovah Nissi-: << The Lord my banner." 

The posterity of Abraham) according to the 
promise, is now become a great nation. But 
what are multitudes without govenunent! and 
what government is a blessing without law ! 
Happiness consists not in having possessions^; 
but in being fitted to enjoy them. The constitu- 
tion of other states is a work of time, is the 
, result oX ^xpencno.^f arrives at maturity by de- 
grees. Laws and restrictions, encouragements 
and restraints, are suggested by events. ^ But 
when the great Jehovah condescends to become a 
legislator, the utmost extent of possibility is open 
to his view ; provision is made, from the begin- 
ning, for every case that can happen. The rule 
of His government is laid down at once, and the 
civil and religious constitution of that nation over 
which he chose to preside, is established by a 
Wisdom that cannot err. 

It is calculated, that the law was delivered ex- 
actly on the fiftieth day after the celebration of 
.the feast of the Passover. In commemoration of 
it, the Jewish feast of Pentecost was ever after 



observed; and it was rendered illnstrioas in the 
annals of the christian churchy by a new dispen- 
sationt not ef terror^ but of graee^ the descent of 
the Udy Spirit upon the apostles ot our Lord, 
and the miraculoua gift of tongues. 

Sinaiy the scene of the splendid exhibition to 
the children of Israel^ is the highest eminence oi 
a vast ridge of mountains, running frcmi east to 
west through Arabia Petraea^ on the j¥ay from 
the north-east coast of the Red Sea to Palestine* 
The adjacent eminence is called Hereby rendered 
illustrious, by the miracle of the water issuii)^ 
from the rock ; this» forming part of the same 
chain of mountains^ they are often put the one 
for the other; and the adjacent desert country, 
is called indifferently the wilderness of Horeb» 
GT the wilderness of Sinai. Moses was first cal- 
led up to the mountain alone, and sent back to the 
people with repeated messages full of tender- ^^ 
ness aiuji love. 

Preparation was made for the tremendous ap* 
piiarance of the glory of the LcH^dy by the most 
gracious and reiterated assurances of favour and 
protection, conveyed ip this sublime, but endear- 
ing l^pguage : ^< Te haye seen what I did. unto 
the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagle's 
wings, and brought you i^nto myself; ifow there* 
ibre if ye wiU pl^ey my voice indeed, and kftep 
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my covenant, then ye shall be a kingdom of 
priests^ and a holy nation/' 

Moses takes up again this heautifiil figure^ in 
his recapitulation of the wonderful dealings of 
Providence with this chosen family ; but deline- 
ates it with greater strength and variety of co- 
louring : << the Lord's portion is his people^ Ja- 
cob is the Lot of his inheritance. He found him 
in a desert land^ and in the waste howling wilder- 
ness; He led him about; He instructed him; 
He kept him as the apple^of his eye. As an ea- 
gle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketb them^ 
beareth them on her wings; so the Lord alone 
did lead him, and there was no strange god with 
him. He made him ride on the high places of the 
earth, that he might eat the increase of the fields, 
and He made him suck honey out of the roek^ 
and oil out of the flinty rock.'*. 

The promise .which follows, in the 6th verse^ 
is wonderfully calculated to inspire ideas of dig- 
nity and importance : <« Te shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and a holy nation." These 
are the words which Moses is commanded to re- 
hearse in the ears of all the people. On the de- 
livering this message, they, as one man, reply? 
'^ All that the Lord hath spoken, that we will do ;" 
which answer^ Moses reports to hi» dread £iti^ 
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ployen Upon this Mo^es is informed that God 
intended^ on the third day from that time, to 
manifest Himself to all the people, as the leader 
and ruler of that vast army | and as the employ- 
er and patron of Moses his prophet, in a raannei^ 
that should leave no doubt by whose authority he 
acted. 

And the Lord said unto Moses : <^ Lo, I come 
unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may 
hear when I speak with thee, and believe for ever ! 
And thou shalt set bounds to the people round 
about; saying, take heed to yourselves, that ye 
go not up into the mount, nor touch the border 
of it; for whosoever toucheth the mount shall 
surely be put to death." A command was then 
given to them to employ themselves that day, and 
the next, in solemn preparation for this august 
visit. As a token of obedience, and indication 
of inward purity, they are directed to wash their 
clothes; to abstain themselves from whatever 
might defiljs the body, or the mind; and even 
jto deny themselves those lawful gratifications 
which might have a tendency to divert their at- 
tention''. 

<< And Moses sanctified the people, and they 
washed their clothes.** « And it came to pass 
on the third day, in the mornings that there were 
thunders; and UjghtningS; and a thick doad; on 



the BMimt; and the voice of the tnunpet exeeed- 
lag lottdy 80 that all the people that was in the 
camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the 
people out of the camp^ to meet with God/' <« And 
mount Sinai was altogether on a smokCf because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire ; and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace; and 
the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the Toice of the trumpet sounded long^ and wax- 
ed lender and louder* Moses spake* and God an- 
awered him by a Toice.'^ And the Lord called • 
Moses up to the top ot the mount* and said : 
<« Charge the people lest they break through 
onto the I/ird to gase* and many of them perish. 
And let the priests also which come near unto 
the Lord sanctify thepielves^ lest the Lord break 
forth upon them.^^ 



CHAPTER XX. 



ON THB PATRIABCHAK BISPEKSATION. 

® THE spreading of corruption after the de- 
luge, is not to be assigned to ignorance of religion^ 
but to religion directed to wrong objects and pur- 
suits. 

While menretaiij^d the knowledge of the true 
God, they cared not to glorify Him by the prac- 
tice of virtue and holiness ; <« neither were thank- 
£vl, but became vain in their imaginations.'^ 
Rom. i. 21. 

Artful men, through pride and wantonness, in- 
dulging idle conceits, involved their own under- 
standings, and those of others, in the thickest 
clouds of error and delusion. It is probable, they 
represented the sun, moon, and stars, as illus- 
trious intelligences, which, being so eminently 
exalted, must have the highest interest in the fa- 
vour of God, the direction of human affairs, and' 
the distribution of temporal blessings. Thus the 
people might be driven, enticed, and drawn in, 
to worship them ; see DetiU iv. 19 ; for the attri- 
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butes of supposed deities and benefactors of man- 
kind, being feigned purely by human imagination^ 
they would naturally be represented by men who 
had their own interests and lusts to serve* in such 
a manner as best suited the eorrupt taste and 
inclinations of those who were disposed to follow 
them. And by this method, men would be led to 
belieye they might be religious ; gain health, long 
life, and fruitful seasons ; plenty and prosperity, 
without the practice of holiness and virtue. 

We may add to this, that cunning men, who 
knew how to make an advantage of the foibles oC 
mankind, introduced into their minds notions of 
fkte, destiny, fortune, chance, necessity, witk 
many other delusions. Hence arose professors 
of the vilest arts, pretending to look into futuri- 
ty, to gratify the malicious desires of those who 
eonsulted them, by professing to procure bad 
luck to others. l>eut xviii. 10. Of this class 
wel>o diviners, observers of times, enchmters, 
witches, or such as pretend to work upon the 
mind or body for evil purposes, by herbs or po- 
tions^ charmers, consulters with a pretended fa- 
miliar spirit, wizards, necromancers. And so far 
were the people infatuated, that they made their 
sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, 
under a notion of a sacrifice to their idols ; proba- 
bly to gain their blessing upon their children, and 
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to make tbem healthy and fortanate. Beutxii. 
S±. xviii. 10. Thus. their hope and trust was di- 
verted from the Divine Being and his Providence^ 
to vain idols^ and the vilest itnpostors*^. 

In Abraham's time» the delusions of idolatry 
were so strong, that all nations seem to have run 
into it, at once, and alike ^ and such was the 
infatuating nature of the infection, that there 
was no rational prospect of reformation, by argu-^ 
ments or reasoning, when the most dreadful judg- 
ments were no longer regarded. •The knowledge 
and worship of the one living and true God, the 
great principle of moral goodness, and of public 
and private happiness, might have been lost in 
the earth, had not the gracious Father of the 
universe, instead of destroying all nations, as at 
the deluge, been pleased to introduce a new and 
noble plan, which, under several variations and 
improvements, was to reach to the end of time. 
The scheme was to choose and adopt one fapnilyf 
afterward to be formed into a nation, instructed 
in religious knowledge by God himself, and fa- 
voured with such extraordinary privileges and 
honours, above all the nations of the earth, as 
were, in their own nature, adapted to engage 
this people by the most rational motives^ to ad- 
here to God and to his worship. At the same 
time, to prevent their being infected with the 
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idolatries luid vices of the rest of the worid^ as 
they certainly would have been, had they min- 
gled with tbem^ they were to he distinguished 
and separated from all other people, hy their 
diel;^ their dress, and divers ciril and religious 
rites, and observanees. Thus they were kept 
together in a body, and hindered from mixing 
with, or being corrupted by their idolatrous 
neighbours ; and, in every respect, were fitted 
to be an example and instruction to them, under 
the various dispensations wherewith they were 
visited. And further, their laws and institutions 
being originally recorded in books, would more 
certainly be preserved and known in aD future 
ages and generations* 

Thus Divine wisdom and goodness, provided 
a storehouse of religious knowledge, a whole na- 
tion of priests, Exod. xix. 6« a school of instruction 
and wisdom for all the world. They were to be 
as Jeaven, which, in process of time, was to leaven 
the whole lump or mass of mankind. 

Abraham, a person of the most eminent piety 
and virtue, was chosen to be the father and head 
of this nation ^ that, as in this station he would 
always be held in great veneration among them, 
they might contemplate in him, an iirustrious 
pattern of godliness. .Abraham was required to 
cast himself wholly upon God's providence^ by 
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and country^ to an unknown, distant land. 

In Ibi84strasge land» tie wandeved aboat astong 
«8 ;be aiwd; but iW <was tbe «Mns ^ dISMng, 
among other people, ^he^Ieaven ^fhts example 
\»oA seatk^ents; for Ciod ^as with h\nt evergr 
:iidieire. Thus be took him under Us immediate 
care and protection. €iod appeared to Mm, and 
t^omiYefsed ^mth him ^^refuently and f aimKarly, 
jmd gave bin repeated asBuranoes that Be woidd 
Hmake <}f him a great ^natiQib and give to bis pos- 
terity tbe wbde land c^ Canaan. But be %a6 not 
^ b«^e^a<8on, till thebirtb^tbat son was manl- 
Jastly the .niiraoolous effect of Divme power; 
thereby insuring the performance of the promise, 
4bat in bisiseedy aU ^nations «ff -1^ «artb should 
Ae ble(»ed«* 

Wbat.aoald^be^nre Jikefy^to excite duty, sf- 
'ftetiony ai^ oonfideoef, towards God? The same 
iNieouBagementSy'blessings, and- promises, are re- 
pept^d to Isaae, and afterwards to Jacob. Butat 
maj he «aid, ntitwithotanding all this. Jacobus 
-was a wioked family; bis smis had stained it with 
aduliteiies, with incest, and with murder. Who 
then can arraign Divjme J|[u9tiCfi m .permitting 
tiieirposteritytobe^iQl^ved; when wehave seen, 
fiM* the impiety^ 'Bamto bis fiitber, bis deseen- 
cc 
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daat ^?as eorsedl^ in beeomiog k aer^wrt of 
servants? 

An Omnisoient Judge does not suffer the 
wieked to go anpunished, any more than he per- 
Bnvts their irlckedneds to annihQate his faithful'- 
neasf or reverse his judgment. The promise was 
sure to Abrahamf that in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed. 

Hasty and superficial persons^ may deem the 
forty years during which Moses was a shepherd 
in the land of Midian^ an uiglorious waste of his 
extaraordinary talents; but let us look at the 
mighty consequences which were involred^ iu 
this part of the arrangement of the plan of Divine ' 
Wisdom. 

We have already observed^ that the calin re- 
tirement of a shepherd's life^ was favourable to 
the production of the most important history in 
the world. During this protracted period, the 
descendants of Jaoob wc^re expiating their crimes^ 
by the sufferings inflieted upon them in Egypt; 
and then there arose a king who knew not 
Joseph ; but whose heart Was so hardened, that 
be rendered himself a fit sut^ct of Almighl^ 
displeasure and chastisement. Not till they had 
been under this grievous affliction 215 years, had 
they grown numerous enough to become a dis* 
tinct nation. Not until then^ did Aaron come 
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from EgTpt to Midian in quest of Moses ; and^ 
not until he was oh his way thither^ did God appear 
unto Moses in the flame of fire in a bush^ eneoura- 
ging him in this language : << Behold^ Aaron thy 
brother eometh forth to meet thee !** 

What a wonderful concurrence of cireumstancea 
is here presented to ,our Yiew> all combining to 
mature and unfold^' the operations of the DiYine 
plan and counsel. Here is an apparatus wdrtiiy 
•fHim who seeth the end^ from the beginning* 
Not till now> did God set himself at the head of 
them as their king* • And in a country much 
eirteemed for learb^ing anid: arts» whither men of 
genius and curiosity resorted timtk all other' 
parts ^-^upott this stage^ so proper, because So 
publicj QodA as the King ei Israel, eombated the 
king ol £gypt> and his fictitious gods ; and dis- 
played Qia infinitely superior power both to de- 
troy, and tp save.* 

For this end^ no donbt, the Divine Wisdom 
pennitted, on this special occasion, Pharaob'» 
magicians to imitate some of the miraeles whidi 
Moses wrought, in order to demonstrate more 
ckaii*ly his Omnipotcnee ; to cimvlaee both Egyp- 
tians a^4 laraelitea, of the vanity ot such arts* 
It was m effect a challenge to these enchanters 
to bring forth tiieir power in the highest degree, 
that He might wrfoutii mi break it to pleees ; 
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and thereby HHaftifesty to ih^ ^g|6f df tlf« MtioM^ 
ttfe flQi^ei^Kirity *iid 0trengtft 6f his iii tf VdMiMr ittS. 
For this puvpose, the fir^t display df K ktefoYb 
Pbiraoiiy #aB atteiided with three ittirHcleG^ j Ibr 
when Aaron's rod Whkh had heeoiiM A ser^inty 
had swalfowed xtf ril the nkte of th^ magieiatiB^ 
wMch also had become serpenCi^ oil takiif^ iX nfr, 
it heeame a simple rod again in his hand ; herehy 
maaifestinff the omnipotence of His pitmer who 
killeth, and also maketh alive. For the «mao 
reason^ an extratHrdinary power might he|per^ 
mJtted to evil spirits, to posses^ the bsdies ef men^ 
that our Savioar^s dominion lyter ike devH aiM 
his angels, might be inore etidii«tly sl^wm. 

In what has been reeapitidatedr ^^ ktre tfSdft 
how the children rf Isriel, i ere prepaid for (he 
reception of a civil, as well as a religionsf consd* 
tution of government. Which, though adapted 
with wonderful exactness to the ii^fSAt State Of 
the eharch atfd family of Ood, Was, in itself, bat 
a shadow of good things to come, which, in the 
fulness of time, would be made manifest in the 
christian dispensation.^ 

When we consider that the patriarchs bad not 
the advantages either of the dispensation of the 
Law, or of the Gkispel | that, in those times, there 
were not any historians, through which they might 
be instructed by the experience of ottiers ; that 
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ihej were nevertfcekss inlended to eouvteracC 
the ocmtagiMi of Ictolati*/* by beariiig testhwmy 
to aH nations of the exiatence of 4ne 8»preii»^ 
Bein^ the Creator and Fk*eserTer of the worlds 
flie only proper object of adoration ; who doed not 
«ee the iieeessity there was^ fbr an extraordinary 
ooHimanieation to them of the knowledge of bis 
Ik^nessy justice, mercy, power, and wisdom? 
For this purpose. Almighty Goodness gave to tb^ 
family which he had selected from an idolatrdw 
world, seni^ible and extraordinary proofb of his 
existence and attributes, demonstrated through 
the miraculous medium of personal representa- 
tions, intended tobe obvious to the outward senses^ 

Thus the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the 
]^ins of Mamre, when he sat in bis tent dobr^ 
in the heat of the day ; and he lifted up his eyes^ 
and looked, and lo ! three men stood by him. IV 
. obviate every idea of this being any illusion of 
Ae brain, Moses has given us a minute detail ot 
attendant circumstances, wherein corporeal exis- 
tence is manifested by eating, drinking, and other 
bodily exertions, also in going towards Sodom, 
where they smote the men at the door of Lot'jsr 
house with blindness. 

We rctad of the appearance of angels, not only 
in the times of ihe patriarchs, but in those of the 
judges^ and of the prophets. And the manner of 
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tteir ministrfttioiif was eonfirmed in th« •xanpl^ 
of our blessed Lord, after his resarreetloBi by tke 
instances of bis not onlj resaddng eoirporeid ex- 
istence^ but also ai his ittstentaneonsly quitting^ tt^ 
When he sat at meat with the two disoiples wba 
had gone to Emmaus, «< He took breads and Mm* 
sed it» and brake and gave it to them | and t|»eir 
eyes were openedt and they knew him ; and He 
Tahisbed out of their sight'^ Again, when be 
i^^pear^d to the eleven, and afterward to the 
twdfe disciplesi and came and stood in the midst^ 
it is expressly stated that the doors were shut; 
as if to demoAstrate that he instantaneouriy re- 
sumed the body ; and that it was no illusion, is 
manifest by his saying to Thomas: <^ Reach 
hither thy ftbger, and thrust it into my side«'^*-» 
'Thus every varied dispensation of Almighty 
Goodness, in the government of bis chosen peo- 
]de, and in the formation of his qhureb, was at* 
tended with undeniable llttestation <tf its beiiH; of 
Btviile appointment 

*^To fix the certainty of revelation, and estab- 
lish religlM upon a firm foundation^ it pleased 
God to give two sorts of proof, which were suited 
to the capacities of the most simple, and superior 
to the aubtilties of the incredulous, and whieh 
vHbiy bore the character <tf Omttipotenee. 
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I'hese t^osorti of prodb Were mirftde^ lifid 
prophecies* The miraeks Were exposed to view 
ill the most plain^ public^ and notorious manner ; 
jmiiltiplied^ diversified^ long foretold^ and ex- 
peetedf continuing for a long series of days^ and 
aome for years. The fkmily of Noah could not 
fiirget the desfruction^of the world by a delugei 
and the miraculous manner in which they were 
saved by the ark. Fire came down from heaven 
upon the unrighteous cities. The whole king- 
dom of Egypt was paniahed; at different times^ 
by ten plagues. The sea opened a passage to 
the Israelitef , and dosed to overwhelm Pharaoh 
and his army. 

The people of Israel were fed with manna forty 
years» having water given them from the flinty 
rock ; they were covered with a cloud from the 
heat of the day^ and enlightened by night with a 
pillar of fire. Their clothes and their shoes were 
not vrorn out in so long a journey.— Thus they 
were formed to be a peculiar peoplcy separated 
from all other nations^ by distinct laws and eua> 
toms; directed i^nd governed in a manner en*> 
tidn^singular ; exposed as a spectacle to the rest 
tf tHrvrorld, by the innumerable wcmders wUcb 
CM wrought among them» whether with a view^ 
to fix them in tiie promised land^ or to bri^ Uieoi 
back to it^ when driven out. 
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He iid Mt tiiink it ntfleieiit to guide tkem, 
like otker pe^qple^ by a geserat and eonuiMi 
Pra^idence; but Hiouelf becaaie their hea^ 
legielatory and king*— ^nd it vaa inteadeil tka* 
their departare out of Egypt, their wandering 
in the desert^ their entrance into the hmd ^ 
prumisey their wars and conquestB, their long 
captivity in Babylon^ their retnm to their owft 
oeuntry | in a word, that ali the diflferent <Aange» 
which befel th >in, should be a type and igure of 
irtiat should be experienced by the members of 
his militant ebureh K 

The patriarchal dispensation, may be eom-- 
pared to the first stone of the foundation for the 
christian church. The birth (^ Isaac, like that 
of Jesus Christ, was predicted by an Angel, and 
was also preternatural. He was the son and heir 
of his fkther, yet he submitted to be bound, in^ 
order to be offered up a sacrifice unto God* He 
^as a man of contemplation and peace ) he over- 
eame through patience and sufferings as was evi^ 
denced in his meekly surrendering his right to^ 
tiie wells he had digged; 

But the history of Joseph, aboui^s ihej^fst 
with circumstances, of resemblance to- ^sus- 
Christ. The bare representation o^ them wiK' 
be evident proof of thia (dkservatioiu 
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Partfotftfrft ofi^eement between Jesw Chriat 
andiesei^li' 



JOSEPH. 

Is hated of his brethren ; 



For accusing them of 
some great crime ; 

For being affectionately 
^elored by his &ther ; 



For foretelling his fu- 
ture glory. 



He is sent by his fa- 
ther^ to his brethren 
at a distance^ 

His bretliren consjMre 
against his life. 

He is sold for twenty 
pieces of silver. 



J£SD«^ CHBIST. 

Is hated of the Jew& 

He came to hie own^ 

but they reeeived 

him not; 

For reproTing tibem 

for their sins ^ 
For declaring himself 
to be the Son of 
God; and sayings 
. tiiat God himseir 
called him his v eli 
beloved Son ; 
For foretelling thai 
they should see 
him sitting at the 
right hand of God. 
He is sent by God his 
Father^tothelost 
sheep of the house 
of Israel. 
The Jews form a de- 
sign of putting 
him to death. 
He is sold for thirty 
pieces of silver. 
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JOSEPH. 

He is given up into 
the hands of stran- 
gers by his own 
brethren. 

He is eonderaned bj 
Potiphar \irithout 
any one speaking 

, in his behalf 

Ve suflbrs in silence* 



jRaeed between two 
criminals, he fore- 
tels the advanee- 
inent of one and the 
approaching death 
of the other« 

Re arrires at glory hy 
suflfferings and hnnu- 
tiation. 

He is set oyer the 
house of Pharoah^ 
and over idl Egypt* 



JESVS cmtsT. 
He is delivered up to 
the Romans by the 
Jews. 

He is condemned^ and 
no one speaks in 
his defence. 

He saffbrs aH kindsof 
liyuries and pun- 
ishments without 
complaining. 
Placed between two 
thieves, he fore- 
tels the one that 
he should go into 
Paradise, and lets 
the other die im- 
penitent. . 
It behooved that 
€hrist should suf- 
fer^ andthus enter 
into glory. 
He is made head of 
the Church, and 
every creature is 
made subject t<» 
him.^ 
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.Pharaoh akme is abo^e 
him* 



Se was ealled the Sa- 
viour of the world. 



All bend the knee be- 
fore himi. 

The famine is in aU 
lapds; there is no 
bread but in E^p^ 
where Joseph go- 
Terns. 

All the neighbottriiig 
pecg^Ie come to Egypt 
to buy eom, that 

' their lives may ie 
saved. 

Joseph^s Ibrethren eome 
to hhn,i own him« fall 
down before him^ and 
prefixed in Egypt. 



He is libove eveiy 
ereatiire ; 'but^ as 
man^ was subject 
to God. 
The name of Jesus 
signifies a Saviour; 
and is indeed the 
only one by which 
we can be saved. 
Every ereatnre must 
bow at the name of 
Jesus. 
Poverty ^nd errorare 
universal; ta*uthand 
graceare foundonly 
in the church where 
^esus Cbristreigns. 
AH natioois are admit- 
ted into the Church 
to obtain salvatioti. 



The Jews wlUone 
day return to Jestis 
Christ, own him, 
worship him^ and 
will enter into the 
Church. 
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^CwM nere chsmee have possHdy thrown 
together m many resenliliDg etreumstances $ 
•o diCerarty a»d at the same time so natursd ? 
HoIImi aiaertfl» be should as soon say^ that a fin- 
ished portraiil; was the effect of mere ehance. 
it is flain^that ait inteWgent hand did apply adl 
these tracings^ to make a perf^t picture ; and 
tbalt ibe desigB of Omniscience, in joining to- 
gether so fliaiigr aingular circumstances in the li£^ 
of Joseph^ was to describe the principal lines in 
that of hii Bon. We should therefore know tite 
btetory of Joseph only by halves, if we stopped at 
the bare siuface, without informing ourselves of 
the Ubdden and ^nysterious sense, wherein tike 
most essential part of It oonsisis ; ^as Jesus 
Christ is the end of the law^ 'and of all the 
Soriptures^. 

After sttch a description as this^ is it not 
stsange, that any persons sfaoifld ^n^rtain dottbtjs 
of Providentid interposition^ in tiie fonmation 
and eontrol of oharacteri persons who consider 
the idea of types and figures^ to have no better 
origin than a childish indulgence of the knagina- 
(tion, .to make likenesses of things that have no 
i!(^tionfto.«ach other. Amidst ihe innumerable 
diversifii^ations of situation and ofaaraeter, which 
two tiiousand years must haveprpduoed, tiiey say> 
it would. have been incredible not to hiive found 
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' persons^ whose lives have been distinguished by 
incidents which bear some resemblanoe to those 
recorded in the history of Jesus; they s?gr it 
would have been more extraordinary, than the 
circumstances of similarity which the bio^aphy 
of Joseph represents* 

We are not disposed to deny, that th^re have 
been persons who have attempted to resolve 
great part of the Scrii^tures into types and figures, 
the weakness of whose intellect, and disc^dered 
perception, may be compared to the jaundiced eye^ 
to which all objects have the same complexion. 
But we should consider those wilfully blinds whp 
do not admit the resemblance of the Mosaic, to 
the Christian lawgiver, as described by Moses : 
^^ A Prophet shall the Lord your God rai$e up 
.unto you, like unto me, him shall ye hear in all 
things 5'* and they may take a view, if they 
please, of the analogy between Moses and Christy 
as it is drawn in the 2Mh chapter of this work. « 

We shall not dismiss the history of Josephs 
Without remarking that the place which his suf- 
ferings have in the sacred record, is of singular 
importance. Had we not been acquainted with . 
remarkable events and jeopardies, to which some 
individuals amongst mankind have been exposed, 
we should have been at a loss to ficcount for soine 

of the extraordinary circumstances attending the 
D d 
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mission of Jesus : << Who Teriiy took not on him 
the nature of angels; but he todc on him the 
seed of Abraham. Wherefore^ in all things 
it behooTed him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful hi^ 
priest ; For we have not a high priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Heb. iL 16, 17| and iv. 15. 



CHAPTER XXL 



FSOFHE{;i£S COKCEBNIKO JACOB ANB, ESAIT^ 
AUB THE SONS OF JACO?. 

W£ have already seen that Abraham pre- 
dicted the state and condition of his posterity by 
Ishmael^ who was the son of thebond woman. 
The prophecies relative to Isaac^ the son of the 
free woman^ are much more numerous; but we 
shall only select some of those which have re- 
ference to these latter ages. 

It was promised to Abraham before Ishmael or 
any son was born to him. 

«< In thee shaU aU the families of the earth be 
Uessed.^ 

But after the birth of Ishmael and Isaac, the 
promise was limited to Isaac: ''For in Isaae 
shall thy seed be called.'^ Gen. xxL ±2. And ac- 
cordingly, to Isaac was the promise repeated : 

*fln thy seed shall all the fhations of the earth (e 
blessedJ' Gen. xxvi. 4. 

The Saviour of the world was therefore not 
to come of the family of Ishmael, but of the # 
family of Isaac ; which is an argument for the 
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trath of the Christian religion, in preference to 
the Mahometan, drawn from a prophecy made 
2000 years before Christ ; and many more before 
Mahomet was bom. 

The land of Canaan was promised to Abraham 
' and his seed, four hundred years before they 
took possession of it Ben. xt. It was promised 
again, to Isa;ii : 

<< For unto thee and to thy seed IwiU give alt 
these countries, and IwiU perform the oath which 
I swart unto thy father Mraham*'* Gen. xxvi. $• 

Now it is very well known, that it was not 
until after the death of Moses, who wrote these 
things, that the Israelites got possession o^ the 
land under Joshua. They remained in possessioir 
of it several ages in pursuance of these prophe- 
cies; and afterwards, when for their sins and 
iniquities they were to bo removed from it, their 
removal also was foretold; both the carrying^ 
away of the ten tribes, and the captivity of the 
two remaining tribes, for seventy years; and 
likewise their final captivity, and dispersion into 
all nations : 

It was foretold that the families of Esau, and 
Jacob should grow up into two different people 
and nations : 
^ <« Two nations dost thou bear, and two manner 
of people shail be separated fvom thee.^^ 
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The Edomites were the offspring of Esau^ as 
the Israelites .were of Jacob ; and who but the 
Author and Giver of life could foresee, that two 
children, unborn, would multiply into two na- 
tions? / 

Jacob had twelve sons, and their descendants 
an united, and incorporated into one nation*' And 
what an overruling Providence it was, that two 
nations should arise from the two sons onlj,- of 
Isaac !-^But th«y were not onlj to grow up into 
two nations, but into two very different nations.— 
And have not l^e Edomites and the Israelites, 
been all along two very different peoples in their 
manners, and customs, and religions f which 
made them perpetually to be at variance with 
one another i The children struggle together be- 
fore their birth, which was a token of their future 
disagreement 

The cettgion' of the Jewa. is very well known •; 
but ^atever the Edomites were at the first, in 
process of time, they became Idolaters. And 
Amaziah king of Judah, after he had overthrown 
the Edomites^ 2. Chron. xxv. 14, brought their 
gods, M and set them up ta be his gods ;" which 
was* strangely absurd^ as the prophet remon- 
strates: «<Why hast thou sought after the gods 
of the people, which could not deliver their own 

Seo]^ out. of thine, hand!?' vcr$c 16.^ Upcm^ 
B.da. 
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these religioos diflTerences, and other aceoonts^ 
there was "a eontinual grudge and enmity be- 
tween the two nations. The king of Edom wonld 
not suffer the Israelites^ on their retnm out of 
Egypty so mueh as to pass through his territo- 
ries. And the history of the Edomites afterwards^ 
is little more than the history of their wars with 
the Jews. 

David and his eaptains m$de an. entire con- 
quest of the Edomites^ 2 Sam. yiii. .i^, tind aU 
they of Bdom became David's servants. In this 
state of servitude^ they continued about 156^^ 
yearSf governed byriceroys appointed by the 
kings of Judah* But in the daya of tlehorani 
-they rfevoltedy and made a king over themselves.. 
Afterwards^ Amaziah king of Judah subdued 
and carried them into captivity. Judas Macea* 
beus attacked and defeated them many times, 
with great slaughter. Lastly, his nephew Hyr- 
eanus, the son of fiimon, reduced them to the 
necessity of embracing the Jewish religion; 
whereupon they submitted to be ctrcum^isedy and 
even afterwards were incorporated intQ the Jew« 
ish church and nation. 

In' all spiritual gifts the younger was to be 
greatly superior, and to be the happy instrument 
of conveying the blessing to all nations : 

^^In thUf and in thy seed, shaU all thefamW^s. 
nfthe earth be bkssei.'^ 
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And hitkerto are to be referred^ in their full 
force, those expressions: ^< Let people serve 
tbee^ and nations boW down to tbee. Cursed be 
erery one that curset^ tfaeei and blessed be he 
that blesseth thee.'' 

Jaeob was a man of more religion, and be-, 
lieved the Divine promises more, than Esau<^ 
The posterity of Jacob likewise preserred the 
Irue religion, and the worship of e»e God, while 
the Edomites were sunk in idolatry. And of the 
seed of Jacob, was bom the Saviour of the world. 
This was the peeuKar privilege and advantage 
of Jaeob, to be the happy in/rtrument of convey- 
ing these spiritual blessings to all nations. Tbia 
was his greater superiority over Esau ; and in 
this sense the Apostle Paul understands and 
applies the prophecy : '« The elder shaH serve 
the younger.'' Bom. ix. 1^ Thua Christ, the 
Saviour-of the woiid, was to be bom of some on& 
fhmily, and we have seen Jacob's was preferred ta 
Esau's. When the Qes^iles were converted ta 
Christianity, the prophecy was fulfilled literally : 
«- Let people serve thee, and nations bow down 
to thee." 

Thfi nation of the Edomites were, at several 
times, conquered by, and made tributary to the 
Jews; but never the nation of the Jews, to the 
£domites; and the Jews bave been the more 
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considerable people ; more known in the worlds 
and more famous in historj. We know little of 
the Edomites, exeept that Mount Seir and the 
adjacent country, was at first tiieir possession, 
which they afterwards extended into Arabia^ 
and into tlie southern parts of Judea. But wher- 
ever they were situate, we find, in temporal ad- 
Tantagesy they were little inferior to the Israel- 
ites. And this agrees with the prediction ; for it 
was said to Jacob : « God give thee of the dew 

* of heaven, and of the fatness o£ the earth, and 
plenty of eom and wine." And much the same 
is said to Esau : <« Behold \ thy dwelling shall be 
the fktness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above;'* accordingly £saa had << ea^e^ 
and beasts, and substance,?' in abundance* 

But what i» the nation now I they were swal- 
lowed up and lost, partly among the Nab^thasan 
Arabs, and partly among the Jews; and the, 
name was abolished and disused about the end of. 

- the first century after Christ Thus were they 
rewarded for insulting and oppressing their 
brethren, tiie Jews |. and.hereby other propheeies* 
were fulfilled; of JeremiaA xlix. 7. and of £»efcie{> 
sx V. id, &c. of Jbel iii. 19. .fmo^, i. 3. and GboAuA. 
And at thii» day we see the Jews subsisting, as ^ 
distinct people, when Edom is W more ; agreea<<> 
bly to the words of Ohadiab: f^ Foir.tby violeneo. 
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against thy brother Jacobs shame shall corer thee^ 
and thou shalt be cut off for ever/' verse ±0. and 
again : '< There shall not be any remaining of 
the bouse of £sau^ for the Lord hath spoken it^^ 
Verse ±S. 

Jacobs as we have seen^ received a doable, bles- 
sing, temporal and spiritual ; the promise of tbo 
land of Canaant and the promise of the seed in 
which all the nations of the earth should be bles* 
sed. And Jacob, a little before his death, as^ 
signs to each of his sons, a portion in the poromised 
land ; but limits the descent of the blessed seed 
to the tribe of Judah ; yet at the same time, 
sketches out the character and temporal condi- 
tion of all the tribes. He adopts the two sons of 
Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim, for hia own*; 
but fortels that the younger should be the greater 
of the two ; Gfen. xlviii. 19 ; and hath not the pre- 
diction been fully justified by the event? The 
tribe of Ephraim grew to be so numerous and 
powerful, that it is sometimes put for all the ten 
tribes of Israel. 

Of Reuben it is said : 

<< Unstabk as water thou sluiU not exceU^ Qen. 
xlix. 4. 

And what is recorded great or excellent of the 
tribe of Reuben? in number and power, they 
were inferior to several other tribes. 
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Of Simeon and Levi it is said : 

^< I will dwide tiiem in Jacob, a/nd scat^ them 
inlnrad; vene f; 

And was not tbis eminently fldSlled in the 
tribe of Levi ; who had no portion or inheritance 
of their own^ but were dispersed among the other 
tribes? Neither had the tribe of Simeon any in- 
heritance or property of their own ; bnt only a 
portion in the midst of the tribe of Jadah. Josh* 
xix* ±f 9. 

Aee<n*ding to the Jerusalem Targnm^ the tribe 
of Simecm were so straitened in their circmn- 
staneegy that great numbers were necessitated 
to seek a subsistence among the otik^ tribes^ by 
teaching and instructing their children. 

Of Zebulunitissaid: 

« He shall drvdl at the hareen qfthe Bea, and $ha& 
be for a haven qfships.^* Oen. xlioc. 4» 

And accordingly the tribe of Zebuhin extended 
from the sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean, 
Josh. xix. 10, &c. where they had. commodious 
havens for shipping. And how could Jacob have 
foretold the situation of any tribe, whidi was de- 
termined 200 years afterwards by casting lots, 
unless he had been directed by that Divine Spi- 
rit who disposeth of aU events ? 

Of Benjamin it is said : 

'f & shall raven as a iioolj.^ Verse 527. 



And was not that a fierqe and warlike tribe^ 
as appears in several instances ; and partieularly 
in the ease of the Levite's wife| Judg. xxu; 
when they alone waged war against all the other 
tribes^ and overcame them in two battles 7 
- In this manner Jacob characterizes the.other 
tribes. Each of the twelve sons of Jacob was 
constituted the head of a tribe : - ^ 

^^Ml these are the twelve tribes qf Israel; and 
this is it their father spoke to them, and Messed 
them I everff one according to his Uessing, he Ues- 
sed them.^* Verse 28. » 

To Judafa particQlariy it was pnnmised^ that 
the ^i sceptre, or rod of the tribe, should not 
depart from him," nor a judge, or lawgiver from 
between his feet: his tribe should continue a 
distinct tribe, with rulers, and judges, and go- 
vernors, of its own, until the coming of the Mes- 
siah* The people of Israel, after this settlement 
of their government, were reckoned by the tribes^ 
but never before. The tribe of Judah made as 
considerable a figure as any of them. In num- 
ber it was superior to the others, JWmb. i. and 
xxvi. It ha4 the first rank in the armies of 
Israel. JWmft. ii. It marched first against the 
Canaanites, Judg.u and upon all occasions mani- 
fested such courage as fully answered the charac- 
ter given ot it : 



«« JudoA u a IioVj vfhdpf Jrom the prey my 
eon tlum art gone upf he stooped dotvUf he cowkei 
ae a UoHf and aeanold Uon$ Who ehM rouse him 
upP^ Verse 9. 

If the first king of Israel was of the tribe of 
Benjamin^ the seeond was of the tribe of Judah ; 
and from that time to the Babylonish captivityf 
Judah had not'mily the sceptre of a tribe, but 
likewise the sceptre of a kingdom* When it was 
prcMnised to Judah, particularly, that the sceptre 
should not depart from him, it was implied that 
it should depart from the other tribes ; and ac- 
cordingly the tribe of Bejgamin became a sort of 
appendage to the kingdom of Judah ; and the 
other ten tribes were, after a time, carried away 
c^itiTC into Assyria, from whence they never re- 
turned. 

The Jews also were earned captive to Babylon, 
but returned after seventy years. In their cap- 
tiyity they were still allowed to live as a distinct 
people, appointed feasts and fasts for thems^lves^ 
and had rulers and governors of their own; as 
we may collect from several places in Ezra and 
Nehemiali. When Cyrus had issued his pro- 
clamation for the rebuilding of the temple, then 
rose up the chief of the fathers, saith BsdraSf i. 5 ; 
so that they had chiefs and rulers among them. 
Cyrus ordered the vessels of the temple to be de- 



iiT^red to the princier of Judah ; E%ra i. 8; so 
^at they had then a prince of Judah. And these 
princes and rulers, who are often mentioned^ 
managed their return and settlement aftem^ards* 

It is true that after the Babylonish captivity, 
they were not so free a people as before, being 
under the dominion of the Persians, Greeks, and 
ilomans } but still they lived as a distinct people 
under their own laws. The authority of their 
' rulers and elders subsisted under these foreign 
masters, as it had done even while they were in 
Egypt. It subsisted even in our Saviotfr's time ; 
for we often read of the chief priests, the scribes, 
and the elders of the pbeple* 

But the sceptre was then departing, and in 
about forty years after it totally departed. Their 
city was taken ; their temple was destroyed, and 
they themselves were either slain with the 
sword, or sdd for slaves. And from that time to 
this, they have never formed one body, or society, 
but have been dispersed among all nations ; their 
tribes and genealogies have been confounded; 
they have lived witiiout a ruler, without a law- 
giver, and without supreme authority and govem«- 
ment in any part of the earth. This is a captivity 
not for seventy years only } but 'for more tbau 
eeventeen hundred. 

Be 
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We have now seen the fdilment of the propfae- 
cy^ 80 fair as it relates to tKe sceptre not deput- 
ing from judahy nor a law-giver from between his 
feet. We have now to consider the subsequent 
partsy viz. <« Until Shiloh come^ and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be," or the obe- 
dience of the people. — << Until Shiloh come," that 
is, nntil the coming of the Messiah, as almost all 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, agree. 
For howsoever they may explain the word, and 
whencesoever they may derive it, the Messiah 
is the person plainly intendiDd. In the Samaritan 
text and version, it is Pacificus, the peace-ma- 
ker, and this perhaps is the best explanation of 
the word. For to whom can this, or any simitar 
title, be so jastly applied as to the Messiah 7 
who is emphatically stiled, the Prince of Peace ; 
and at whose birth was the proclamation of the 
heavenly host : « Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth Peace, good will towards men." 

Two events are specified as f(»*erunner8 of the 
sceptre's departing from Judah ; the coming of 
the Messiah, and the gathering of the Gentiles to 
him ; and these together point out with greater ex- 
actness, the precise time of the sceptre's depar- 
toi'e. Now it is certain that before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the dissolution of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, by the Romans,, tb^ Messiah was 
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not only come^ but great numbers Ukeiwise of tbe . 
Gentiles were converted to him* . 
: The very same thing was predicted by our 
Saviour himself: <<Tbis gospel of the kingdom 
shall be. preached in all the wor^d^ for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end come ;'' 
Mait xxiv. 14 1 the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and end of the Jewish constitution. Tbe Jews 
were not tQ ;be cut oir> tintil the Gentiles wei^e 
grafted into the Churcl^ And in fact, we fiiid 
the aposHes antl their- ^ompi^ions -^eaehed the 
goispj^, in all tite parts <>f the world^then known ^ 
M Their sound went int^ all the earth, and tU&ir : 
w^w unto the ends of tlie world.** Bow./x^'U^^ 
iLnd^thcfniKf^^^ wais piiltj; -/* 

je^&h poli^, in (Aurch a7)4 statei^^ ';- /■ i? -f 

■' iBhe govei^ment of the trite: of Ju4ah h ad sufef " 
isiste^, 11^ 60190 form car other, fronir^e death of ^' 
i$kf^ to the last destiruction of Jerusalem ; but 
then it was ntterly broken and rt|iti^d y then the' :* ^ 
sceptre depaHed, andvh^lh never .been restored. ' 
And now, even the distinction of tribes is in a: : 
great measuriQ lost ain^g them; they: are all 
eall^d JeWs, but the tribe of Judah is now so for * 
ttom hearing rule, that they know not. for certain 
^hich is.the* tribe of Judith j and all the world is 
witness th&i they exercise dominion no wher^^ 
but every wbere live in. subjection. . 



To concUule, tliis prophecy and the cpmpletioit 
of it will furnish as with an invincible argument^ 
not only that Messiah is come, but also that Je- 
sus Christ is the person. For the sceptre wa* 
not to depart from Judah^ until the Messiah should 
•ome; but the sceptre hath been long removedir 
Consequently the Messiah hath been long come. 

The sceptre departed at the finsA destruction 
of Jerusaleni^ and hath been departed seventeen 
centuries ; and consequently the Messiah came a 
little before that period. Prejudice itself cannot 
long make any doubt concerning the person. AU 
^nsiderate men must say, as Simon Peter said to 
Jesus : ^'Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we believe and 
are sure that thou, art the Christy the Son of th% 
Wving God. John vi. 68, 69, 

Xewtoa Oq ihe Prophecies* 



CHAPTER XXIL 



MOSES AND AABOSr. 



IN chapter the 49th, we left Moses af tW 
bormiig mountain ; for the Lord descended upon 
it in fire; and all the people beheld the smoke 
^htch ascended, as the smoke of a furnace ; and 
the whole mount quaked greatly ; the people alsa 
heard the voice of God answering Moses, but 
Aaron only was permitted to accompany him. oa 
the mount. Then were deHyered the law of the 
ten commandments, and those institutions of a 
eivil and political nature, which regarded their 
social and national .capacity ; in which may be^ 
traced the j^stest and most^ comprehcRsive views 
. of human nature ; the noblest and most liberal 
. ideas of legislation ; the most perfect equity, and 
the profoundest sagacity* 

And the Lord said unto Mose», Thus shalt 
thou say unto the efaildren^ of Israel: ^^Fehavc 
seen that I have talked with you fnmi^ heaven J^ 
And Moses was again called up unto the Lord,* 

and with hun Aaron, Nadab and AbUiu,;andse* 
se % 
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venty of the elders of Israel v*l>ut they w«re t» 
worship afar off; and Moses, only, was to come 
near unto the Lord. ^•' And Moses came and told 
the people aU the words of the Lord, and all the 
judgments; and all the people answered witb 
one voice, and said. All the words which th« 
Lord hath said will we do." Ex&d. xxiv. 3. 

Upon which Moses reduced to writing, the 
articles of the treaty between God and the people, 
to be recited alo|id in the hearing of all concerned^ 
previously to the sdemnity of the ^ensuing ratifi^ 
cation* According to the form observed on such, 
occasions, rising up early in the morning, he^ 
builds an altar under the hill where the Divine 
Presence should be manifested, on. one sade, and 
twelve pillars, to represent the twelve tribes o£ 
Israel^ on the other side ; and, upon the altar^. 
offers a burnt offering, a sacridce made by fire- 
\into the Lord. 

The blood of the viotims was divided into ivfo* 
equal parts ; one half was put into basins, and it 
is likely was placed by the twelve pillars of stone; 
where, in all probability, were arranged the 
seventy elders ; the representatives of eaeh tribe 
standing by the pillars peculiar to their tribes* 
The other half of the blood was sprinkled on the 
altar on the other side; thus that which consti* 
tuted the life of the sacrifiee was sepwatedv 
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Aiid Moscs, standing between the divided parts, 
having some of the blood, now denominated the 
blood of the covenant, op of the purifying victlm> 
in his hands, rehearsed aloud the words of the 
covenant in the audience of the people; and 
then solemnly demanded whether they acceded 
to the conditions of it 

The form .of abjuration, as we have beforr 
observed, was awful : ** As the body- of this- 
vietim is cleft asunder, as the blood of this animate 
£s poured out, so let my body be divided, and my 
blood shed, if I prove unsteadfast or perfi'> 
dious." 

Under an engagement of this dreadful importr 
they consent to the conditions of the treaty^ 
sdying: ^^Alt that the Lord hath said we willr 
do, and be obedient.?* Whereupon Moses sprin- 
kled some of the Mood upon the people, in the* 
persons of their representatives, as he had before- 
upon the altar f expressing thereby God^s ae- 
eeptance of their persons,, and his engagement : 
to fulfil all that the covenant promised on His 
part. Being sprinkled with blood, << then went 
'up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu^ and 
seventy of the elders of Israel; and they saw 
the God of Israel; and there was undeip His feet^ 
as it were a paved work of sapphire stones, and 
as it were the body of heaven in its elearnesak 



Here is no similitode bat of thatwhieh was^ un- 
der his feet ; but a splendour which at onee at- 
tracted and repelled) so that thejr qonld only 
-•describe the pavement, not the ceiling ;4he habi- 
tation, not the inhabitant. 

Moses is to be entrusted with yet further mani- 
festations of the Divine will, and is ccrnimanded 
to ascend higher. From this high elevation he is 
informed that he is to receive the same law in a 
different form : " I will give thee tables of stone^ 
and a law and eommandments, whieh I have 
written, that thou mayest teach them." A mat- 
ter of BO much impcH^ance was not to be trusted 
to the vague and varying traditions of ihen, but 
collected into a record that would be unimpaired 
by the revolutbns of empire, or the wreck of na- 
tions. This would prevent the necessity of a fre- 
quent Interposition of the Deity, which must at 
length have diminished its impression, had it be- 
come common and familiar. 

The care of Providence in preserving this re- 
cord, and transmitting it to us unaltered and un- 
trapaired, is a perpetual miracle, which we are 
bound to acknowledge with womler,. and improve 
with gratitude. Happy is it for man, that he ha& 
not been' left, for moral and religious instruction^ 
to. the traditions of men, ever changing, as the^ 
fiimsy> imperfect^ contradictory systems (^ phL- 
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I^sophy and science, falsely so oalkd ; — bot that 
he is brought to the law, and to the, testimony^ to 
Moses, and the prophets, to the Saviour himself> 
and his apostles. Happy is it that every one is 
famished with the same light to his feet, and 
lamp to his paths ; and that all are taught of God^ 
from the least to the greatest. 

In the next ascent to the mount, Moses is ac- 
eompahied, a certain length at least, and no doubt 
by Divine appointment, by Joshua bis minjster> 
on whom God began to put honour thwi early, to 
exbalt him in the eyes of the people whom he 
was designed one day to command., As this ab* 
senoe of Moses, from the weighty duties of hi9 
charge, was to be of longer continuance than 
usual, the management of civil affairs, and the 
administrfttioii of justice, were committed, in the 
tnean time, to Aaron and Hur, who had held up 
his hands when Amalek was smitten, before IsraeL 
^' And the sight of the glory of the Lord, was like 
devouring flame on the top of the nv>unt, in the 
eyes of the Children of Israel. And Moses went 
Into the midst of the. cloud, and gat him up into 
the mount, and Moses was in the mount forty 
days and forty nights.^' 

During this time was shown to Moses th« 
pattern of the structure, called the tabernacle^ 
which was to be reared to the God of Israel ^ 
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the description of \vhich9 and of fhe service there*- 
o(, occupies seven chapters in the book of Exodus. 
As it vras intended to be the shadoW^of good things 
to comCt every iota and tittle «pe of Divine or- 
dering and appointment ; ^ftd undoubtedly were 
figurative of what was to be aiceoinplished under 
the gospel, in the building up of the church of 
Christ I that is in the experience of the faithful. 
^ All the instruments of .the tabernacle were 
also shown to Moses, in which Jehovah^ -presented 
a m9de and form of worship for bis people, which 
should surpass all the. splendour displayed in the 
service laf the fals^ g;o4s t>f t)ie ndti^tes ; tc^tfaer 
with a*sacrednes3 ^nd4igirti(y.^eci^r io itself: 
it was prepared to attract thiiii* seizes by show^ 
and their souls by wisdom. ]te was ptanning a 
tabernacle, estaUHshing a priesthood, appointing 
festly^Qs and sacrifices, xybobeinagnifi^itiee should 
eelipde the glory which^they had seeii& Egypt, 

But, strange to tell^Hsii ths^ v^ry time, tho 
Children of Israel were devising a, scheme aa 
offensive to God, as ^honourable to themselvecu 
Their guilt begins in sinful impatience and pre«- 
sumption* The transition is so sudden that it 
seems incredible. Not inany da:^s had past since 
they gave the most solemn, explicit, and unre-. 
•erved consent to the Divine law^ the first con- 
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dition of which was : «^ Thoa shalt have no other 
gods before mej'* and the second : ** Tbou^halt 
not make unto thee any graven image.'* '^ - 

The particular circumstances of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness^ render thdr proneness 
to idol worship peculiarly unaccountable. The 
chain of miracles- which accompanied (heir de- 
liverance from Egypt | the scrupulous^ ^are cm- 
ployedy if we' may use the expressioq, to exhibit 
no manner of similitude of the Deli;y^ in Horeb^ 
were to prevent the possibility of a pretence to 
liscy or to transmit to posterity, any sensible re- 
presentation of the invisible Godb 

The noise of the mighty tihunderings has 
scracely ceased ; they have not well recovered 
from the terror inspired by that -voice which 
made heaven and earth to tremble, when, as 
one man, they apply to Aaron : << Make us gods 
which shall go before us; for as for this Moses, 
we wot not what is become of him." What shall 
we say of the stupidity which talked of making 
gods, and of following that which could not move, 
but as it was carried ? How shall we express our" 
abhorrence of the base ingratitude of this peoplei 

The blessed communion in the mount was sud- 
deidy broken off, because of the dreadful scene 
x^t rebellion and idolatry in the plain beneath. 
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Behold^ all Israel eating and drinking^ dancing 
and playing, before a dumb idol, the similitude of 
a brute beast ! — ^They worshipped a molten calf, 
and ascribed Almighty power unto it : '< These 
be thy gods, Israel ! which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt" What a melancholy 
view is here presented of the corruption, degene- 
racy, and degradation, of human nature ! 

Behold ! a people lost to every noble, generous^ 
and manly principle; restrained by no law; 
awed by no threatning; and susceptible of no 
endearment, and not even influenced by shame^ 
boldly overleaping the bounds both of moral and 
religious obligation ; and in it, behold ** the car- 
nal mind which is enmity against God, which is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
her 

The law which the hand of Omnipotence had 
impressed on the mind of his rational creature, 
this law he had condescended to engrave on ta- 
bles of stone. Moses descending in haste with 
his charge in his hand, perceives at a distance 
the disorder which raged in the camp ; and, in a 
transport of indignation, he cast the tables out 
of his hand, and brake them to pieces. . The man 
who is thus animated with zeal for the glory of 
God, has forgotten what fear is. Aaron, under 
the iniiience of the fear of man^ gave way to 
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popular phrensy^ and fabricated a golden calf. 
Mo^Sf inspired with Divine fear^ defies and des- 
pises the multitude; eoiisiim€»9 the idol in the iBre^ 
and grinds it to powder. This is that Moses oC 
whom they talked so eontemptaoosly a Mttie 
while ago. What^ not Ane of the thousands of 
Israel who worshipped the image of the beasts 
]^d enough, to protect his Dagon! TSo, they 
stand abashed^ and feel how awful goodnesfit is. 

What a pitiful figure does Aaron make$ when 
called to an account ! He woidd have it beliered 
that the f(Mrm and fashion of the idol was the ef« 
feet of accidfsnt^ not of design:— << I cast it into 
the fire, and there came out this calf.'' But the 
making of this idol is not the whole, of Aaron's 
eriminality. He built an altar before it, niade « 
proclamation, and said, to-morrow is the feast 
i»nto the Lord. Who is not shocked at his appro*-* 
priating the instiiutiion of the Ifviog God, to the 
profane worship of an idol ! Think not, howerer^ . 
▼ain man, that the Israelites were sinners above 
idl that have dwelt on the face of the earth.. 
When thou ^st thoroughly searched and knowis 
thyself^ no account ojf human frailty will appear 
exaggerated. 

With so much clearer discoTeries of the nature 
and will of the one living and true God, how have 
we kept tlie first commandment; ^Thou shaU; 

Ff 
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fore the ImA thy God with all thy heart, with 
aU thy soul, and with all thy might!'' They 
' fraaned and worshipped a golden image. What 
myriads hourly bend the knee to a golden idol, 
ehanged only a little in form ! See the temple of 
Mammon, how it is crowded ! 

<' And the Lord said unto Moses, I have seen 
this people, and behold, it is a stiff necked peo- 
ple ! Now therefore let me alone that my wrath ' 
nay wax hot agtdnst them, and that I may con- 
sume them>— And I will make of thee a great na- 
ti<m." A selfish spirit would have been ready 
to grasp at such a proposal. How affecting then 
is the intercession of Moses! And he returned 
unto the Lord, and said : '' Oh ! this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gdid ; yet now if thou wilt, forgive their sin ; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee^ out of the book 
which thou hast written." Here is love which is 
stronger than death ! 

Moses had entreated the Lord to turn from 
his fierce wrath, and repent himself of the evil 
against his people: «< Wherefore should the 
Egyptians speak, and say, for mischief did he 
bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, 
&c." The holy man is concerned that the Di- 
vine conduct should be justified in the eyes of 
Hi^ Heathen. He prefers the fulfilling of the 
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ancient covenant with Abraham^ Isaac^ and Ja- 
^h, to the establishment of a new corenant^ 
though with himself and his seed. He is willing 
to decrease, and that his famify should become 
obscure, rather than the Lord should not be mag* 
itified, and Israel be saved 5 andj» as a prince^ he 
has power, with God, and prevails, to prevent 
the e2:ecution of the general doom.^ But some 
thousands were directed to he slain by the hands 
#f their brethren the Levites, whose office it was 
to ihed the blood of the victims; intended to be an: 
sktonement for guilt. 

God had hitherto condescended to conduct Is-- 
rael by that wonderful symbol of his presence^ 
the pillar of a cloud and that of fire ; provoked by 
their rebellion, this is withdrawn, and they are 
left to pursue their march through paths of their 
own choosing. What must it have been to one 
who felt like Moses, to be commanded to proceed 
to the conquest of Canaan, destitute of the pre- 
sence and support of God, the glory and the 
strength of Israel ! 

It was, proceeds Hunter, like sending a ship 
intb a tempestuous ocean, without ballast, with- 
out mast or sail, to be driven at the mercy of 
every blasts and laid under the necessity oi sink* 
'mg in the mighty deep* 
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Moees apjn^heiids the full extent of an at- 
tempt so perUoas^ and deprecates it with all the 
energy of sap^ication. For the liord hath de- 
clared : ^f I will not go up in the midst of thee^ 
fiur thou art a stiff necked people^ lest I consume 
thee in the way. And when the people heard^ 
they mournedf and no man did put on his orna- 
ments/^ This was a stripping time; for the 
Lwd had said : «< Put off thy ornaments from 
thee^ that I may know what to do unto thee* And 
the children of Israel stripped themselves of their 
ornaments by the mount of Horeb/^ Direction is 
given to remove the tabernacle without the camp ; 
a few who continue faithful, adhere tp that Divine 
instrument of protection^ and fdlow it Tha 
cloudy pillari which, diu*ing the period <tf riot 
and revolt, had in wrath departed, returned to its 
residence, the tabernacle* 

In the eyes of astonished Israel, Moses enters 
undismayed into that mansion of Divine Glory; 
proceeds tO' meet God, as a man to meet his 
friend, and to renew the conference which had 
been broken off in the mount << And all the peo- 
ple saw the cloudy pillar stand at the tabernacle 
door, and all the people rose up and. worshipped, 
every man in his tent door/' Jehovah then gra- 
ciously relents,' being mindful of his covenants» 
and again undertakes the safe conduct of his pee- 
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yle : '« My presence shaU go with thee^ and I will 
give thee rest.** 

Ip this interview^ we read> the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to faee^ as a man speaketh to his' 
friend* This personal acquaintance increasesr 
Moses's desire after the knowledge of Difino 
perfection. As if be had seen nothing of the ex- 
cellent glory in the bush^ as if the awful manifest 
tation of Sinai had been nothing, he entreats the 
Lord to show him hfs glory. If any can rest sa- 
tisfied with what they have known of God^ it iB 
a sign they have lost the impression of his good- 
ness. The more any know of Him^ the more 
they will desire to know. ■ 
^ And Moses was called up again to mount Sinai, 
and directed to take the two tables of stone which 
be he had made, that the Lord might write upon 
them the words that were in the first tables which 
were broken ; " and the Lord descended in the 
doud, and stood with him there, and proclaimed 
the name of the Lord.** In this interview, was a 
recital of the instructions whieh had been given 
before, respecting the tabamacle and its service^ 
At this time, Moses acquired a glory, which 
he was liot conscious of.< fie wist not that the 
skin of his face shone« and the children of Israel 
were afraid to come nigh' him. They shrunk 
r*f 3 
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The Apostle Paul liimseir^ heard and^ read 
Moses with the veil over his face^ until the timer 
of his conversion; till then he was understood 
only in the lettery not inthe Spirit.^^ 

Moses did not descendfrom the mount with im*- 
paired strength, though he had beenupon it forty 
days, fasting. The Jewish Rabbins consider tho 
unabated vigour,. the unfading lustre of the latter 
years o£ the life of Moses, as the effect of his 
having been forty days in. familiar inlereourse 
with God. 

"What a sublime idea does this suggest of com* 
munion with God ! To what a height of jglory- 
can it raise a fallen creaturei ! By thia inter^* 
course, man beeomes transformed into the image 
of God ! The change may be seen and feU in th& 
serenity of the countenance, in the kindness of 
the eye,, in the melody of the voice, and in the 
sweetness of the whole deportment.: It is easj 
to conceive what the world would be, destitute of 
the modes and offices of religion, when we con* 
sider what men are with the advantages of line 
upon line,.precept upon precept, revelatioa upon 
revelation... 

Religious ceremonies, and observations of an-, 
•ient nations, whatever were their origin, ex- 
cite our curiosity; but when to antiquity is sun 
peradded Divine authority; when we behold the 



great JehoyiOi condescending to deseribe and 
appoint the rites of his own worship ; to exhibit 
a model for all the instraments to be employed 
-in his serviee, we are filled with wonder. But 
all that was formsd and instrumental in the an- 
cient dispensation^ seems to haye been^ by th^ 
special appointment of Providenee^ annihilated 
and destroyed^ that the spirit only of it might 
remain. The tabernacle and temple^ and their 
service^ exist only in description^ and in those 
simpler and more spiritual manifestations to which 
they have given place. The legal economy in- 
tftidnced that of grace by the gospel. The dis* 
]>ensation of grace lin Kke manner, is now per- 
fai*ming its work, unfolding and introdncing tha 
Kingdom oif glory. 

The events of Aaron's life are so blended with 
those of Moses, his brother, that many of them 
have been already adverted to ) we shall there- 
fore only notice a few passages of his history, 
whieh are personal and peculiar. 

The genealogy of the family of Levi is traced, 
to show with what care Providence watched over^ 
and preserved the royal and sacerdotal line, till 
the Divine purpose was accomplished, till the 
descent of the promised seed was ascertained. 
Then genealogy was ^s it were, broken into innu- 
merable fragments^ connexion and succession of 
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families were blotted out^ as of no moment or 
sonsicleration. 

The appointment of Aaron to the priesthood 
was dWine; << for no man taketh this honour to 
himself^ but he that is ealled of God^ as was 
AaroD.'^ The institution eonsisted of a succe^* 
sien of men, and of a service ordained to be a per* 
petual memorial to mankind of their apostacy and 
guilt, and of the means of pardon and reconcilia- 
tion ; of their being by nature and wisked woib^ 
afar off, but made nigh by the blood of atonement 
Aaron was eighty-four years old when be waa 
ealled to this high office ; he no doubt had acquir* 
ed a high degree of estimation, from the honour- 
able part he had in the effecting of the deliyeranee 
from Egypt ; but the faithful pen of inspiratioii 
represents him, nevertheless, as a man liable to 
many infirmities. 

The solemn consecration of Aaron was per- 
formed by Moses himself. Aaron and his sons 
were eonducted to the doors of the tabemaele of 
tile congregatio)!, in the presence of a public as- 
sembly, stripped of their usual garments, and 
washed with water. He was then arrayed in: 
thesereral parts of the sacerdotal habit in^ their 
i»*der. The hdy vessels of the sanctuary, and 
all its sacred utensils, were then anointed with 
the holy oiL of consecriition ; and, last of all,^ Aa*- 



Ton himself^ the living instrument of Divine wor- 
Bhip> was set apart to his momentuous charge, hy 
a copious sprinkling of the same sacred perfume. 

His sons were then invested with their proper 
habits, and a threefold sacrifice was performed; 
a bullock for a sin offering, a ram.for a burnt 
offering, and another denominated the ram of 
consecration. Without going into a minute de- 
tail, we shall observe, that by the imposition of 
Aaron's hands and those of his sons, upon the^ 
liead of the victim, a solemn wish was expressed, 
.that their guilt might be transferred and imputed 
to him^ and bis blood accepted as a ransom for 
their forfeited lives. Here then was flie innocent, 
suffering for the guilty ; the substitute, not tiie 
criminal, bleeding and dying; so that the form 
. of the consecration taught the necessity of atone- 
ment, and pointed to Him whom it pleased the 
Lord to bruise, and to put to grief; who ^< was 
wounded for our transgressions, was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with his stripes we are healed." 

We shall pass over Aaron's plot with Miriam, 
Ms sister, to diminish the respect due to Moses f 
the criminality of Nadab and Abibu, in offering 
strange fire before the Lord ; and also the rebel- 
lion of Korah^ Dathan, and Abiram. The swift 
judgments which followed their tran^gressiona 



«re left vpon record as a warning to all genera-* 
tions. 

Aft;er these instances of defection^ Jehavab oob* 
descends to give a new proof of his dioice and 
preference of Aaron^ which was to senre as a 
lasting memorial. Moses is directed to take of 
each of the tribes of Israel a rod^ and to inscribe 
every one with the name of th%t tribe to which it 
belonged ; but upon that for Levi to inscribe the 
name of Aanm. They were tobejaid up together^ 
over night, before the Lordf in the tabernacle of 
th^ congregation^ before the testimony j and pre* 
vious intimation was given to all concerned^ that, 
by the next mornings God. would give an explicit 
and unequivocal declaration of his will respeet-> 
ing the office of priesthood. The rods of the eleven 
other tribes remained as they were deposited^ 
sapless and dead ; but the rod of Aaron, as if it 
had been a branch stiU united to a living root, 
and by a process of vagetation much more rapid 
than nature knows, not only brought forth in the 
course of one night, buds and blossoms, but yield- 
ed ripe almonds. 

This mark of preference having been openly 
exhibited for the conviction of all, commandment 
is given to deposit this wondrous rod hetwe God, 
with the other sacred furniture of the holy i^ace, 
to serve to latest posterity, as a token against 
the rebels. 
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Aa]roii continues to eiijoy th^ dignity^' and to 
perform the duties of the priesthood^ for thirty 
xme years longer. ** Then the Lord spake unto 
Moses and Aaron in mount Hor^ saying : Aaron 
shall be gathered unto his people ; for he shaH 
not enter into the land which I have given unto^ 
the children of Israel^ because rebelled against 
my word at the water of Meribah* And Moses 
stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them 
upon Eleazer his son.'' And Aaron died there^ 
in the top of the mount, in the 120th year of his 
age* And Moses and Eleazer came down from 
the mount ; and when all the congregation saw 
that he was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty 
days, even all the house of Israel. 
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CHAPTER XXnL 



BAXA^M. 



THE eneampments and progress of the Is* 
raelites^ are now no longer the wanderings of a 
devoted people^ doomed to die in the wilderness; 
lint the boldy direct, and suceessfnl progress 
of a warlike nation, from conquest to conquest. 

i^A moltitiide so great, snbsisting in a desert 
«> long, in a manner so lingular, coald not hot 
attract the notice of the surrounding nations, 
who must have been anxiously solicitous, which 
way their route was directed. Being arrived at 
the borders of the wilderness, contiguous to the 
country of the Amorites, but not imagining that 
any part of their inheritance was to be allotted on 
tliis side of Jordan, they petition Sihon, the king q£ 
the country, to grant them leave to pass peace* 
ably through his territories. This he roughly 
refuses; and, without waiting to see 'Whether 
Israel intended to attempt a passage by force^ 
CQllects his whde strength, Advances into 



ib^ wilderness to attack theni^ and thereby 
hastens his own destruction ; his whole army 
is smitten with the edge of the sword^ and 
his whole land falls an easy prey to the^ 
yictors, * . 

Og9 .king of Bashan^ is rash enough to follow 
the example of Sihon^ and is also subdued^ and 
the fertile plains over which he reigns^ swell the 
triumphs of IsraeL 

Advancing forward to Jordan^ they pitch their 
tents in the plains of Moab. The Israelites had 
been expressly forbidden to disturb the Moabites^ 
who were deseended from LqU the nephew of- 
Abraham* 

The report of the victories over Sihon and 
Qg, it seems, had ronsed the attention and the 
jealousy of Balak^ the king of Moab. Instead 
of em^ying the rational policy of courting 
alliance with a people so formidable, and who 
were not disposed to molest him, he had recourse 
to the mean, timid, and contemptible arts of 
necromancy or divination. For this purpose the 
elders of Moab, with the elders of also Midian, 
were sent to't Aram, in the mountains of the 
East, with#arge money in their hands^ styled the 
rewards of divination, unto Balaam^ the son of 

' X Bryant tJUinks Araxa^ should have heen Adom^ or Edom. 
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Boflor^ a noted enchanter of those timesy wtth 
this message: 

•* IkhM i there is a people come out of Egypif 
tehoUf they cover the Jiiee tf the earthf and they 
diride over against me. Come now over therefore, 
I pray thu, curse me ttds peopkf for they are too 
mighty for me ; peradventure, I shall prevail that 
we may smite them;, and thai I may drive them ovt 
of the land; for I wot thai he whom thou Uessestf 
is blessed, and he whom thou cursest, iscursedJ* 

Herein God fulfilled the words of the oracle, 
pronounced in the song of Moses thirty-eight 
years before : <' Then the dukes of Edom shall 
be amazed^ the mighty men of Moab^ tremblin^y 
shall take hold of them.'' 

Balaam was a remarkable instance of a hea- 
then being a prophet and a worshipper of the 
true Gody as appears by his answer to the prin* 
ces of Moab : <« Get ye into your land, fi)r tha 
Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with yon.'^ 
In those early ages, the worship of €rod, and 
the worship of idols seem often to have been 
blended together. And it was, afterwards, 
often the case of Israel, that they served God 
a little, and Baal a little. And is it not so, 
with a great part of mankind^ down to the pre- 
sent day. 



. But Balaam was not proof against importu** 
nity, when Balak sent to him a second time^ hj. 
princes more hononrable than the firsts ^pro- 
mising to promote him 4o great honours. The 
Lord, who searcheth all hearts^ and . under-^ 
standeth all the imaginations of the thouglitSy 
put Balaam's integrity and sincerity^ on this 
occasion, to the test, in giving him a signf 
as the condition on which lie mt^t go with' 
the princes of Moab, and that was, their coming : 
to call him in the. morning. It does not appear 
that Balaam waited for this, but rose up in 
the mornipg, saddled his ass, and went with 
tiiem; by which it was manifest that he went 
greedily after rewards, and that he suffered his^^ 
inclination to take the lead of duty. - 

Bishop Newton says : << He was a strange ' 
mixture of a man^ but so, is ey^ry man, more 
or less.'^ There are inconsistences and cofi- 
tradietions in^ every chi^raeter, though not so 
great, perhaps, and not<»'ious as in Balaam's. 
He must have disregarded Divine counsel; •: 
for we read God's anger was kindled against - 
him, because he went. His design might be to < 
have recourse to soothsaying j a miracle, there- 
fore,, to confound his projects, might be as neces- 
sary, as when the magicians in Egypt opposed^ 
Moses and A^ron. 
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Hie story of Balaam's uas, ha9 been raade Ifae 
•tending jest of infidels ; bnt it maybe asked, 
. was die speakii^ of Balaam's^ ass, or the swsdi- 
Jewing up of the magieians* rods, by that of Aa- 
ron, the greater miracle ? 

The apostle Peter says : ^f the domb ass forbad 
the madness of the preset/' What could . be 
mare mortifying unto a prophet, than to be con- 
vinced of blindness by an asSf and to be re- 
proved of perverseness by the most untoward, 
and obstinate of all brute animals ? When oner 
dignified with the spirit of prophecy, runs coun- 
ter to Divine direction, who would not expect 
some signal judgment to 4>vertake such a person ? 
And could the Most High God fa»ve dkfdayed 
his sovereignty in a more striking roannert- 
tban in thus controlling and getting himself ito- 
mittion over all the arts and powers of sooth* 
saying? 

< What a i^tifttl figure Balaam mak^, whei^ 
he says to the angel : << If it displeases thee, I 
will get myself back again!'' The circum- 
stances which Moses has recorded on the oc- 

X In Brjanl't obseiratioM, it appears that ihe worship in Midisix 
and Moaby was adtlressed prineipallj to Baal lE^eor, to whom the- ass 
. WM pattiealarljr nci«d; that in the temple at Petor* this vAmA wa» 
itpreaentad aa« <gr|ke of the Dd^;.ati4 that: therefore the mirage waa 
wdl adapted to httobte the false prophet^ and. to eQlig;ht«n the eyes 
<»fCrod^s people. 
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easioif , are fraught with instroctton to aU geiiera- 
ttbns. In this mad eareer of Balaain5 what could 
be more prbjper than ta convince him, that the 
mouth and tongue s ere under God^ dii*eeti6n; 
that the same Divine Power which caused the ass 
to speak contrary to its nature,^ could make him 
utter blessings x^ontrary to his inclination. We 
find accordingly, that he was overruled to bless 
the people, though he came prepared and disposed 
to curse them. 

We may be the more ceHain, that Balaam was 
influenced to s^eak contrary to his inclination, be- 
cause, when he had done prupliesying, though he 
had been ordered in anger to depart and to flee 
T to his place, yet he had Mie meanness to stay ; 
and gsire that wieked counsel, whereby the peo- 
ple were enticed to transgress with tliedaughterd 
of Moabf In consequence of which twentf^foui^ 
thousand died of the plague*. The miracle then^ 
was a proper sign to Bidaami and had the iu-^ 
tended effect ^ whieh- we may' the more easily be- 
liev«5 when' we see him afterwards inspired with 
sueh knowledge of futurity. It was not more 
above the natural eapaeity of the ass to speaks 
than it was above the natural capacity of Balaam 
to foretel so many distant events. 

The prophecies render the miracle more cre- 
dible;, and we shall have less occasion todoi^ 
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of the one» wlian we see the aeeompiiskpieiit of 
the other. His predietions are indeed wonderCid^ 
whether we consider the matter, or the stjdsy 
which possesses uneommon force and energy, as 
well as beauty. They are called parables in 
the sacred text ; but we shall select such parts 
onlyi as have the most remarkable Mgnifieation. 
After his first saorifiee, he declared : 
««£o/ the people shall dwM dime g andshaUnoi^ 
he reckoned among the nations J** 

How could Balaam, upwi a distant view only 
of a people whom he had never seen befbre, dis- 
cover the genius and manners, not only of the 
people then Kvkigf but of. their posterity to the^ 
latest generations ! What renders it mc»*e extra- 
ordmary, is, the singularity of the character; 
that they shoidd differ from all the people in the 
world; should dwell among the nations without 
mixing or incorpcn*ating with any of ih»m^ The 
time when this was affirmed increases the won^ 
der ; it being befive the people were well known 
in the woild, before their religion and governr^ 
ment were estabUshed, and even before they had 
obtained a settlement any where. But that this- 
description of their character was fully verified 
in the event, all faistcffy testifies^ and we haf.C- 
ocul«r deaonstratien itf it at this dayS 
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As Balaam beheld that the exeettency of the 
condition of Israel, under Divine limitations and 
appointment, was so different from that of being 
obnoxious to Almighty judgments and displeasure^ 
"which situation he had just before been in, wo 
are not surprised at the excfamation, which seems 
to have been involuntary : <^ Let me die theileath 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.'' 

But it appears he went to seek enchantments 
at this time. This might be permitted to con-^ 
Tince him they had no power over those whom the 
liord had blessed, and that he should publicly ac- 
knowledge it : 

^^ Surety there is no enchantment against Jacob', 
neither is there any divination against Fsrael*^' 

From which this remarkable inference may be 
deduced, that it is only those^ who give way to 
the suggestions and influence of evil, that become 
subject to the powers of darkness. 

1 Balaam's prophecy, after the third sacrifice, 
is a confirmation of the former, and is more ex- 
plicit : 

^He shall ealnp the nations^ his enemies; and 
shall break their bows, and pierce them through 
tvith his arrows^ He couched, he lay down as a 
tion, arid as a great lion ; who shall stir him up f 
Blessed is he that blesseth tkee, and cnrseiis he thai 
curseth thee^*^ 
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These expressions are a manifest prophecy of 
the Tietories which the Israelites should gain OTcr 
their enemiest and particularly over the Canaan- 
ites; of their secure possession and quiet enjoy- 
Buent of the land afterwards ; particularly in the 
veigns of David and Solomon. 

At the same time Balaam declared : 

« jSb king siwU be higher than ^gag, and his 
' kingdom shall be exaltedJ* 

Wonderful as this was^ it was accomplished by 
Saul^ who << smote the Amalekites from Havilah 
until then comest to Shur, that is over against 
Egypt ; and he tock Agag, the king ot the Amale* 
kttesy aliyci and utieriy destroyed all the people 
with the edge of the sword.'^ 1 Sam. xv. 7 and 8« 

Before Balaam takes his leave of Balak, he 
undertakes to advertise him what this people 
should do to his people, in the latter days ; by 
. which phrase is meant the time to come, be it 
more or less. He begins with what more imme- 
diately coneems the Moabites, the people to 
which he was speaking : 

<« There shaU came a star out of Jacob; and a 
sceptre shall rise out of IsrHieL*' 

The star and the sceptre are metaphors, pro- 
bably borrowed from the ancient hieroglyphics, 
which much influenced the language of the east; 



hhi they evidently denote dome iUiistriotts ruler^ 
^hom he thps particularly eharaeterizea : 
^ <^ Jind shall smite the comers of Mbdb, and de* 
itroyaUthechUdreHofShethJ'* 

This was executed by David ; *^ for he smote 
Moab^ and measured them with a line^ casting 
them down to the ground."-«>It is conjectured that 
Sheth was either some eminent place or person 
among the Moabites. 

«« And Edoni shaU he a possession ; Seir also sJuM 
ie a possession for Ms enemi^sJ^* 

This was also fulfilled by David : «^ Through- 
' out all Edom put he garrisons ; and all they of 
Edom became David's servants." Seir is the 
name of the mountains of Edom^ so that even their 
mountains and fsustnesiies could not defend the 
Idumeans from David and his Captains. 

f* Out of Jacob shall coiise he t^t shall have do^ 
winUm, and shall destroy him that remaineth of the 

And David's General smote every male in 
Edom ; ^^ for six months did Joab remain there 
with all Israel until he had cut off every male in 
Edom." 1 Kings xi. 15, and 16. 

We see how this prophecy was fulfilled in the 
person and acts of David; but most Jewish^ 
as well as Christian writors, apply it primarily 
perhaps to David> hut ultimatdy to the Messiah. 
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Oiikelo89 who is the most ancient and yaluable gI 
the Chaldee paraphrasts^ interprets it of the Mes- 
siah. 

« There shaU come a star out of Jacob; and a 
sceptre shall rise out ^ IsradJ^ 

This prophecy^ without doubtf belongs princi- 
pally to Christy of whom David was^ in several 
respects, a type and figure. It appears to have 
been understood by the JewSf as a prophecy of 
the Messiah ; because the false Christ who ap- 
peared in the reign of the emperor Adrian, as- 
sumed the title of Barchochebas, or the son of the 
siarf In allusion to the prophecy, and in order to 
have it belieTcd that he was the star whom Ba- 
laam had seen afar off. Origen and Eusebius 
affirm, that it was in consequence of Balaam's 
prophecies, which were known and believed in 
the east, that the Magi, upon the appearance of a 
new star, came to Jerusalem to worship Him who 
was born King of the Jews. 

And when^he looked Ufon Amalek,-he said: 

<« Jmalek was the first oj nations; hit his latter 
end shall be, tfiat he perish for ever* 

Saul and David made great destruction of 
them; and, at the last, the sons of Simeon, in the 
days of Hezekiah, king of Judah, smote the rest 
of the Amaiekites who were esci^ed $ and dwelt 
in their habitation. 1 Chron. ir. 4S| and n. And 
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-where is the tiame or the natioii of Amalek now ? 
Just so much is known of them^ as is sufficient to 
show that what was threatened bath been punc- 
tually fulfiUed. 

« Jind he looked on the ISnniteSf and took up his 
parable f and said: Strong is thy dwelling place, 
and thou puttest thy nest in a rock* Mvertheless 
the Ktnite shqU be wasted, until Asshur shall carry 
thee away captive.*^ 

Jethro^ the father in law of Moses^ is, in one 
place, called the priest of Midian, and in another 
the Kenite. Judg. i. verse 16. We may infer 
therefore that the Midianites and Kenites were 
the same^ or at least that the Kenites were some 
of the tribes of Midian. 

The Midianites appear to have been confede- 
rated with the Moabites, in the application to Ba- 
laam to curse Israel ; and we might naturally ex- 
pect some notice to be taken of them, in the course 
of these prophecies. We read, 1 Sam^ xv. 6, that 
there were Kenites dwelling among the Aniale- 
kites; and we find the Kenites mentioned the 
next after the Amalekites. Their situation is 
said to be strong and secure, ]^'mong the moun- 
tains : « thou puttest thy i^est in tlie rock :'' 
wherein is an allusion t6 the name, tlie same 
word, in Hebrew, signifying a nest and a E!tnite. 
H h 
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«< MvertheUss the Ktnitc shaU he wasteif until 
Jlsshur shall carry him away captive.'^ 

When Saul destroyed the Amalekites^ be or<* 
dered the Kenites to depart ; do they departed 
from the Amalekites, i Sam. xVf 6 at which time 
they were reduced to a low and weak condition ; 
but as they are mentioned eimong the Jews after 
their return from captivity, we have reason to 
conclude they were carried away captives by the 
kings of Assyria. 

And he took up his parable, and said : 

** AlaSf who shall Uve, when Ood doeih this /^ 

This exclamation implies that he is now pro- 
phesying of very distant, and very calamitous 
times. 

« Jind ships shall come from the coasts ofChittim, 
and shall afflict Jlsshur, and shall afflict Eber, and 
he also shall perish forerotrJ^ 

Chittim was one of the sons of ijavan, who was 
one of the sons of Japheth ; by whose posterity 
the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. x. 2, were divided 
and peopled ; that is Europe, and the countries to 
which the Asiatics passed by sea ; for such the 
Hebrews called islands. It plainly appears, that 
wherever the land of Chittim, or the isles of Chit- 
tim are mention, some! countries or islands, in the 
Mediterranean, are intended. 
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Daniel, foreteUing the exploits of Antibchus 
Epipbanesy saith : << that he should come toward 
the south," that is, invade Egypt ; << but the ships 
Df Chittim shall com^ against him, therefore he 
shall be grieved and return." Chap, xi, 29, 30. 
The ships of Chittim can be no other th^n^ the 
ships of the Romans, whose ^ ambassadors coming 
fi*om Italy to Greece, and from thence to Alexan- 
dria, obliged Antiochus,to his great grief and dis- 
appointment, to depart from Egypt without ac- 
complishing his design. The Author of the first 
book of the Maccabees, speakin'; of Alexander, 
Ison of Philip of Macedonia, saitli^ that he came 
out of the land of Chittim. ^ 

And afterwards, Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
don, he calleth the king of the Cittiras. By these, 
.and numerous other instances, it appears, that, 
the land of Chittim, was a general name for the 
countries and islands in the Mediterranean ; and 
tMlrefore, when Balaam said that ships should 
come from the coast of Chittim, both Italy and 
Greece might be included in that denomination ; 
and it is true of both, that they were the scourges 
of Asia. 

<^ And shali afflict Jtsshur.** 

Asshur, as we noted before, signifies properly 
the Assyrians, the descendants of Asshur. And 

. X See Livy, Book 45^ Chapters lO^ 11, 12. 
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it 18 so well known as to require no particular 
proof, that the Grecians, under the command of 
Alexander the Great, subdued all these coun- 
tries. 

Th& Romans afterward extended their empire 
into the same regions. Dion ' informs us, Assy- 
ria, properly so called, was conquered by the em- 
peror Trajan. 

<* Afid shall affiict Eber.^* 

Two interpretations are proposed of the word 
Eber, either the posterity of the man so called, or 
the people who dwelt on the other side of the river 
Euphrates. But whichsoever of these interpre- 
tations we prefer, the prophecy was alike fulfilled. 
If we understand it of the people bordering on the 
Euphrates, they, as well as the Assyrians, were 
subdued both by the Grecians and Romans. 

If we understand it of the posterity of Eber, 
the Hebrews were afflicted, though not so much 
by Alexander* himself, yet by his successors the 
SelevcidcB ; and particularly by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, vvho spoiled Jerusalem, defiled the tem- 
ple, and slew all those who adhered to the law of 
Moses. 

They were worse afflicted by the Romans, who 
not only subdued and oppressed them, and made 

* UloaU RoRum Uistoiy, Book 78, page 7M. 
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theic country a province of the empire^ but at last 
took away their place and nation^ and sold and 
dispersed them over the earth. 

It appears then, that Balaam was a prophet 
divinely inspired^ or he eould never h^ve fore- 
told so many distant events, some of which are 
fulfilling in the world at this. time. What a sin- 
gular demonstration in favour of Israel, . that a^ 
pi*ophet called from a distant country, and at the 
same time a wicked man, should be obliged to 
hear testimony to their righteousness, and holi- 
ness! Commendations from an enemy, must be 
commendations indeed; Moses did justice to him- 
self, as well as to his nation, in recording these 
transactions. They are not only a material part of 
his history, but are likewise a strong confirmation 
of the truth of bis religion!. 

From what we have already seen of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies, we may compare the Scrip- 
tures to a vast machine, erected for the carrying 
on of the Lord's work, to which, in every age, 
some addition has been making. When we be- 
hold only some parts of it, we may be at a loss to 
conceive their utility; or may have very errone- 
ous ideas concerning them; but when we are 
placed in a situation to take a comprehensive 
view of the plan, we see that every section of it 
H h 52 
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has a place to which it is adapted and fitted^ in a 
particular manner. This may teach those who 
have been too idle, or careless, to take the pains 
of examining the curioas stnictareof its machine- 
ry, to' beware of judging of what they do not un- 
derstand. It is for want of serious inquiry and 
patient investigation^ that there can be any unbe* 
lievers of the truths of Christianity. 

Prq)hecy serves to raise a general expecta- 
tion of the event predicted, to excite attention, 
and inquisitiveness; and, thereby, to prepare 
the minds of men for that full conviction which it 
finally hath in view. 

«« This intercourse between heaven and earth," 
saith Bishop Hurd; in his introduction to the 
study of prophecy, ** can be carried on only with 
the sublime view of preserving an awful sense of 
Providence, in an impious and careless world.) — . 
Nothing less than the maintenance of His su- 
preme authority, over his moral creatures, eould 
be an object worthy of his interposing in the af- 
fiairs of men, in so remarkable a manner. — ^To 
keep alive a prevailing sense of their dependance 
upon Him, is then the ultimate end of prophecy ^ 
and what is more suitable to the best ideas we can 
form of Divine Wisdom, than that thii^ celestial 
light should be afforded to such ages and nations^ 
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as are most in want of that great and salutary 
principle ?'* 

In na instance is the assertion of the apostle 
Peter mor^ strikingly verified^ than in the case 
of Balaam : << Prophecy came not in old time by 
the .will of man/' And if one of his description 
was thos wrought upon^ we* may be the more 4is* 
posed to belieycy that << holy men of God^ spake 
as they were moved by the Hcrfy Obost/* 
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MOSES. 

WE haye pursued the history of Aaron, and 
ai Balaam, in a continued series, that we might 
prosecute the remainder of the history of Moses, 
without any further interruption. Moses had 
lately descended from Mount Hor, after perform- 
ing the last offices of humanity, to Aaron his 
brother. 

Immediately after this, we have an account of 
the king of the Canaanites fighting against 
the Israelites; and they utterly destroyed the 
Canaanites and their cities. But not withstand* 
ing this, on encompassing the land of Edom, 
the. people spake against God and Moses; 
"Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt, to die in the wilderness; for there is 
no bread, neither is there any water, and our 
soul loatheth this light bread. And the Lord 
sent fiery serpents among the people; and 
they bit the people ; and much people of Israel 
died.'' 
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flivine ititetition^ in punishment, is correction 
and amendment, not ruin; returning mercy 
therefore m^ets the first symptoms of repentance. 
Moses is commanded to make a sei^pent of brass, 
and put it upon a pole; and the Lord said: 
"It shall come to pass that every one that is bit- 
ten, when he looketh upon it, shall live.'^ 

^ The interpretation of the mystery is furnished 
by Christ himself, in his conversation with Nico«* 
demus, the Jewish ruler: "As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up ; that whosoever belie- 
veth on Him should not perish, but*have eternal 
life;'* From this it is evident that many particu- 
lars in the Jewish history arid political economy, 
had an ititerest and imjiortance, which extended 
far beyond the time which gave rise to them, and . 
also beyond the sensible and obvious appearance. 
Our Lord was instructing Nicodemus in the ob-' 
jeet and end of his own mission; was deducing 
the nature and tendency of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, from the established rites of the Mosaic, 
and the received facts of the Jewish history ^ 
with which Nicodemus was perfectly well ac- 
quainted. 

He appeals from the noted event to one, 
which was shortly to take plaiee; betwixt 

\ 
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which a striking resemblance should be appa^ 
rent. He compares the eleyation of the brazen 
serpent in the wildemessy for the healing of 
the Israelites^ who were perishing by the stings 
of a serpent; and the elevation of the Son of 
Man upon the cross^ the propitiation for the 
sins of the world ; that when this last display 
was exhibited, Nieodemus, and every honest 
disciple of Moses, might be satisfied that « God 
had,' at sundry times, and in divers manners." 
presented to the fathers, as in a glass> the method 
of redemption by Jesus Christ. 

How could he have more strikingly exhibited 
the connexion between the Mosaic^ and the 
Gospel dispensalions ? The means of cure are 
not such as human wisdom could have devised; 
they are the sovereign appointment of the Most 
High. The reason of man would deem, as in- 
credible and absurd, a lifeless serpent of metal 
operating as an antidote to the mortal poison 
of one alive. Such was the doctrine of the 
cross in the eyes of prejudice, and philosophy, 
and science, falsely so called. << For the preach- 
ing of the cross is to them that perish^ foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are saved, it is the 
power of God." 1 Corin. i 18. The virtue flows 
from the Divine appointment, operating with the 
believing act of the patient To the sufferer who 
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averts his fa^e, or wilfully and' contemptuously 
sliuts bis eyes, the ensign is displayed in vain. 
To the despiser and the impenitent, Christ has 
died in vain. 

The idolatrous defection of Israel, in the plains 
of Moab, has been visited with a plague which 
swept away twenty four thousand of them. 

The history of Israel may be denominated, the 
history of human nature. Did they discover a 
stubbornness which no calamity could tame, no 
kindness mollify ? a prefidiousness which no plea 
could excuse? an ingratitude which no partiality 
could extenuate ? Alas ! we need not travel to 
the deserts of Arabia, we need not look back to 
the days of the golden calf, nor of the waters of 
Meribah, for the persons who were actuated by 
such a spirit. We have but to look into our own 
hearts, we have but to review our own lives, in or* 
der to be satisfied, that such a spirit hath existed, 
and that we have just reason to abhqr ourselves, 
and to repent in dust and ashes. 

After the staying of the plague, Moses is com- 
manded, with the assistance of £leazar, to num- 
ber the people from twenty years old, and up- 
wards ; by which this remarkable fact is ascer- 
tained, that only two remain of those who came 
up out of Egypt ; viz. Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neth, and Joshua the son of Nun. The Israelites 
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are now six hundred and one thousand, seven bun- 
hred and thirty men. It is remarkable that in 
thirty eight years, the difference is no more than 
1820 meni". 

The children of Israel were not brought out of 
Egypt, until they were in the most yile and de- 
based state. The rigour of a long continued sla- 
very, had blunted the edge of every noble faculty, 
had debased all the powers of the mind. It was 
not until tbey were in the worst of conditions, that 
the Most High interposed for their deliverance, 
in order that the Omnipotence of his arm might 
be made manifest, that it reacheth to the lowest 
and most abject situation of his creatures, and is 
sufficient for their help. 

We have seen that Moses himself was under 
sentence of condemnation : though he desired to 
go over and see the good land that is beyond Jor- 
dan, that goodly mountain, Lebanon; yet he 
was not permitted to pass to it 

But his- own attachment to life appears to be 
absorbed by the ardour of bis concern for the public 
good : « And Moses spake unto the Lord, saying : 
let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
set a man over the congregation which may lead 
them out, and which may bring them in ; that the 
congregation of the Lord be not as sheep which 
have no shepherd." This marks the superiority 



of a mind occupied with the glory of God, and 
the good of his people. 

. Moses sees, without murmuring, the dignity 
departing from his family, and given to his ser- 
vant. . And he proceeds to invest Joshua with his 
office, as he had done Aaron with the robes of 
priesthood. Forms were neeeitsary, because men 
were not spiritual. Forms were interposed, that 
the understanding and the heart might be ap- 
jprqached through the medium of sense. And 
of all forms instituted by Divine authority, that 
of laying on hands is one of the most ancient, 
and, on account of its significant simplicity, 'one 
of the most striking. 

Moses had received warning to depart ; but 
the hour of his release is not yet come. Though 
his offence at the waters of Meribah, must be 
punished with death, his intercourse with Jeho- 
vah is not interrupted ; nor his zeal in perform- 
ing the duties of his station abated. He executes . 
the judgments of the Lord after this, in extermi- 
nating the whole nation of the Midianites, though 
supported, by five kings and their armies j along 
with whom fell Balaam, by the edge of the sword, 
an awful monument, how certainly, however 
slowly, justice overtake^ the sinner* The state 
of Midian at this season exhibited the last stage 

of moral depravity. The Midianites held up to 
li 
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nsnkiDd a fearful but instructive exampley of the 
inevitable consequences of vice. Up to similar 
causesy the downfall of still greater states may be 
traced. 

^ In the leader and commander of Israel^ we 
have beheld a man^ far exalted above all tempo- 
rary, above all selfish concerns ; occupied only 
with the interests of truth and justice^ the duties of 
his station, the prosperity of his charge, and the 
glory of Him who had conferred it upon hinu 
What anxiety does he discover that Israel should 
act wisely, and go on prosperously after his death ! 
By word, by writingi by authority, in the spirit 
of meekness and love, he cautions, he warns, 
he remonstrates. The whole book of Deuterono- 
my may be considered as a series of powerful, 
pathetic, and tender addresses; delivered at dif* 
ferent times within the compass of the last month 
of his life, by Moses to Israel, in the near and 
certain prospect of dissolution. It is a body ot 
instruction wonderfully adapted to the occasion. 

The grand object of Moses, is to establish the 
importance and necessity of kno^i^'ing the Divine 
law, and, for that end, to make it the subject of 
continual meditation. The young must not plead 
exemption on account of bis youth, nor the old 
plead the privilege of age. No engagement of 
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any kind, entitles to a dispensation from the sn- 
perior obligations of the law of the Most High. 
And Moses displays, with singalar skill and ad- 
dress, the motives for making the law of Grod the 
rule of their conduct. Ist. That these laws all 
issue from the love of God as their source, and 
that their great aim is to engage us to love, with 
supreme affection, a God who is supremely ex- 
cellent and amiable^ who is the Fountain of all 
goodness and purity. 2nd* /That the obserf anc€^ 
of the laws has a tendency to procure and pre- 
serve, both public and private felicity ; to make 
them respected in the eyes of the nations, and 
thereby insure their tranquillity. 

But while he forcibly inculcates the motives of 
obedience/ inspired by every tender, by every 
awful consideration, he finds himself under the 
unpleasant necessity of venting the keenest re- 
proaches for the people^s perverseness and ingra- 
titude. That exquisite, beautiful and pathetic 
song, with which he closes his tender expostula- 
tion, consists in a great measure of severe up- 
braidings: <<They have corrupted themselves, 
their spot is not the spot of his children." And < 
it contains predictions, clear, pointed, and strong, 
of the fearful judgments which should overtake 
that sinful people, and involve them and their 
posterity in utter destruction. 
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<' And the Lord said unto Moses : Behold, the 
days approaeh, in which thoa must die! Call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tabernacle 
of the congregation, that I may give him a charge. 
And Moses and Joshua went, and presented them- 
selves in the tabernacle of the congregation. And 
the Lord appeared in the tabernacle, in a pillar 
of a cloud/* 

This secret conference being ended, they re- 
turn to the people ; and Moses publicly delivers 
to the Levites a copy of tlie law which he had 
transcribed with* his own hand, to be laid up in 
the side of the ark, as a standing witness for God, 
against a sinful people ; and the business of the 
day concludes with a public recital, from the lipib 
of Moses, of that moving and pathetic song whiek 
is contained in the 32d chapter. 

This sacred song, every Israelite was to com- 
mit to memory, to repeat frequently, and to teach 
it every . man to his son. And a wonderful eora- 
pofiition it is, abounding with the most magnificent 
figures of speech ; adding the grace of poetry to 
all the force of truth. 

Moses has now fulfilled his day; he has glori- 
fied God on-earth ; it only remains that he glorify 
Him by submission to his sovereign will in dy- 
ing* Behold him> then,, solitarily and solemnlj 
advancing from the plain to the mountain of Ne- 
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lio ! tbe eyes of itll Israel^ doubtless suffused with: 
tears, trace his footsteps tiQ they can behold him 
no more. But says Hanter, be still beholds their 
goodly tents. He see^ all Israel in one point of 
Tiew^: Jehovah dwelling in the midst of his peo- 
ple^ the tabernacle with the pUlar (^ cloud resting 
upon it f his sight is concentrated on the happy 
spot) and his whole soUl goes out iil one general 
departing blesmngr 

As he ascends, the prospect brightens and ex- 
pands* He ean trace Jordan from its source till 
it falls into the seat-^^-His eye wanders with de« 
Bght from hitt to- hill; from plain, to plain. He 
sees, on this side> mount Lebanon losing its lofty 
head in the elovidd y the ocean and the sky meet- 
ing together to terminate his Tiew; beneath him 
the land which Abraham had measured with his 
foot ; in which Isaac and Jacob had sojourned as 
strangers^ which God had fenced, cultivated, 
planted, and enriched,- by the hand of the Ca- 
naanite, for his beloved people*^v 

Thi& reminds us of the rich description Moses 

had before given of it, unto the Israelites : *< For 

the Lord, thy God, bringeth thee into a good 

land,* a land of brooks of water, of fountains^ and 

depths, that spring out of rallies and hills; a land 

of wheat, and barley, and vines, and jfig trees> 

and pomegranates; aland ofoiloUve^ andof ho- 
X i 2. 
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ney ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread, without 
searceness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; 
a land whose stones are iron^ and out of' whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass/' Deut. viii. 7, S, 9. 

And the Lord said unto Moses ; «< This is the land 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, airi 
unta Jacob ; saying, I will give it unta thy seed. 
I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but 
thou shalt not go over thither/' The eye which. 
age had not made dim, must at length be closed 
by death ; the strength which one hundred and 
twenty years had not been able to impair, mighty 
in a moment, by a touch of the finger of God, be 
dissolved. We may conclude that in tbe midst 
of a vision, so divine, Moses departed.^ 

When we see the prophet of the law so far 
firom having power to introduce others into the 
promised rest, that he himself could not enter in, 
because of unbeUef, we are admonished to apply 
fiur assistance to a more potent arm, to cleave to. 
Him, who, by dying, has overcome death, and 
Him who had the power of death. 

Moses died in the year of the world 2553 ; be- 
fore Christ 1^50 years ; after thje flood 897 y^ars. 
Before his death,, he uttered^ a clear and distinct 
prediction of the Messiah, which, in the fulness, 
of time, was exactly accomplished ; wd, after a 
lapse of fifteen centuries, we find him again on: 
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Hionnt Tabor, appearing in glory at the time of 
our Lord's transfiguration , and speaking of the 
death which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. 

^ Turn up the inspired volume at what page 
we vfiU, we have a person, an event, a service, 
or a prediction, unfolding, in some form or other, 
the merciful purpose of Him, <^ who worketh.all 
things after the counsel of his own will, that wet 
should be to the praise of his glory.'' They all 
taipeak a uniform language; all give witness to the 
same person ; all disclose their own peculiar por- 
tion of the Gospel treasure, for the illumination 
of an ignorant^ the reformation of a corrupted, 
and the salvation of a perishing world.. 

The writings of Moses exhibit a singular dis- 
play of this grand combined plan. He traees na- 
ture up to its birth,, and instructs how the heaven 
and the earth rose out of chaos. He conducts 
UiS. through some of the mazes of the moral gov- 
ernment of the great Supreme; and there too, 
unfolds wild uproar reduced, to order, and the 
wrath of man working the righteousness of (jod.*-< 
He draws aside the curtains of the night,, anil the 
day spring from on high dawns on fallen humani- 
ty. He attends us through the n^orning of that 
bright day, and leaves behind him the assurance 
that the fulness of time would come, when tho 
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morning light would advance with flowing splen- 
dour unto the perfect day. 

Moses, not only in what he wrote, but in what 
lie was and acted, illustriously displayed the 
grace of God in the redemption of the world^r 
Not only did he testify concerning the great De- 
liverer; but his own person, his character, hi» 
offlcesy were a prefiguration of Him who was ix^ 
eome ; to whom all the prophets gave witness K 

Under the direction of the spirit of prophecy^ 
Hoses raised the expectation of mankind to the 
appearance of a prophet, like unto himself, but 
far superior, who should communicate unto them, 
the whole counsel of God, whom they wero^ 
to 'hear in all things; and it should << come to^ 
pass tftat every soul who would not hear Himr 
should be destroyed from among the people."' 
JicU iii. ftS. 

The proper character of a prophet, is to com- 
municate the Divine will ; for though, under the 
Gospel dispensation, this is written on the mind< 
of every man, so that in truth every man is a: 
law, is a prophet to himself ; yet these charac- 
' ters are liable to be effaced by education, exam- 
plcr and superstition. 

Vicious propensities obliterate this writingV 
habit and the commerce of the world harden tba; 
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hearty and lull the conseience asleep. Hence the 
continued necessity of a prophet, of a minister, 
of a message from heaven, to call men back to 
God, to repablish the original law, and to res- 
tore its obliterated characters. 

There is still wanting the general and. lead- 
ing idea of the history of Moses, which is the 
resemblance of the type to the person typi- 
fied; we shall therefore subjoin the following 
analogy. 



MOSES. 

Fled from his country 
to escape the hands 
of the king. 

^as bid to return ; for 
the men were dead 
that sought his life. 

Befused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

By Divine power, over- 
came the magicians. 

Confirmed, his religion 
by many signs and 
wonders. 

Promised a holy land. 



CHBIST. 

Was carried into Egypt 
to avoid the hands 
of Herod. 

Arise, take the young 
child; for they are 
dead which sought 
his life. 

Refused to be made a 
king. 

Overcame, and cast out 

evil spirits* 
Confirmed his religion 

by many miracles. 

Promised a better coun- 
try, that is, a hea- 
venly. 
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in 



MOSB8. 

Fasted forty days 

mount SanaL 
Supplied bread in the 

'wildemesa. 
Walked through the sea^ 

as on dry ground. 



to 



Caused the waters 

go backward. 
His face shone when 

he eame from tte 

mount. 
ISy prayer cured Miriam 

of her leprosy. 
Appointed 70 elders over 

the people. 
Sent tweire men to spy 

out the land* 
Interceded for transgres- 

BOTS, and caused an 

atonement to be made 

for them. 
Instituted a passover when 

a lamb was sacrificed, 

none of whose bones 

wete broken. ^ 



CRUST. 

Fasted forty days in 

the wilderness. 
Fed aooo with a few 
loaves and fishes. 
Walked on the sea, 
and enabled Peter 
todosoi 
Bebuked both the wintf 

and the sea. 
In his transfiguration 
his face shone as 
the sun. 
By his word healed 

diwrs lepers. 
Appointed 70 disci- 

ples« 
Sent twelve diseiplea 
to visit all natkms. 
• Was our intercessor 
and atonement 



Was that paschal 

lamb; not a bone of 

' Him was broken. 
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M08E8. CHRIST. 

Promised another pro- Promised another 
phet. comforter. 

But the greatest similitade was in their being 
law givers^ which no prophet was^ besides Moses 
and Christ Moses had a very perverse and 
wicked generation committed to his care ; he did 
his utmost to make the people obedient, and to 
' save them from ruin^ but in vain : in the space 
of forty years they all fell in the wilderness, ex- 
cept two. Christ also was given to a generation 
not less wicked and perverse; his instructions 
were lost upon them, and, in about the same 
space after they had rejected Him, they were de- 
stroyed. 

« Search the records of universal hlstoiy,^ 
says Jortin, << and see if we can find a man who is 
so like to Moses, as Christ was; and so like to 
Christ, as Moses was. If we cannot find such 
a one, then we have found Him of whom Mo- 
ses in the law, and the prophets did writc^ 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.'' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



ON THB PfiNTA'AUOH. 



BEFORE we proceed to the predictions of 
Moses, we shall lay before our readers the con- 
iirmation of the authority of the Fefltateueb^ 
which has been derived from modem writings. 

nThe treasures of oriental learning, whicby 
of late years, have been collected with so much 
industry, and explained with so much judg« 
ment, fupply abundance of incontrovertible evi- 
dence; for the existence of opinions in early 
ages of the world, which perfectly agree with 
leading articles of our laith, as well as with the 
principal events of Moses's history. 

We fifid in Maurice's history and antiqui- 
ties of India, that the names :which are assign- 
ed by Moses to eastern countries and citiesj 
as derived to them immediately from the pa- 
triarchs, their original founders, are, for ^ the 
most part, the very names by which they 
were anciently known^ over all the cast : ma- 
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liy of them were afterwards translated^ with little 
variation^ by the Greeks^ in. their system of Geo* 
graphy. — ^In the tenth chapter of Genesis^ Moses 
had traced to their original, all the inhabitants of 
the earth, from the Caspian and Persian seas, to 
the extreme Gades; and recorded at once the pe* 
riod, and the occasion of their dispersion. 

This fact, and the conclusions from it which are 
thus incontrojrertibly established, by the newly ac- 
quired knowledge of the Sanscrit language, were 
contended for, and strongly enforced, by Bochart 
and Stillingfleet; who could only refer to^oriental 
opinions and traditions, as they came to them 
through the medium 6f Grecian interpretation. 

To the late excellent and learned ' president of 
the Asiatic society, we are chiefly indebted for the 
light thrown from the east upon this important 
subject Avowing himself to be attached to no sys- 
tem, a,nd as much disposed to reject the Mosiac 
history, if it were proved to be erroneous, f^ja to be- 
lieve it, if he found it confirmed by sound reason- 
ing and satisfactory evidence, he engaged in these 
researches, to which his talents and situation were 
equally adapted; and the result of his laborious 
inquiries into the chronology, history, mythology, 
X Sir William Joaea. 

Kk 
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and languages of the nations, whence infidds have 
derived their most formidable objections, was a 
full conviction, that neither accident nor f ngenuitj, 
ceuld account for the very numerous instances of 
similar traditions, and of near coincidence in the 
names of persons, which are to be found in the bi- 
ble, and in ancient monuments of eastern litera- 
ture. 

Whoever is acquainted with Maurice*s history, 
and with the Asiatic researches, published at Cal- 
cutta, cannot but have observed that the accounts 
of the ci*eation, the fall, the deluge, and the dis- 
persion of mankind, recorded by the nations upon 
the vast continent of Asia, bear a strong resem- 
blance to each other, and to the narration of the 
sacred history; and evidently contain the frag- 
ments of i^e original truth, which wast broken 
by the disperaions of the patriarchal families, and 
.corrupted by length of time, poetic fictions, and 
idolatry. 

From this universal concurrence on this head, 
one of these things is necessarily true; either that 
all these traditions must have been taken from the 
author of Grenesis, or that the author of the book of 
Gtenesis made up his history from some, or all 
such traditions as were already e^itant; or, lastiy. 
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that he received his knowledge of pas^t events from 
revelation. Were then all these traditions taken 
from the Mosiac history? It has been shown by 
Sir William Jones, and in Maurice's history, that 
they were received too generally, and too early to 
make this supposition even possible^ for they ex- 
isted in diiferent parts of the world in the very- 
age when Moses lived. 

Should it become a question whether the Mosa- 
ic History was composed from the traditions then 
existing, it may be answered, that it is certain the 
Chaldeans, the Persians, the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of India, and the Egyptians, all possessed the 
same story; but, by the time of Moses, they had 
wrapped it up in their own mysteries, and disguis- 
ed it by their own fanciful conceits. And surely, 
no rational mind can believe, that if Moses had 
been acquainted with all the mystic fables of the 
east, as well as of Egypt, he could, out of such 
an endless variety of obscure allegory, by the pow- 
er of human sagacity alone, have discovered their 
real origin; much less that from a partial know- 
ledge of them, he could have been able to discover 
the facts which suit and explain them all. 

His plain recital however of the Creation, the 
fall, the deluge, and the dispersion of mankind* 
has unquestionably developed that origin* and 
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brings to light those facts; and it therefore follows^ 
not only that his account b the true one, but there 
being no human means of his acquiring the know- 
ledge of it, that it was, as he asserts it to have been, 
revealed to him by God himself »• 

These discx>Terie8 induce the compiler, to notice 
an observation which has been sometimes made 
upon classical education, that in reading Horace, 
and the works of the heathen poets, there was a 
danger of christian purity being corrupted, by 
heathenish impurity; but as we can now bring 
proof, that the false reUgion of heathens, was bor- 
rowed from the true reUgion of revelation, and is a 
witness to its authority, this ought to confirm us in 
the truth and prevent our being drawn into evil. 

At the dispersion of Babel, every man would 
carry along with him some traditions of the Crea- 
tion, of the origin of man, and of antediluvian 
events, as well as of the flood. These would be 
related with greater or less degrees of correctness 
and perspicuity, according to the information and 
memory of the persons who spoke of them; and, in 
those countries where hieroglyphical representa- 
tion so much prevailed, we may conclude, that 
those who, from conjecture and imagination, could 
best fill up the blanks of intelligence, would be 
most regarded. This would naturally give rise to 
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abundance of invention»and to the picture being, in 
divers respects, much as the painter pleased, or as 
he thought w^uld suit the taste of the times. 

Bishop Warburton refers the origin oflettersto 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He states, upon the 
authority of ancient writers, that, << throughout 
many of tlie early ages of the world, there was a 
regular gradation of improvement, in the manner 
of conveying ideas by signs^ that pictures i?eere 
first used as tlic representatives of thoughts; and, 
in process of time, that alphabetical characters 
were substituted, as an cfHsier and more compen- 
dious mode of communication, than the vague use 
of arbitrary marks.'* 

Moses, the great lawgiver of the Jews, brought 

letters, with the rest of his learning, from Egypt; 

and he simplified their forms, in order to prevent y 

the abuse to which they would have been liable, as 

symbolic characters, among a people so much in^ 

clined to superstition as the Jews. BVom the Jews, 

this alphabetical mode of writing passed to the 

Syrians and Phoenicians, or was common to them 

at the same time. 

The learned author of the Elements of Oeneral 

Knowledge, remarks: << By tracing the variety of 

languages and alphabets to one source, we simplify 
Kk2 
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salgecta of curious inquiry; and we extricate our- 
selves from fliat perplexity in whicli we shouTd te 
inyolved^ if we rejected an opinion so conformable 
to reason, and which, the more accurate is our ex- 
amination into ancient history, the more grounds 
we find to adopt And it is a pleasing circum- 
stance to observe, that while we maihtaiu a system, 
supported by the most respectable profane autho- 
rities, we strengthen the argument in favour of the 
high antiquity of the Jewish language, and corro- 
borate, with respect to its origin, the relations of 
the holy Scriptures. 

<< To fix the fleetiiTg sounds, as soon asttiey are 
breathed from the lips, and to represent ideas 
faithAilly to the eye, as soon as tiiey are formed 
in the mind, by certain determinate charact^^, 
are the wonderful properties of letters. Tbose to 
whom books have from their childhood been fami- 
liar, and who view literature only in its present 
advanced state of improvement, cannot form a just 
estimate of the diflBculties, that attended the first 
application of symbols or signs, to the expression 
of ideas. 

<^ The picture of the Mexicans, and the hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians, )vere, without doubt, 
very ingenious devices; and mark the various ef- 



forts, which human ingenuity ^ can mske towards 
expressing, by objects of sight, what passes in the 
mind. But it comes not within the provinoe of the 
art of painting, to represent a succession of 
thoughts; and its operations are very tedious and 
circuitous; so that such a mode of information, is 
very ill adapted to the activity and the variety of 
mental exertions. The great excdlence of letters 
consists in their simplicity: by a small number of 
characters, and variously combined, all words are 
. expressed with precision and facility. They pos- 
sess a decided advantage over all other artificial 
vehicles of thought, by communicating, with the 
utmost ease, the various conceptions of the mind.'' 
Uones, of Nayland, says: « The heathens of Ca* 
naan, knew that there wa$ a power which had 
wrought miracles for the people of God. The ac- 
counts of these extraordinary facts would go down 
to their posterity; and if they had not substituted 
some sorts of counterfeits of miracles, the credit 
of the false deities would not have been maintained* 
Miracles were the credentials of the doctrines of 
true religion. Those who professed that religion 
knew them to be true; because they had been eye 
witnesses of them. This their heathen enemies 
knew; and resolving not to be behind them^ over- 
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acted their part, and multiplied their counterfeit 
miracles to such a degree, that they became ful- 
some and ridiculous. Their unirersal practice is 
then a demonstration of -the truth of miracles; for 
nobody would say, that base money came into use 
before true money; that the shadow was made first, 
and the substance afterwards. 

«Now what can the modern infidel say? The 
weight of the evidence, profane and sacred, for the 
existence of miracles, is so great oh both sides, 
that between them he is crushed to death. If th« 
philosopher Hume's arguments against miracles, 
were produced here, they would make a wretched 
figure. Though some christians have heen enticed 
to listen to them, the Heathens themselves would 
have cast them out. This is a strong case, but it 
shows, that if we compare the enemies of God one 
with another, we shall perceive the inconsistency 
of their characters. — On the contrary. Truth being 
one, the friends of God are alike in all ages. 

« Every one that reads Livy, or Homer, or 
Virgil, will see how universsdly miracles were ad* 
.mitted among the heathens. There is scarcely a 
sign or wonder recorded in the bible, but we find 
some imitation of it, in the histories which the hea- 
thens give of themselves, and of tfa«ir gods. 
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<< If then heathen books give this testimony to 
Divine revelation, we should use them for the best 
end they are capable of answering, and that is, the 
confirmation of our faith, and for the refutation of 
the arguments of infidels. The teachers of youth 
should occasionally give them such hints on these 
subjects, as would show the use to be made of them; 
that they may not apply their heathen teaming, to 
the corrupting of Christianity. — ^The deplorable 
consequences of a departure in heart from the true 
God, should be pointed out to all school boys, as the 
apostle has displayed them in the first chapter to 
the Romans, which was intended as a warning 
against the corruptions of heathenism, and should 
never be forgotten.'* 

But, to return to the subject we set out upon, 
it may be observed, that «the civil history of the 
Jews is seldom called in question, because we have 
under our eyes a people with such laws and insti- 
tutions as Moses professes to have given them, and 
in a state exactly conformable to his predictions' 
- concerning them. As to the objections made to the 
miraculous parts, we will oppose to them the con- 
clusive arguments of a professed enemy to reveal- 
ed religion*: "The miraculous parts of the Mo- 

/ X Lord Bolingbroke. 
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saic bistory, are notylike the prodigies of Livy, and 
otiier profane writers, unconnected with the facts 
recorded; they are so interwoven with the narra- 
tive, that they must both stand or fall together/' 

We will now ask. Is it credible, that any people 
would have submitted to so rigorous and burden- 
some a law as that of Moses, unless they had been 
fully convinced, by a series of miracles, that he was 
a prophet sent from God? And being thus con- 
vinced of the Divine mission of Moses, would they 
have suffered any writing to pass under his vene- 
rated name, of which he was not really the author! 
Had fraud, or imposture of any kind, belonged to 
any part of it, would not the Israelites, at the tune 
of rebellion and sedition, have availed themselves 
of that circumstance to justify their disobedience? 

The Jews were exceedingly prone to transgress 
the law of Moses, and to fall into idolatry; but if 
there had been any, the least suspicion of any falsity 
or imposture in the writings of Moses, the disaffect- 
ed among the people, would have sufficiently pro- 
mulgated it, as the most plausible plea to draw 
them off from the worship of the true God. Could 
any, the least suspicion, have been raised among 
them conceding the authenticity of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Jewish Commonwealth, what a 
fine plea it would have been for Jeroboam's golden 
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calves in Bethel and Pan; and for the Samaritan 
Temple in mount Gerizim! 

The first submission to such a law as that of 
Moses must have been while all the tremendous 
circumstances of its promulgation^ were fresh upon 
their minds; and indeed the nature and design of 
its institution^ demanded that it should be carried 
into immediate effect. And, could the Israelites 
have continued any length of time, in the observance 
of all those numerous regulations, civil and religi> 
ous, without a written authority to refer to? Is 
there any instance of this sort, even, in the history of 
the most civilized parts of mankind, of a legislator 
requiring obedience to laws orally delivered, with- 
out committing them to* writing, to be a criterion, 
by wliich disputes were to be decided, and ofien- 
ders punished? 

Moses not only required obedience to his laws, 
but he ordered that no alteration should be made 
in them: << Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye diminish aught from 
it." Now we know, that the Israelites would 
sooner part with their lives and property, than 
admit any variation or alteration of their law.— 
. The laws of Moses are incorporated with the very 
republic of the Jews^ and their subsistence and go* 
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yeroment depend upon tbem; their religion and 
laws are so interwoven one with another^ tbat one 
cannot be broken off from the other. Their right 
to their temporal possessions in the land of Canaan^ 
depended on their owning the sovereignty of God^ 
who had promised them to the patriarchs^ and who 
had enacted the laws respecting them; by which we 
may see how those events were linked together. 

It has now surely been sufficiently proved^ that 
the writings under the name of Moses^ were un- 
doubtedly his; for none who acknowledge the laws 
to have been his^ can have the face to deny his 
history; there being so necessary a connexion be- 
tween them; and the book of Genesis, being nothing 
else but a general introd uction to that which follows. 

^ But we may add, that the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, was never called in question by any of 
the numerous writers against the Gospel, during 
the first four centuries; although the christian fa- 
thers, constantly appealed to the history of the 

^prophecies of the Old Testsment, in support of the 
Divine origin of the doctrines which they taught. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be, concerning the direct inspiration of any 
historical nari'ative, or of any moral precept, 
contained in the Old Testament, we must be 
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fiiUyconvmced that the prophetical parts proof- 
ed from 6rod. This is continually affirmed by thb 
prophets tliemselves^ and is demonstrated by the 
indubitable testimony vrhich history hears, to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions; 
and others are gt'adually receiving their accom- 
plisbmeht, in the times in which we live, aiid af- 
ford the surest pledge, and most positive security, 
for the completion of those which remain to be ful- 
filled. The past, the present, and the future, have 
a connected reference to one great plan, which In-r 
finite Wisdom, Prescience, and Power, could alone 
form, reveal, and execute*^. 

Every succeeding age throws greater light upon 
the sacred writings, and contributes additional 
evidence of their Divine origin. We need only add, 
that Christ himself confirmed every part of the 
Pentateuch, when he said: << Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law, or the prophets; I am not 
eome to destroy, but to fulfil; for verily I say un- 
to you, till heaven and' earth pass, one jot, or one 
tittle, shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled/^— The genuineness of the origin^ re- 
cords being thus established, we have only to see 
whether the translations of them into our own lan- 
guage may be depended upon. 

Ll 
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• Tbonfb designed corruption was never $as« 
pectedy yet the carelessness and inadvertence of 
transcribers, in a long series of years, would un- 
doubtedly introduce some errors and mistakes. 
Great pains bave been taken, by learned men, to 
collate the remaining manuscripts of the Hebrew 
bible; and the result has been satisfactory in the 
highest degree. Many various readings, of a tri- 
vial kind, have been discovered^ but these differen* 
ces are of so little moment, that it is sometimes 
absurdly objected to the laborious work of Dr. 
Kennicot, which contains the collations of nearly 
700 Hebrew manuscripts, that it does not enable 
us to correct a sin^e important passage in the 
Old Testament. From this circumstance, we have 
in fact derived the greatest advantage which could 
have been wished for, by any real friend of reveal- 
ed religion; namely, the certain knowledge of the 
agreement of the copies of the ancient Scriptures, 
now extant in their original language^ with each 
other, and with our bibles. 

This point thus cleariy established, is still fur- 
ther confirmed, by the general coincidence of the 
present Hebrew copies with all the early transla- 
tions of the bible; and particularly with the Sep- 
tuagint Version, the earliest of them all, and 
which was made S70 ye^rs before Christ 
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There is also a perfiH^t agreement between the 
Samaritan^ and Hebrew Pentateuchs^ except in 
one or two manifest interpolations^ which were no- 
ticed immedij^tely by the Jewish writers^ an^ thjs 
is no small proof of the genuineness of both^ as 
\ve may rest assured, that the Jews and Samari- 
tans, oil account of their rooted enmity to eacli 
other, would n^ver have concurred in any alte- 
ration. 

Nor ought it to Ibe omitted, that the Chaldee 
paraphrases, which are Tery ancient, and so con- 
cise that th^y may be called translations, entirely 
accord with our Hebrew bible^. 

Thos^e who have compared most of the Europe- 
an translations with the Original, have not scrupled 
to say, that the English translation of the bible, 
made under the direction of King James the firsts 
is the most accurate and faithful of the whole. 

"We have the concurring testimony of that distin- 
guished biblical scholar, Adam Clarke, who cites 
the following expression ot a learned friend^ res- 
pecting this version: <« The Original from which 
it is taken, is, idone, superior to the bible tranda- 
ted by the direction of King James;'' and he then 
declares; ** This is an opinion, in which niy heart, 
my judgment, and my conscience coincide.'* 
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OF xons GORcmomro «n jbws. 



THE tiraitf-eighth chapter of Oeuterononpy^ 
fhm the fbrty-eighth to the last yene^ contain ^ 
series of predictions^ the tfuth of which is attested 
by the history of the Jews, from their first settle- 
ment In Canaan to this very day. We shall show 
the connexion they had with succeeding prophe- 
Cjesy as well as point out the fulfilment of them. 

Moses is larger in recounting the curses^ than 
the blesaipgs, as if he had a presdempeof the yeo* 
pie's disobedience; and foresaw that a larger por;r ; 
tion and longer continuance of the eviljt than, of 
the goodf would befal them. 

We will begin with the £brty«ninth verse: 

<< T%e Lord, ihatt hivg a ngfim (gainst theejwm 

farffrom the end of th^ earth, as swjfl as: the eagU 

Jlieth; a nation whose tongue thou shatt^not under* 

stand; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall 

not regard the person of the M, nor show favour to 

the yowngJ'* 

The prophet Jeremiah uses nearly the same 
language in chapter the 5tb, and verse IStk <'^i 
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I will bring a nation upon youfromfar, Oh house tf 
Israel/ saith the Lord; it is a mighty natibn^ it is 
an ancient nation, a nation whose langiuige thou 
knowtst notf neither ufiderstande^t what they say J* 
He compares them in like manner to eagles. Lam. 
iv, verse 19, viz. *^ our persecutors are swifter than 
the eagles of Heaven,*' &c. 

Some writers have applied these prophecies to 
the Chaldeans; but this description is applicable 
with the greatest propriety to the Romans. They 
were truly brought from far, from the end of th^ 
earth: Vespasian and Adrian, the two great Em- 
perors, and destroyers of the Jews, both came from 
cammanding here in Britain. The Romans too^ 
from the rapidity of their conquests, might very 
well be compared to eagles; and perhaps not with- 
out an allusion to the standard of the Roman army, 
which w^as an eagle; and tlieir language was un- 
known. 

Their enemies were also to take their cities: 

** And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down, wherein thou 
trustedst throughout thy landJ* Deut. xxviii. 52. 

We see in 2nd Kings xviii. Id, that Sennac>> 

cherib, king of Assyria, came up against all the 

Ibnced cities of Judah^ and took them. 
xl2 
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Aad NebuchadMzur and his captain took and 
ipailed Jaroaalenit bwnt the citf and temple and 
btoke down the walls of Jerusalem round about. 

So lakewiso the BonanSf as we may rend in Jo* 
8^os*s history of the Jewish wars, demolished 
•everal fortified places, before they besieged and 
destroyed Jerusalem. And the Jews may trol^ 
be said to have trusted in their high and fenced 
walls; for they seldom ventured a batUe in the 
open field. They confided in the strength, and cd^ 
tuation of Jerusalem, as the Jebusites, the former 
inhabitants of the place, had done before them; in- 
somuch that they said: << Who shall come down 
against us, or who shaU enter into our habitation?'^ 
Jerusalem was indeed a very strong place, and 
wonderAiUy fortified, both by nature and by arl^ 
according to the description of Tacitus, as well as 
of Josephus; and yet how many times was it taken. 
It was taken by Shishak, king of Egypt, by Ne<» 
buchadnezzar, by Antiocbus Epiphanes, by Pom- 
jf^p by Sosius, and by Herod^ before its final de- 
struction by Titus. 

In tiiese sieges they were to suffer much, and 
ispeeially from faming 

4« Jn the sfroifneM wherewith thtk enemies ehmU 



And accordingly' Samaria was besieged till an 
ass's head was sold for four-score pieces of silver; 
and in the last siege of Jenisalmiy by Titus^ there 
was a most terrible famine in the city« Josephus 
has given so melancholy an account of it> that we 
cannot read it without shuddering. 

He saySf the women snatched the food out of 
tlie mouths of tiieir husbands, and even from theiv 
infants. So UteraUy were the words of Moses 
fulfiUed: 

«< The maafs ej/e shaU be evil towards hU brotherf 
und towards the wife of his bosom, and towards his 
children^ because he hath fioiking left him in tiU 
siege,** &c. verse 54. 

Nay it was expressly foretold, that not only the 
men, but the women should eattheir own children^ 

Moses predicted the same thing, Levit. xxvL 89s 

«< Ye shall eat the flesh tf your sona; and the flesh 
of your daughters, shall ye eat.** 

And in Deut. xxvUi. 56: 

^ The: tender and deHeaie woman among y/ns, 
who woyld njot adroenture to set the sole of her foot 
on the ground for deUcateness and tenderness^ ^ 
^uiUeat' her children, for want of all things,, ;W» 
crethf, in the siege and straitness, wherewith thine 
enemies shaU distreu thee in thy gates.^ 
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And it ivas fulfilled about 600 years after the 
time of Mosesy when Samaria was besieged bj 
the king of Assyria^ when two women agreed to 
boil and eat their own sons. UKlngSf \u 28, 29. . 

It was again fulfilled 900 years after the time 
of Mosesy in the siege of Jerusalem* before the 
Babylonish captivity; and Baruch thus expresses 
it: << The Lord hath made good his word whicit 
he pronounced against us, to bring upon us great 
' plagues, such as never happened under the whole 
heaven, as it came to pass in Jerusalem; according 
to the things which were written in the law of 
Moses, that a man should eat the flesb of his own 
son, and the flesh of his own daughter." 

And again it was fulfilled 1500 years after the 
time of Moses, in the last siege of Jerusalem, by 
Titus. And we read, in Josepbus particularly, of 
a noble woman killing and eating her own child. 
One would have thought such horror and distress 
transcended imagination, much less that any per- 
son could have foreseen and foretold it; but it 
was literally fulfilled at different times^ and at 
distant periods. 

^*dnd ye thall he Up Jew m fmntber, tvhereas ye 
were as the stars of heaven^ for mvltitude." JfeuU 
xxviii* 62. r - ' 
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Jpsephvs conjntes the number destrpjed bj £fu 
name and tb? 9iege^ to be l^lOO^OD^besidfis 99»£09 
ipade prisoxiers; the people being assembled firom 
aU parts to oekbrate the psuBsover. Indeed there » 
not a ni^tion «pon tiie earth that hath been exposed 
tp so mai^ massacres and persecutions. 

YeroefiSth: f* Jhidtbelord ^udi bring thee tnls 
ttgifft again iviU^ Mpsf and there shall ye be sM 
mt^ymtr enemies, f or bmdny^ and bond women,** 

It appears from Josephus^that when Jerusalem 
vas taken by IHtus^ of the captives who wereabove 
seventeen jears of age^ he sent many bound to tbf 
works in Kgypt Those under tlut age were sold; 
frut so little care was taken of these captives^ that 
It^OOO of them perished for want — And weleain 
from Jerome^ that ^ter the last overthrow^ by 
Adrian^ many thousands of them were sold» and 
those who could not be sold^ were transported in#> 
to Egypt> and perished by.shipwreck» by Eunine» 
or were massacred by the inhabitants. 

Terse 63: <' And y^ sholt be pluckedfrom off th^ 
land TvUther thaugoest la possess UJ* 

They were plucked off their own land» when tho 
ten tribes were carried into captivity by the king 
of Assyria^ and when the other two tribes were 
carried away to Babyloj^ find oth^r ni^tp^ns plantr 
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ed in their stead; and when the Romans took away 
their place and nation. And/ aften^ards, wheti 
the emperor Adrian, had subdued the rebellious 
Jews, he published an edict forbidding them on 
pain of death, to set fbot in Jerusalem, or even 
to approach the country ronnd about it. — ^Prom 
that time to this, their country hidh been in the 
possession of foreign lords and masters; few of the 
Jews dwelling in it, and those oidy of a low ser- 
vile condition. 

But they were not only to be plucked from off 
their own land, but dispersed into all nations. 

Verse 64: '^ Jnd the JUnrd shdU scatter thei 
among off peifpU,from one end if the earOi wnto the 
olher.'r 

This hath b^n amply fulfilled since the great 
dispersion of the Jews by the ^mams. What 
people indeed hare been scattered so. far and wide? 
They swarm in many parts of the east, are spread 
through most of the countries of Europe and Afri- 
ca; and there are families of them in the West in- 
dies. — ^They circulate through all parts where 
trade and money circulate. 

But though they should be so dispersed, yet 
they should not be totally destroyed, but still sub- 
sist as a distinct-^people, as Moses foretold; 
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Lerit. xxvi. 44: « ^nd yet for all thai, when thef 
he in the land of their enemies, I will not casttliem 
awajf, neither will 1 abhor them, to destroff them 
utterly, and to break my covenant with themJ* 

What a marvellous tbingit 189 that after so many 
warsy battles^ and sieges; after so many fires, fa- 
mineSy and pestilences; after so many rebellions^ 
massacres^ and persecutions; after so many years 
of captivity, they are not destroyed utterly; and, 
though scattered among all nations, that tliey yet 
subsist as a distinct peojAe! — ^Where is any thing 
comparable to this to be found in all the histories, 
and in all the nations under the sun? 

Deut xxviii* verse 65: f^And among these na^ 
tions shalt thou find no ease; neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have restJ' 

They have been so far fronr finding rest, that 
they have been banished from city to city, and 
from country to country.— -We shall only mention 
their banishments in modem times. In the latter 
end of the 13th century, they were banished from 
England, by Edward the first; and were not per- 
mitted to return and settle, till Oliver Cromweirs 
time. In the 14th century they were banished 
from Prance, the seventh time, by Charles the 
sixth.— -In the 15th century they were banished 
from Spain, by Ferdinand and Isabella, when. 
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according to Mariana^ 170,000 families left the 
kliigdoin. Moat of fliem paid dearly to John the 
•econdf for a refnge In Portagal; but in a few years, 
were expelled thence by his successor Emanud. 
And it is not many years since they were banished 
from Prague, by the queen of Bohemia. 

Terse 29, 31, 33: «« They^ should be oppressed 
and spoiled evermore; and their houses and vine- 
yards, their oxeii and asses, should be taken from 
themf and they should be only oppressed and crushed 
alwayi*^ 

What frequent seizures have been made of their 
effects in almost all countries, instances of which 
are innumerable!— -Daniel Rennels, vol. I. p. 79* 
says: ^ Henry III. always polled the Jews at eve- 
ry low ebb of his fortunes. One Abraham will 
forced to pay 700 marks for his redemption; Aaron, 
another Jew, protested that the king had taken 
from him, at times, 30,000 marks of silver, besides 
200 marks of gold, which he had presented to the 
queen. And, in like manner, he used many other 
Jews. And when they were banished, in the reign 
of Edward I. their estates were confiscated, and 
immense sums thereby accrued to the crown. 

Verse 32. ^^ Their sons and their i/imgkUrs 
slimdd be given unto another peo/leJ^ 
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And in several countries, in Spainf and Portogat 
*particu]arlyf their children have leen taken from 
them by order of the government, to be educated 
i|i the popish religion. Tlie fourth council of To- 
ledo ordered, that all their^hildren should be taken 
from them, for fear they should partake of their 
errors^ and that they should be shut up in mouas*^ 
teries, to be instructed in christian truths. 

Ycrse 34. <« They should be mad for the sight of 
their eyes which they should see." 

And into what madness, fury, and desperation/ 
have they been pushed by the cruel usage, extor- 
tions, and oppressions, which they have undergonei 
We will allege only two similar instances, one from 
ancient, and one from modem history. After the 
substruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, some of the 
worst of the Jews took refuge in the castle of Ma- 
sada, where, being closely besieged by the Ro- 
mans, they, at the persuasion of Eleazar, their 
leader, first murdered their wives and their chil» 
dren; then ten men were chosen by lot, to slay all the 
rest; this being done, one of tlie ten was chosen in 
Kke manner, to kiU the other nine; which having 
executed, he set fire to the place, and stabbed him- 
sdL There were 960 who perished in this manner; 
Mm 
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obIj two women and five boys eacape^f by hidinS' 
themselves in the aqueducts under grojind. 

ftucb anotlier ins^ce we have in our English 
history; for in the reign of Richard I. when the peo* 
pie were in arms to make massacre of themf 15Q0 
of them seized on the city d Tories to dejfend them- 
selves; but, being besieged^ they offered to capitu*- 
late, and to ransom their lives with money. The 
tfler being refused^ one of them cried in despair, 
that it was better to die coarageously for the law, 
than to fall into the hands of the Christians. Every 
•ne immediately took his knife, and stabb^ lus 
Vife and children. The men afterwards retired in- 
to the king's palace, which they set on &re, in which 
they consumed themselves, with the palace and 
furniture. 

Verses S6 and 64. << They^hovld serve other g€ds, 
wood and $tone; iliey should serve other gods, which 
neither they, nor their fathers Imd known^evenwoo^^ 
wd stone J* 

This hath been most remarkaUy fulfilled i|i the 
popish Countries) where the Jews bow down, to 
stocks and stones, rs^ther tiian their e^bctp should 
be confiscated. 

«The Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitioiis,'' 
saith Basnage, book 7, ch%p. dS, «( reduced them 



to the dilemma of becoming hypiKrritesy or of bein^ 
burnt. The BUmber of these^ dtdsiemblers is vei*jr 
coBsifWable, and it ii^ not to be coiicl\ided tbijt 
there are no Jews in Spain and Portugal, because 
they are lidt k^own. Tliey are so much the morb 
tf An^erond fbr being n^t otily very numeroas, bul 
confounded with theeccl^siastics, and for enterin|; 
into all ecdediastical dignities.'' 

Verse BT: *^ 2%ey shoitM become an astonishmen!^ 
a pr&verbj and a by -word aviong all nations/^ 

And do we not hear and see this prophecy faU 
filled alihost every day? Are not the avarice, usury^ 
*ftd hard heart^dncss of a Jew, proverbial? And ait 
not their persons generally odious among all sorts 
of peopfle? Mahbtoedand, h^afli^^, Utid ehristians, 
however they may disagree in other poiilts, yet 
generally agree in vilifying, abusing, and perse*- 
cuting the Jews. In most places where they are 
tolerated, they are obliged to live in a separate 
quarter by themselves| as they did here in the old 
Jewry. Their very countenances commonly dis* 
tinguish them from the rest of mahkind. 

Verse 50: " Their plagues should be wonderful^ 
even great plagues, and of long continuance^* 

And have not their plagues continued now these 
1800 years? Their former captivities were very 
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phcsied in the land of the Chaldeans; hut now they 
kare no trne prophet to foretel an end of tiieir 
aalimity. In their former captivities^ they had 
tte comfort of beii^ conyeyed to the same place; 
ikay dwelt togetiiet in the land of Goshen; they 
trere carried together to Babylon; but now they 
are dispersed all over the face of the earth. What 
jiation hath snffered so mach, and yet endured so 
long? What nation hath fubsisted as a distinct 
people in their own country^ so long as these have 
done in their dispersion into all countries? And 
what a standing miracle is this^ exhibited to the 
view and observation of the whole world! 

Here are instiicen of propheciiss^ of prophecies 
delivered above 3000 years ago, and yet^ as wesee, 
fulfilling in the world at this veiy time. 

What stronger proojb can we desire of tlie Di- 
vine legation of Moses? Here are instances which 
not only convince, but amaze and astonish, beyond 
expression* The Jews are truly, as Moses foretold 
thby would be, <' a Hgn and a w&nderforevgr/^ 

.Newton on the ProphecieB. 
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CHAPTER XtVlI. 



JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES. 

If E haye seen that Joshua attended on ftosed 
as his minister, and accompanied him into the 
mount when he ascended to meet God, and there* 
for^ was not implicated in the idolatry of th» 
golden calf, which Aaron fabricated during theif 
absence. He had traversed the land of Canaan 
as one of the spies, had brought up its good report^ 
aaid stood firm with Caleb, in resisting the timid^ 
^scouraging representations of their colleagues. 

He was a person of singular piety, undaunted 
Resolution, and unshaken ifidelity. Bat though 
Joshua possessed all the qualities, natural and ac- 
quired, which wel*e requisite fofr the discharge of 
i6e important ^ust to which he was appointed| 
yet it was enjoined upon him, << to stand before 
£leazer the priest, who shall ask counsel for him 
itfter the judgment of Urim before ^eLord: at hiil 

woiri fliey shttB go out, smd at h\4 word they shall 
M m 2 



come in, both he, and all the children of Israel 
with hiiDy even all the congregation of God*^ 

Vfe have seen hefore, that Joshoa, like a ser- 
vant* waa confined to a lower region of the mount* 
whilst Moaea went up to the summit, and was ad- 
mitted within the dark tail. So now, Joshua 
being referred to a secondary means for instnic- 
tion, his inferiority to Moses is pointed out, and 
the testimony confirmed: « There arose not a pro-' 
phet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew Uce to face*^ 
• ^ Itmay be observed respecting Urim, that ft 
generally^ in scripture, is fouad in connexioa with 
Thummim; both are terms which import li^it and 
perfection. Tbey appear to have been an essential 
article of the high priest's dress. They were mft^ 
as it is alleged, the production of human skil^ 
Jike tte otiier particulars of his dotting, for there 
is no account of their fitbrication by the hands of 
man; but when the breast plate was finished^ 
Moses put into it the Urim and the Thummim, 
and, as is apprehended, immediately from God^ 
And we cannot conceive, that prophetical qualifi- 
cations, in any age of the world, could be derived 
from any other source tiiaa that Light which is 
divine^ and that XYisdom which is perfect But^ «s 
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the aposfle asserts: ^ Prophecy came not of old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God» 
spake as they were moved by the* Holy Ghosrt.'^ 
Ufettr^ 1, 21. 

' Joshua, having received from the Almighty a 
promise of unfainng support *, and a grants in be^ 
half of the Israelites, of the whole regipn extending 
from tiie Euphrates to the Mediterranean, and 
from the mountains of Lebanon on the north, t^ 
file wilderness of Sin on the souths, prepared to 
put the twelve tribes into possession of tlieir Is* 
heritance* The hand of God was stretched out to 
aid hjUn. The river Jordan, at that time over* 
flowing, like the Nile, with its annual inundation^ 
its watei*s were miraculously parted asunder, to 
afford a passage, on dry ground, to the host. The 
'walls of Jericbo fell to the earth. 

The extirpation of the Canaanites was gi*aduai; 
Ibat the beasts of the field might not have time to 
midtiply and overspread the land^. But before 
{the death of Joshua, the country, though a con* 
ftiderable portion remained to be subdued, was 

III ■ *!■ "ill lillll I IllMllll.l ■■■ ■1,1 

jc JoBhua» i. 5. « 

y Mtu i. 4. See also Numb, xxxiv. 3. Defter, xi. 34; im4 
G€n. XV. 18. 
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dirided by lot^ according to the command of God^ 
among the tribes; with the exception of that of 
Levi, and of those who had already recetvedy at 
their own request^ their inheritance in the cotk* 
qnered kingdoms of the Amorites, on the other 
side of Jordan. 

The Levites were provided with cities for the 
Residence of their families; and with an ample sob* 
distence from the sacrifices and tithes of dthei' 
(ribesy on whose behalf, as well as on their own^ 
tfiey were to minister at the altar. 

The command which God had giren to Israel 
fespccling the Canaanites, was, that they should 
be exterminated: «< Of the cities of these people 
%hich the Lord thy God doth give thee for thine 
ttheritance, thou shalt sare nothing alire that 
breatheth." The reason of this injunction is im^^ 
iomdiately subjoined: *< Thou shalt utterly destroy 
Ikem, as the Lord thy Ctod hath commanded thee; 
ftat they teach you not to do after aH their abo*^ 
lAiAatiotts.** Ikut xx. 16. 

l^ersons who seem to have cAttteived, that to 
emit at the bible is a mark of discernment, have 
eftgerly seized upon this patssa;g6; and have repre- 
sented it as€ontaining a sanguinary edict, uiiwoHhy 
of a merciful governor o! the universe. Our faith 



however in the truth of Scripture^ is founded o» 
too many irrefittgable argtnnentsy to be staggered 
by such an objection as tliis. The command is fuU 
ly justified^ even to human apprehension^ by the 
rea^km which God himself assigned for it. 

We know that the Canaanites» in their gross 
and bloody idol worships a worship celebrated 
MTith the sacrifice of their own cliildi*en; and in the 
universal and unbridled profligacy of their man<f 
ners, had abandoned themselves to such shameless 
and detestable wickedness^ thaty in the etnphatical 
language of holy writ* the land itself abliorred and 
vomited out her inhabitants'. We know the obsti- 
nate propensity of the Israelites to forsake their 
Supreme Benefactor^ and to pollute themselves 
with idolatry and all its attendant aliominations. 
We know too, that when they disobeyed the in* 
junction to extirpate all the nations which dwelt in 
Canaan, and contented themselves with subjecting 
some of them to tribute^ those Canaanites who 
were thus permitted to remain, proved thorns 
and snares io the people of Israel; grievous as ene- 
mies, corrupting as friends, and ultimately the 
cause of their ruin; according to the pi*evious 

o^Le?. xrlU: 24^ 25, &c. D^t. iU. 31. 
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Warnings ddirered from God hirasiify by iiei 
Inmith of Mosei and of Joshna^ 

The destruction of the CantemteSy therefore^ 
was fully deserved by tiieir crimes, and wasrequU 
stte to preserve Israel from being drawn by them^ 
or by thdr posterity, into the same crimes^ Tbe 
. latter circumstance explains the reason why evei 
Ihe young children of the people of Canaan, we«j 
ihcludcd in the sentence of extirpation: and ^*jus^ 
fijies the ways o/Qod to marif** in an instance which 
has been alleged as contrary to ail ideas of the ttu 
tine r<*rtltudc, by objcctoi'S,^hd seem to baTefc^- 
gottct), that in earthquakes als^y, and itt famine; 
tod in pestlknices, the Deity sees fit to let unuf- 
fending infancy be intotved in the common desda- 
tion'; and that a future life affords ample 8C0{m$ 
ftrr the complete diserimination betwe^ii innocence 
fthd guilt 

The employment of the Israelites as minister^ 
to ex<^ute the Divine vengeance, was calculatedf 
to impress them, with a deep conviction of th6 
enormity of the sins of their predecei^sors in the 
tmd; and with an awful recdl6ction that the same 

fiunidhrnent was dready denounced agaid^t them« 

' I ■ » ■ ^ ,., 

y Numb, xxxiii. 55, 56. Josh, xxiil 13. Judg. ii. 3. 
a? See Bi»hop Watson'g apology for the Bible, 3d edit. p. 14, &c. 



idreg» if tibey should fall iirtQ simUar trai)$gres-* 
sionss* ^ 

>* it is a curious example of tbe inconsistency 
ef sceptical arguments> that tbe destruction of tib^^ 
inhabitants of a smaU pai-t of the earthy is pro* 
noqnced to be incompatible with Divine Attributes^ 
while the destrur4;ion of the whole w^^rld^ by a de<. 
liige, is passed by without any comment*. But 
the deluge is a fact authenticated by such a yari#>-. 
ty of proofs^ and so universally acknowledged^ in 
all nations and countries, that its consistency with 
t^te justice of Cnod must be allowed, or his moral 
^verument must at once be denied. And yet, in 
reality, the general destruction of the human ra<:e 
by a deluge, and tlie partial extermination of 
tbe inhabitants of Canaan by the Israelites, ave to 
be accounted for precisely upon tiie same princi* 
pie. In both cases, it was the enormous wicked^ 
nrssofthe people, which drew upon tbem siich 
signal punishments. 

We have seen, that when the land of Ca^iaan 
was ftrst promised to the seed of Abraham, it was 
expressly declared, that they were not to take 
possession of it, until the fourth generation after 
they should remote mto £gypt; and the reason 
Kpsigacd was: «« Because the iniqui^ of the Arao* 
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rites is not yet full.'' It therefore appears, thai 
the camparative rightepasness of one nation, post- 
poned tlie destruction of several others, for more 
than 400 years: and that it was not till the. mea- 
sure of ^iclcedness was completed) that they were 
destroyed by the outstretched arm of the Almigfa* 
. ty, who led on his chosen people, and commanded 
them to execute his judgments upon those incor- 
rigibly wiclied nations;;(¥hicb judgments were de- 
signed at the same time to be a warning to Israel. 
And thus, this command, so far from being repug- 
nant to the attributes of Jehovah, affords an ex- 
ample of his mercy and forbearance, and establish- 
es, rather than invalidates, the truth of llie Pen- 
tatench, and its claim to Divine authority^. 

' Joshua, now far advanced in years, assem- 
bled the twelve tribes of Israd to hear bis iBst m^ 
structions. He recounted tifie wonders which God 
had wrought for them in Egypt, in the wilderness^ 
and in the land of Canaan, notwttbstanding their 
many provocations; pointed out the punctual ac- 
complishment of every one of the Divine promises; 
and, having declared beforehand tiie steadbst 
determination of himself and bis family, toremaai 
fiu&fnl servants of the Lord, received from tiie 
Whole congregation a similar assurance, repeated 



im fhe moat aolemn fi^rms. He then dismissed tto 
people^ every man to bis inheritance *• 

Joshiia« the son of IN^ttn^ having been trained up 
from his youth in the service of Mose&» and in 
, communion with Grod^ was prepared to act a con- 
spicuous and important part in thehistory of Isra€^L 
He entered with Moses into the tabernacle when it 
was removed out of the camp, and the glory of the 
Lord overshadowed it; and continued there untii 
Moses returned to confer with the people. He had 
also been with him on the ipount^ when he went to 
receive the written law. Hunter asks: ^ Was ever 
spot of fliis earthly ball so highly honoured as that 
barren mountain, in the midst of a desert?'^ Per« 
sons, not places^ possess dignity. The presence 
of God confers greatness and iinportance; he can 
receive none frc»n created, much less from artificial 
penp and magnificence. The great God <«dwel« 
leUi not in tem^ea made with bimds." The hea- 
ven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
Himj but <« thus saith the liigh and lofty One, that 
inhabitetii eternity, whose name is Holy:- 1 dwell 
in the high, and holy place; with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of th^ humble, and to revive the heart of the bon- 
trite <pf;8/' 
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^ Tiie curiosity of travell^s bas beea ^xbilid 
to visit this scene of wonders. But is there ftot an 
intentional obscunty spread over the descriptioii, 
to baffle idle curiosity^ and to call us to the spirit 
and intention of the dispensation, not to the exter- 
nal apparatus of it? — ^Wherever there is aprincifte 
of conscience, wherever there is common reason 
and understanding, there is the law, (bere is Sidai^ 
there is God* 

The characters of Moses and of Joshua delight- 
fully illustrate each olber* Moses knew from the 
banning, that Joshua was to be his successor in 
office; was to finish the work which he hadbeguni 
was to have the glory of conquering Canaan, and 
of establishing Israel there according to tiie pro- 
mises. An ordinary mind would have marked the 

' progress of this growing rival with jealousy; woidd 
bave attempted to obstruct his advancement; woidd 
have repined at the preference given him, to tiie 

' neglect of his own family. But every selfish, every 
domestic consideration gives way to the ^bg 
merits of Joshua, and to the choice and ap^iit- 
ment of heaven. 
^ It was equally natural,' on the other hand, for a 

' young man like Joshua, who knew that be was 
designed to rule, to surpass his master^ to reteb 
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tihe higliest summit of hnman grandeur; it was nar 
tyiral for such a one to become impatient of autho* . 
rity, to be weary of restraint^ to be eager to bring; 
hilnself forw^d) an^ nial^e himself conspicuoua; 
lnut the son of .Nuq discovers tru^ magnanimity^ in . 
cheerfully yielding the. subjection of an inferior^ in 
observing Moses, and< learning of him; andinpa*- 
tiently waiting for the time and manner which Pro- 
vidence should choose for exalting him to honour* 
Moses treats bim, and speaks of him^ as of a fa-, 
i^ourite son rising into eminence and distinction; 
he behaves to Moses as to a beloved parent^ crowivr. 
ed with years and honour, which he hopes ^to seo^ 
bina.loDg enjoy. Th^se are lessons not taught ia 
the school of the world* wh^re n^l^itral aSi^tion,. 
decency, and discretion, are daUy sacrificed on tl^ 
altar of pride, selfishness, avarice, and ambition i". 
A little knowledge puffeth up; but modesty and{ 
humility ai» generally the attendants of profound? 
wisdom. Thoughtless men make light of the name^ 
the.honour, the worship of Godf but angels cover^ 
their feces with their wings, when they approach 
His awful presence* 

; The book of Joshua comprehends the history ofi 
about thirty years; it contains- an account of tho 
conquest and division of the land 4)f Ganalui; tti^ 
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iwaI of tkt covnant with the Israelites^ and 
tke^kath of Joshua. lit the last chapter, it is said, 
that Joshua wrote these words in the book of the 
law of God, which expressions seem to imply, that 
he saigoined this history-to that written by Moses*. 
The Srelast verses, giving an accounfof the death 
of Joshua, were added by one of his successors^ 
fvobaUy by Eleazar, Phineas, or SamoeL 

In one of these verses we are informed, «<tfaat 
brad served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and 
an the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, 
and which had known all the works of the Lord, 
that he had done for Israd." And ^'Joshua, the 
son of Nun, the servant of the Loi*d, died^ being a 
hundred and ten years oM. And they bmied him 
in, the border of his inheritance/' <« And the bones 
of Joseph, whieh tte children of Israel brought up 
out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a par- 
^ of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
■amor, the fkflier oi Shechem, for a hundred pie- 
ces of silver/' 

*It does not ajqiear that any person was at first 
aj^inted to succeed Joshua, in the general com- 
mand and government of the Isradites; but, acting 
im separate tribes, each having arhead or governor 
odled in scripture^ <'the princes of th^ peojiW 



tjfey pr^^eded {^ tbe cQn9[ttest of the remaininig 
ftart of the country, and w^re, for a few yearS|,^ 
Caithfid to the service of God. Afterwards, in op- 
position to the Divine commands delivered by A{o^ 
&es and Joshtt^ they su^ered the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Canaan to remaiii tributary among then^ 
and were seduced to join them in the idolatrouf^ 
worship of their false gods °. 

*^J^i the anger of the Lord was hot again^ 
Isr^iel, iand he delivered theip into the hands of 
spoilers, and be sold them into the hands of their 
enemies round about, so that they could not any 
longer staiid before their enen^ies.'' Whitheir- 
soever they went out, the hand of the Lord was 
against them for evil, as the Lord had said, and as 
the Lord had sworn unto them; and they were 
greatly distressed. But when they cried unto the 
Lord, he raised them up Judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them. 
A more ruinous situation can scarcely be described, 
fhan that of the Israelites when the Lord sold 
them into the hands of Jabin, the king of CanaaUj^ 
the captain of whose host was Sisera. 

'^ As the history of their deliverance, exhibits ^ 
pew thing in the annals of human nature^ we shall 

present our readers with the outlines of it It as- 

N n 2 • • • - 
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mrts the sovere^ty of the Most High ever all 
penoas and eyests; placies the female diaracter 
ia a new, trtrikiiig» and iniportaiit point of Tiewf 
and therebgr adaonbhes the one sex to think i^ 
tteir own nat«ral» general superiority^ with defe- 
rence^ allhctionf and honoar to the excdkncies of 
<he fenude niind» when cultiTated by a fpojfct ed- 
ucatbn, directed to a worthy object* and cdlled 
into exertion by a great and worthy occasion* 

Hitherto we hare seen wise and good women io 
the retired vale of domestic ttfe^ iktir proper and 
pecaliar sphere. But we are now to contemplate 
teniniae ardour under the mliuence of prophetk^ 
iqpij^iration, and united mik tiie dignity of the 
judgment seat Hittierto we hare seen only holy 
meii of Gody spedLing as they were mored by tibo 
Holy Ghost: but the Most H^h is no respecter of 
personSf or of sexes: ^< The secret of the Lord is 
with th^m that fear Mm, and He will show unto 
them his covenant*'^ 

When the Lord sold the Israelites into the hands 
4f Jabin king of Canaan^ who had nine hundred 
chariots of iron, tiiey were mightily oppressed for 
twenty years. Hope seemed extinguished in 
Israel. Not one man appears to be awakened to 
a seuse^irfbis country's wrongs;- but pnbMc ifgintf 
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sanothered iu each manlf breast, glows in vl female 
bosom; and the tribmal of jad^menty deseriled by 
mascaliBe virtue and ability, is honourably filled 
by the discernment and zeal of Dt^rab, a p^o- 
l^etess, the wife of Lapidoth. 

Of the simple dignity of her unadorned, unas^ 
suming state, we have a beautiful repreaenti^tion. 
She dwelt under thefalm tree of Uebwah, between 
Ramah and Bethel, in mount Ephraim;^ and the 
children of Israel came to her for judgment Hef 
canopy of state was the sbade of the palm tree; 
her rule of judgment the law and testimony of 
the living God; her motive the inspiration of the 
Almighty; her aim and end, his glory, and the 
good of bis people; her reward the testimony of a 
good conscience.— -What, compared to tbese,^ are 
the ermined robe, the ivory sceptre, the chair of 
state, the jittering diadem^! 

We find that she directed only ten thousand 
men te go with Barak, against the mighty host of 
Canaan. This was by Divine iqppointment, that 
the glory of all, in the issue, might be ascribed 
solely to the Lord of Hosts. The mighty band of 
the outstretehed arm of Jehovah, once more^ettetii 
bis people free. It is evident from some expres- 
sions in the spsg'of Oeborab^ tiiat the defeat itta 
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in furty at leut, miractilcMls: ** They fom^bt from 
heairen, the stars in their oourses fought against 
Sisenu'^ Josephus affirms that an extraordinary 
stortn of raiUf mingled with hail» bUnded the eye^ 
of the Canaanites. This will account for the wa- 
ters swelling and raging» the ancient river Kishon 
rising suddenly and sweeping away their eneoi^ies. 
Sisera^ the captain of this mighty host of Jabin^. 
had escaped from his chariot, and led on foot; but 
he falls into a snare. Heber tte Kenite, in whose 
house he took refuge, was at peaoe with the king 
of Canaan, but then he was of the children of Ho* 
bab, the brother-in-law of Moses, who had apcom- 
panied the Israelites in the wildeniess,''and came up 
with Judah from the city of palm trees; tiiat we 
may conclude he would fbd an interest in their' 
success. Had not this appeared, and some other 
circumstances to which we shall advert, we should. 
Iiave been at a.loss to conceive what copld impel 
Jael, the wife of Hebw, to commit soch a doe^ g| 
horror, as the destruction of o. person, who# wof^ 
and exhansted, had taken reAige in her tent. Bsit 
tiie conclusion of this sacred poem accowts for 
lier conduct, and for the warmth of the atraii^ 
with which this act was celebrated. 
^ The wretched females of the wipinidifHlp^^ 



usually liiecame a prey to the brutal lust of jMic 
victors. ^This was a case so cdminoi^ ftatthe 
mother of Sisera, and her wise ladies^ are repre- 
sented as so lost to fentale delicacy and compassion^ 
as to exult at the idea of assigning the yirgilis of 
Israel to Sisera and his soMiers, as mere instru^ 
ments of a brutal pleasure: <« The mother of Sisera 
looked out at a window, and cried through the 
lattice: Why is his chariot so long a coming? why 
tarry the wheels of his chariots? Hei* wise ladks 
answered her, yea she returned answer to herself 
Have they not sped? Bave they not divided the 
prey^ to every man a damsel or two? To Sisera a 
prey of divers colours^ meet for the necks of thea 
that take the spoil?^ 

May we not suppose bbtii Jael and Deborah^ 
animated with righteous indignation againirt the 
intended violaters of their sex? Our pity for the 
fallen warrior, and his inglmous end, mtist of 
course abate, when we consider that a just and 
merciful Providence, stopped a career whfa^ 
threatened the lives, the virtue and the happiness 
of thousands. The victory wascomfdete; the ene- 
my was totally routed, and put to the sword. The 
commander-in-chief, alon^, escaped the carnage 
of the field; and he, who a Utfle before had nine 
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faDndred chariots -of iron at his disposal^ saea him- 
tdf stripped of alU and constrained to consi^his 
safety hj flight. He, who in the morning adTanc* 
od to the uneqoal combat at the head of a mighty 
host, is in the evening a bleeding corpse, fallen in* 
gloriously by the hands of a woman. 

The toifgtte of Deborah, like the pen of a ready 
lirriter, dictates acceptable words to the thousands 
of Israel. She cannot think of repose, till the 
evening sacrifice of praise be offered up. From 
the confused noise of the warriors and garments 
rolled in blood, she turns to acknowledge the^ 
wonders of that Right Ebnit, and Holy A\m%^ 
whieh hath gotten them the victory. What an oc-. 
casion to Israel of prostration of soul, that He, 
who of old had revealed his fiery law, should have 
eolbtf, on this occasion,, on the wings of the wind 
ftsr thoir salvation^! 

What a melancholy picture of the rained state 
of Israel, previously to this deliverance, does the 
soiig of Deborah bHng to our view! — '< -■ In the 
days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, in the days of 
~ Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and the tra« 
vdler walked through by-ways. — ^TbeinhabitlLnts 
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: 0f fhe vittngefi phased: ttey ceaaed in brael, im- 
. til that I Deliorah arose, that t arose a motVi^r in 
Israel */* 

By means of oppressioB^ it a]^ars that all ia- 
: t^rcowse was interrupted; ,coiiini^*ce of courfe 
must have been nearly extinct; life imd property 
insecure, and every thing dear to man, at the 
mercy of a haughty tyrant, and . exposed to the 
ravages of a lawless band of armed ruffians* 

This low, dejected condition, is strikingly, por- 
trayed in their skiving from place toplace, steal- 
ing through by-ways to carry on- a precariofs 
and scanty traffic, snlfering much, and fearing 
more. » . 

''The poetical question ofBebwafa, ^ Was there 

a shield or spear seen among forty thoosaiid^in 

' Israel?'^ sliows tjbat the insulting foe. had iuid«r- 

mined' dl> their hope for the time to cone^ by 

^ stripping them of every kind of aimour, tofh for 

:" defence and> attack. 

By this view of their abjfict and deplonMe 
V state, we seetiie occasion for.the*inimn^ant.lan- 
' K^age of, << Awake,. DdionA, aiwake, awakejji.nt- 
( ter a song; arise, Barak, lead thy ca^^irity cat^* 
'tive, thou^sottofAbisoara. Then: lie, n^B^Ua 
^' Omt rmftUieth^ iMre 4omtni»n onv ^e naUea)of 
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1l» peiq^ The Lord maide me have 4«aiuta 
•▼er tlie mighty.^ It wm mI the etreqgtli of bra- 
ely which Chid enpfeyed in cnuhiog the neides 
Mid pride off CeiiMii} it wm not by oppoeiaf force 
to force^ that Providence, decided the contest; but 
hy a dispirited handful, by a scattered and brdc^ 
remainder, who not of weiduesa were made 
strongS and tamed to flight the armies of the 
aliens. 

The only other reference necessary U» us to 
make to the conduct of the Judges, relates to some 
part of flie account giren in scrtpiture of Samp- 
son, and, llrst, of the foxes which he employed to 
destroy the com of hia enemies, the Philistines* 

Some persons hare considered it i^ ludicrous 
and improbalde description, and that the aseans 
were not adequate to the purpose. Bryant, the 
author of <« Obserf^tions upon some Passages of 
Scripture** says: <« It is idle to olgect to thb| aa 
thare cotdd not be a more eflbctual method to h wt 
the enemy, than that which was here uati; for the 
foxes, drawing diflfbrent ways, were undoubtedy 
in^eded in thcjr course, whkh must hare gLrma 
time tar the lire to take effect There is reason to 
ttink that lOiere. was notiiii^ aew or , uncomoitHi 
in Uhs: qKsration, as it was the most obTioos for 



tlie end ftbpomid^ that ibe ^irit of naa could dv^ 
viae.** We accardiagfy fiad that Ovid allttdis to 
tke fn^ctietf aivl oentiou that taxiea widi flr^ 
bnimdBf were eveiy jrear «xkihUed at Bome* and 
killed in the circus. 

It was tlie c«stom in vaMny places to 6acriAce» 
hy way of rstaHation^ ewery anittaly eren ^oat or ^ 
8Wi«e, whidi did.|«rtie«iar daimage to. <^ firaits 
of th^ earth. In consequence of this^ the ft>xes ap- 
profiriated to that pnipose were iniaroduced with 
fire-brands. 0» this account, the whole race, accor- 
ding to the Poet, were condemned at the festival 
catted Coreidia^ to be in their turns set oft ftre« It 
is alluded to move than once by ]^ycophroii# and 
seems to haw. been well known in.Gscece. Ho 
makes Cassandra represent Ulysses, as a i^ian 
bo& of cunnii^an4 miochtfeff and styles him very 
propeidy xmfm»y^f a fox w^a Are l|rand at his^taO; 
for wfa^r^ vcv he. wen^ mischief fo^wed. 

fiutdsB also, takes notite of tius cnstom; hence 
womajr ccmclnc^. that this pvocesis waicbmnion: 
in.di&reni countries. Johannes. Bosimifi.in%inns; 
us, that the celebration, at Rome, was upon tiie 
15th of April, when the foxes were doomed t»: 
atone for the ruin of the corn. 

That there were foxes in Judea, is plain from 
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the iirordB of oor Savioiir: <« Foxm htTe hales, 
Md tke birds ef tiM «ir hftre nests.*' Hasselqoist 
sajSy these animab aboaod this day In BetUeheoi, 
and theancient Palestineyof which he was an eye 
witness, p. 211. 

There was nothing, of old, deemed strange or 
. incredihie in this account of the Jewish chief. The 
process appears to hare heen well known in other 
nations, as we may be assured firom the loany al« 
lusions to it; and the whcde is well attested. Hence 
aH the idle objections to this history are made void, 
to the confirmation of the troths in scripture, and 
to the satisfaction of all well disposed christians. 

The judges appear to have been twelve in num- 
ber; and their goTemment continued more than 
300 years. 

In the time of Eli, the last judge but one, the 
ark was taken by the hands of the Philistines^ but 
was miraculously preserved from iiyury; and* 
after seven months, was brought back to the Is- 
raelites, who might have been taught, by this tem- 
porary deprivation of their glory, the great advan- 
tage of adhering to the terms of the Divine asve- 
nant 
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BEFORE we enter upon a description of the 
fulfilment of prophecies^ we shall employ one chap- 
ter in a short sketch of the books of the Old Testa- 
mentf subsequent to that of Joshua. The latter 
part of the book of Judges^ and the whole book of 
Ruth, may be conridered as digressions; but both 
are confirmed by references made to them in the 
New Testament, ^ 

The general thread of the sacred history, is re- 
sumed in the first book of Samuel, which completes 
the government of the Judges; and it relates the 
choice and rejection of Saul, the first king of the 
Israelites, and the anointing of David in his stead; 
with a most interesting account of the early part 
of the life of David, and of the reign and death of 
Saul. The history of David is continued in the se- 
cond book of Samuel; and both together give an 
account of the Israelites, during a period of about 
one hundred and fifty years. 
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•It IB exprcasly declftred in the first book of 
Chronicles^ that Samuel recoidjil^ together with 
Nathan and Gad^ the actions of Datid. Several 
▼vry noble prophecies are contained in these books. 
Onr Saviour refeiB pointedly to the firatViok when 
^vindicating) on a particular occasion^ the conduct 
•f his disciples'. 

The two books of King^^ which form mdj one 
book in the Hebrew canon^ continue the history 
during nearly 450 years, to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The prevailing opinion is, that they were 
compiled by Ezra, from the larger accounts of the 
acts of the kings of Israel and Judah, which were 
written by Nathan, Gad^ and Ahijah» and the sncr 
ceeding Prophets. In these books, many striking 
predictions are contained; and each of them is 
authoritatively cited by our Saviour y. 

The two books of Chi-pnicles, originally regard- 
ed as one by the Jews, recapitulate the Jewish his- 
tory, from the accession of Solomon to the return 
from tbe Babylonian captivity, being a period of 
480 years. They confirm, by their agreement, the 
historical books of tbe scriptures already noticed, 
with the addition of various genealogical tables, and 

js Matt, xxu 3, 4. ^ Matt. xii. 42. 
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many particiilars not noticed in the other hifltorical 
books of scripture^" They ciHitain occasional pre* 
dictions^ and hare received undoubted sanction^ by 
being quoted in the New Testamc«t*. 

^ Ezra, the author of the book which bears his 
name, was of the sacerdotal family, being a direct 
descendant from Aaron; and succeeded Zerubbar 
bel in the government of Judea. He relates the 
transactions of 79 years, commencing from ike 
edict of Cyrus. The book is written in Chaldee 
from the 8th verse of the 4th chapter, to the £7th 
verse of the 7th chapter. It is probable, that the 
sacred historian used the Chaldaic language in this 
part of his work, because it contains chiefly let- 
ters and decrees written in that language, the ori- 
ginal words of which he might think it right to 
record; and indeed the people, who were recently 
returned from the Babylonian captivity, were at 
least as familiar with the Chaldee, as they were 
with the Hebrew tongue. 

, Nehemiah professeth to be the author of the book 
which bears his name, and he uniformly writes in 
the first person. He was of the tribe of Judah^ 
and was probably bom in Babylon, during the 
ci^tivity. He was so distinguished for his family 
and attainmentsi as to be selected for the office of 
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cap bower to tii» king at BhsUi, a sltaatkni of 
grwt Immmmu* and dMhramnt Upon bis awn ap* 
l^lcattant ha waa nnda gavernor of Judea, by 
Artaauvxes Longia iaa ag» and be continiied fa» 
adinMiti'atloB daring 36 jean^ to Ifae refonka- 
tton esMlisbed by bia^rdefr afterthe retarn fran 
ttw captivity*. 

Tbabook of Ealber ia sa caHed, beoMiae :itcoB« 
tolba tba hiatory of Eatber, a Jeirish captive, whoi 
by ber acconpKsbniente, gain^ the aftctaana of 
. king AbaManwt and by marrii^se witii Uni^waa 
ndaed to the throne of Persia* She became an 
metraiaent in the baada of the Supreme Beiogy in 
which she waa the means of a signal delivwanee 
beiag Wpought for her countrymen^ when their dea« 
traetion^bad hem concertod by the oilbnded pride 
of Hamam • The Bdelity of the aarratiTe, ia atteit^ 
ad by the annual solenmity with which the Jewa 
eonttn^ed to celebrate tbefeetiTHl of Pariin^ a finai 
institotod in consequence of the delfcrerence thty 
m^pienced^ tbroufh flie^ intetMisilon of Esthers 
and whieb is observed by the J%^ to this day •• 

•The book of Job centatnsthe l^tory of Job;a 
man equally dwtingmshed foi^purity and aprtghl^ 
ness of character^ and for honeurs, wealthy ami 
domestic fdid^j yfymk Gad penalttody for tbe^ 
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titiid of his fuilh and pati^ce^ ih be sttddenly d^-» 
priredofaUbisnumemufllblesstTigs^atidtoteptefl^* 
ed into the most accumulated distresses. It gi^^es 
an account of Ms eeliii^iit pfefy and resignblton 
Uiider the iiFessiii*e^f these stsv^re c^l^mities^^ a«d 
of his subsequent etenCtioB tb a degree of proii»e* 
rity and happiness, greater than ttiat wMjcbbe 
had betoe enjoyed. Ghneat variety of opthibtii^ 
havlB been entertained cmiceTning the nature and 
author of this book* ^ 

That Job was a reaU not a flctttttms cbaracfer, 
may be inferred by his befng conjoined witiiBftn-> 
Mand Noah, by the Almighty, wlien He declaredi, 
that these three men should deliver but their ownf 
ssttis by tbeir righteousness/ And again: ««Be«'* 
hoIdP' says the aposHef James, ^« we count tbfem- 
happy whichefydnrr. Ye have heard of the patience' 
of Job, and have seen th« ciid of the Lord; thattho^ 
!Lordi»>eryi)U*f«l, and of tender mercy;** Job was- 
an inhabitant of the land of Uz, and was prObdMy^ 
descended from Vt, the ddest son of Nahtir, Abra-' 
h«m*s brother, from wtom the country tdok its 
mane. EHfau, in reckoning up the niodeD of Diving' 
revelation, taker no notice of iiie delivery of tho 
Btdbiue law; nor does there seemr to be any allusion 
to the Jewish histoi^r in ^ P^irt of hib b6ok«: 
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FnNB kance it is inferredy that Job was priw to 
MooeSf and this iaiereiice is sapported hj the great 
age to which he lived. 

Job and hb friends worsMpped the trae God; 
and their religioiis iLiiowledge was» in genend» 
SBch as might hare been derived from the earlf 
patriardis. But tiie positive declaration^ in the 
1901 chapter* concerning a Redeemer* and a fntare 
judgment* is* bjr most commentators* allowed to 
be the elfect of immediate revelation from God. 
. Through the whole woric* we discover r^giom 
instruction shining forth amid llie venerable siui- 
plidtj of andMit manners. It every where abomids 
with the noblest sentiments of ptetjr, uttered with 
the spirit of inspired conviction. It is a work un- 
rivalled for the magnificence of its language* and 
for the beautiful and sublime images which it pre* 
sents. In the wonderful speech of the Deity* every 
line delineates his attribute8*--^ver7 sentence 
opens with a picture of some grand object of crea- 
tion* characterised by tlie most sMking features^ 

Every admirer of sacred antiquity* every in- 
quirer after religious instruction* wiU seriously 
rejoice that the enraptured sentence of Job: <^ O 
that my words were now written! tbattbey were 
printed in abookP' is realiaid to aneSbctual and. 



Qiiforeseen accomplisliQient; that whUe the memo* 
rabte records of antiquity have moidd^fed firooi 
the roefcsy the prophetic assurances, and the senti- 
menta of .Job» are gmveR in seriptitre which no 
time shall after^ no change shall effaced 

' Of tiie Psalms^ the principd part was compo- 
sed by David; some of them wei*e prepared for 
particular solemnities in the Jewish worship; 
otiiers appear to have been designed generally to 
celebrate the glorioos perfections of God; and 
^lers to have been drawn from the Pssdmiat by 
ithe aitnatioTia of joy^ or of amrtriv ite which he wa» 
anecessivdy ^v^ad. Hence th^ ^b^miA in sei^ 
Urnet^ of tiie puresil devotion; in grand and ani*' 
mated dbicriptions of tiie w^rik^ of Ae AlsiigUyt 
and of his* dealings with BKn; and ill the warmeat 
efijisions of prayer and pfinse; of gratitude Md 
thanksgiving; of bitmble contldtionj «ad of ptoa^ 
hope. They abound also in the most impressive 
and consoling predictions. One ^ater than 
David is contkiually presenting himself^ even 
C hrist, tte JR^eemer • 

]>ivine inspiration so guided tb^ Psaknist, thafy 
in many instances^ bis vjs»x4uf at the same time 
that they referred with sufficient preciaion to the 
circmstancea of his own V^, pr^pirNf in teims 
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tbe most accnnite and iiie mmt sttblime, the b wh- 
liatioii^thesitAriiigBy thetrunnpbantVesairectiaBy 
and the eternal kingdom of the Messiah. The 
book of Psalms is frequently cited as of inured 
authority by oar SaTiour and his Apostles; and 
the prophetic import of many separate passages is 
lliustrated and explained. 

Tbe book of Proverbs^ which was obmposed by 
Solomon, according to the declarations at the 
iomilieneementy and in a subseqoent part of the 
work, consists partty of masiihs of religioos ia- 
stmctiony partly of lessons ef prudence and diser^ 
tfon» drawn iip conformaUyto the e«wtom ef the 
east, in a pcdnted and setatoitloas form. The iai- 
spivation of Soionmn is flumifest froo^ ttie accotiatB 
concerning him^ which are sniqpili^ iby'the books 
Of Kings and Chronicles. Learned men have 
shown that this book has famished mmiy heathen 
aathmrswith their brightest sentiments. There 
are in the book many beautiful descriptions and 
personitcationsi the diction is h^fbly polkdied; 
and there is a concise aud energetic turn ot ex« 
pression, which is^ peculiar to this species of wri- 
ting. The work is cited in vaiidus parts of tbe 
New Testamont. 

The book called Ecclesiastes^ is anoflier of the 



ccHnporitions of Solomon, and is commonly suppe^- 
sed to have been written towards the close of his 
life, when distress and anguish had reclaimed him 
firom iddatry. Its object is to convince men, by 
an examination of particulars, that every eartiily 
possession is vain in its nature, and necessarily 
accompanied with anxiety; and then to lead them 
piously to fix thdr hearts on that state, in whicip 
there will be no vanity, nor vexation of spirit. 

In the course of his argument, the writer, some- 
times produces, without previous notice, the ab» 
surd sayings and tenets ofsnpposed objectors, for 
the purpose of routing them. From a want of 
aKttention to this circumstance, we sometimes hear, 
at the present day, positions asserted on the au- 
thority of Solomon, which he quoted only to con- 
demn. The conclusion of the work is worthy of 
any inspired writer: ** Fear God, and keep his 
commandments, fi»r this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret tiling, whetiier it be good, or 
whether it be evil." ^ 

The book called the Song of Solomon, from tiie 
name of its author, is generally aHowed to have 
been composed by him as a nuptial poem. . It is 
related of Solomon that he wrote above a thousand 
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wmg9, or poeraa» of jAkh thio abm* ^mB idwtM 
into the cauon of the i^mUk Scnfliuw. T^. 
sini^e drcumstaace tnH^fn to wiim»tfis ^M V^r. 
der tho aUegoricil veil off nnptud giJUU^ w» 1^. kli^ 
meaniAg was conceaM; eni ^ qpMm imm. 
conftrmed by Taripos pas99^ i9 lihe. vi^orfcy airt 
eMtty admitCins a liftecal iiiterpretatioi». Mo^t 
commentators hare therefore coiicliid^» that in 
shadowiQg out things Dmoe^ by earthly figufesj 
this book has a ty|acal rcCerence to the then fotiire 
connejuon between Chrifft and the Ghraitian chur^j 
a connexion, which in the Psalns and the ^^w 
Testament, Is represented in aoooaHMdaitBon tp 
human ideas, under tiie flguratiire attusian of the 
V dosest and most affactionate of dl- hmnan eoi»ii3K!- 
ions, Ikat of marrtiige K 

The remaining canonical booica oi the Old Tea- 
tamenty are conSsssedly the weiios of the sewvfl. 
prophets, whose names, thi^ respeGilTely hciur. 
TUs h^ng conficmedr both by J^wjsh^ ^ QI^JB^^. 
tian tradition, we may considfiff iteif centtine^esn^ 
to be established and allowed. 

« Isaiah was oi- the tjrjhenf Jiudabf and it^is sfp^ 
posed, that he was ^teacradfri^from a brani:H of tlm 
royal famHy, H% maa «he 6irK^ sf-tlpe four 
Srsat pnophetsp. and entered^ nfK^^. bis prophetic^ 
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^ce in the last year of Uzsziah's reign^ about 75S 
years before Christ. It is uncertain how long he 
eontinaed to proph^y. Some have thought that 
ke died in the 15tb or 16th year of Hezekiah's 
x^ign; and^ in that case, he prophesied about 45 
years^ but it appears more pYobable, that he was 
|>ut to death by command of Manasseh in the firdt 
year of bis reign; and, in that case, he prophesied 
more than 61 years \ 

Isaiah is uniformly spoken of in Scripture, as 
a projibet of the highest dignity. Bishop Lowth 
eaUshim the prince of all the prophet»# and pro- 
nounces Ae whole of his workf except a few de- 
tached passages, to be poetical >*• * It is character- 
ized by grandeur of conception, and elevation of 
style* The predictions of Isaiah were addressed 
priACipaBy to the kingdom of Judah, though he 
occasionally adverts to the ten tribes. He pro- 
elaima 41ie impending destruction of the Assyrian 
emigre; the utter and perpetual desolation of Bab- 
ykoti and the subversion of the Philistines, Syri- 
wm, Egyptians, aad other surrounding nations. 

In bis predictions of the Messiah^ and tlie final 

.■■■ H .ll... I ■ ■ I. W l, l»l>lll.. !■ ■ .I. l ll.lll I . I l l, ■I.II..I. .1 ■ 

jc It is nui thai Jbe wia sawn Miinder> with a wooden sawi 
that mode of ^eaUi ig stjy;ijposed to be alluded to ia HcbnwB, 
chap, il Terse 37. 

Fp 
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gloriet of the Chrisfian church he expatiates wHb 
each magniiceiice of deecriptiooy and in laagnage 
ao consoiatory and aniniating» that he baa been 
(emphatically denominated^ the Evangdical Pro- 
phet*. "'These prophecies seem almost to antiei^ 
pate the gospel histxny; so clearly do they fore-* 
show the Divine character of Christy his miracles^ 
his peculiar qaalitiesy and virtues; his rejectiouy 
and suffering for our sins; his death, burial^ aad 
victory over deatii; and lastly, his final glory, and 
the establishment, increase, and perfection of hip 
kingdoro, wbm it shall be enlarged by thecenyer^ 
aion of the Jews, and by the iiihiesB of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Jeremiah was of the sacerdotal family, and a 
native of Aaathoth, a village ahoat three milea 
distant from Jerosalem* He was called to the ptxi^ 
phetic office in the ISth year of Josiah's reigii, be* 
lore Christ, 628 years; and continued to eierdbe 
it above 4i years. He wyys snffered to remain m 
Judea, when bis countrymen were carried awagr 
captive by Nebochadneazai^ «d he afterwards 
retired into Egypt with Johanan the son of Ka- 
reab. Some accounts state, that he jretumed into 
his own country, and died there; bat Jmpome bs^» 
wttb more probability, that hewas atoned to deatb^ 
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«e Talpesha^ a royal city of Egypt, about 5Si 
years before Christ » ' 

• In his wrilingsy which are distinguished hf 
predsion and energjf and by their peculiar pathos^ 
the Babylonian captiyity, with the precise time <tf 
its continuance, the restoration of the Jews, the 
destruction of Babylon, and of some other na- 
tions, and many circumstances respecting the 
birth and office of the Messiah^ are exhibited in 
prominent features. He is specifically mentioned 
and quoted in the New Testament'* 

*> Eaekiel, like his cotemporary, Jeremiali» was 
6f the isacerdotal race* He was carried away 
captive to Babylon with Jeboiachim, king of Ju* 
dab, 598 years before Christ^' and was placed^ 
with many others of his countrymen, upon the 
river Chebar, in Mesopotamia, where he was fa» 
voured ynth the Divine revelations contained ia 
his book. He began to prophecy in the fifth year 
of his captivity, and is supposed to have prophe- 
sied about £1 years. 

The boldness with which Ezekiel censured the 
iddatry and wickedness of his countrymen, is said 
t6 have eost him his life; but bis memory was 
greatly revered^ not only by the Jews, but alse 
by the Medes and Persians*. *His prophecies 
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are remarkable for indignant vehemence of style* 
They are darkened by mysterious visionsy and 
contain many things yet to be accomplished. Of 
some parts however, as of the destructioB of the 
▲mmonitesy Moabites, Phflistinesy and other coun- 
tries, by Nebuchadnezzar, the accompiishment 
was speedy. And to the irrecorerable desolation 
•f Tyre, consonant with his predictions, many re- 
vtdving ages have borne witness. The fiook of 
Bevelation appears to allude in a pointed manner 
to EzekieL 

Daniel, who was of the royal house of Jndab^ 
was carried captive 606 yearn before Christy with 
Jehoiachim, from Jerusalem, by Nebuchadnezzar; 
and was advanced by this monarch, and his suc- 
cessors, in consequence of Divine inspu'ation sig- 
nally bestowed upon him, to the highest offices in 
the Babylonian empire. Amid the ensnaring al- 
lurements of his exalted condition, he exhibited5 
for the instruction of future ages, and of statesmen 
in particular, a glorious example of active and un- 
shakeii piety, and of stedfast obedience to the com- 
mandments of God, in defiance of ail personal 
hazard, and tiie crooked suggestions of woridly 
wisdom. 

Daniel lived to see bis countrymen return, on 
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the accession of Cyrus^ to their native land; bu* 
being then nearly ninety years of age, he probably 
remained in Babylon. His predictions, which are 
written in prose, relate principally to the four great 
empires which succeeded each other, the Assyrian^ 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman; to the 
precise time of the coming of Christ; to the rise 
and duration of Antichrist; and to the final triumph 
And universal prevalence of the christian religion. 

Many of his prophecies have been fulfilled with 
such manifest precision, that some sceptical writers, 
with boldness equalled only by their tblly, have as- 
serted, in the face of demonstrative evidence to the 
contrary, that the predictions were written subse- 
quently to the events which they describe. To the 
celebrated wisdom of Daniel, a memorable testi- 
mony is given by the cotemporary prophet Eze- 
kiel% in whose predictions also the Supreme him- 
self declares DaniePs extraordinary righteousness^. 
To these evidences is to be added the unequivocal 
attestation of our Saviour '. 

Hosea was coeval with Isaiah. His prophecies, 
which are couched in a style sententious and ab- 
rupt, and are attended with considerable obscuri- 

• ■ ■- ■ -.-■-^. 
X Ezekiel xxxviii. 3. y Ezekiel xiv. 14, 18, 20« 

X Matthew zxiv. 15. 
pp2 
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ty» were addressed in part to Ji^dali, but princi- 
paUjT to Israel* Together with predictions relat- 
ing to those kingdoms, he intermingles others res- 
pecting the Messiah. His book has the express 
sanction of the New Testament 

Joel was probably cotemporaiy with Hosea^ but 
the exact time in which he lived is not ascertained. 
His pcopheciesy which are animated with the most 
poetical descriptions^ were addressed tQ the king- 
dom of Judah, and foretel, together with the inva- 
sion of the land of Judea by the Chaldeans^and the 
destruction of Jerusalem by tlie Romsms^ the glo- 
ries of the Christian dispensation* He is cited by 

the evangelical writers. dcts ii. 16. — Romans 

X. IS. 

Amos lived during the earlier part of Hosea's 
ministry. His compositions, whicli are replete with 
boldness as well as elegance, chiefly relate to Is- 
rael; though he occasionally menaces Judab, and 
other contiguous nations, with Divine judgments* 
The happy reign of the Messiah, is also announc- 
ed. Amos is twice quoted in the Acts of the Apos« 



The period in which Obadiah delivered his ^hort 
prophecy of denunciations against the Edomites 
and promises pf future restoration to the Jews^ i» 
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assigncil to the early part of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. There is much beauty in his language. 

The book of Jonah relates the prophetic com- 
mission given to him against Nineveh^ his refusal 
to undertake it, his punishment, and deliverance *; 
for aconfirmation of which we shall call other his- 
tories to our aid. Arrian says, in his second book, 
page 202: << That the land was low, and the water 
shoal from Gaza, atowerof Fhilistin, near Joppa, 
qluite to the Nile/' Hasselquist observes that the 
water was so shoal at Joppa, that a boat could not 
reach the places and that he was carried to land 
by men. 

There is not any difficulty in accounting for Jo- 
nah being cast upon dry land; especially as we 
Juiow there have been numerousinstances of great 
fishes being, by the violence of storms, driven up- 
on the coasts of seas, and even against rocks. The 
tempest, we read, was so mighty, that the ship in , 
which Jonah had embarked, was like to be bro- 
ken^ his bidding the mariners cast him into the 
sea, and informing them that thereby the sea 
would be calmed, shows that Jonah in his state 
of disobedience, was endued with prophetic pre- 
science. What can be more probable, than tfeat 
the whale, by t^ violence of the surge, was forped 
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up 80 high, that when the storm sabsidedf and the 
aea retired, it was left on dry land? The large 
bones of a sea animal were preserved at Joppa, 
and held in religious rererence. 

Pomponius Mela saysf book 1> chap. xi.p. 68: 
«< They show the vast bones of a sea monster." 
Pliny also mentions the enormous bonesi which he 
says, were at last brought from Joppa, a city of 
Jttdea» as an uncommon curiosity to Rome; and 
were exposed, among other wonderful things, 
whjch M. Scauraus exhibited in his jEdileship. 

Bryant, in his learned observation upon scrip* 
ture passages, says: << Of this I am persuaded, from 
its situation and antiquity, it was the very Cetus 
(whale) to which Jonah in his history refers.'^ 
And he adds: <« Particular events in sacred histo- 
ry are thus wonderfully elucidated and confirm* 
ed." We see in this wonderful narration, that he 
who directed the storm to become the occasion of 
Jonah being swallowed up, made it also subservi- 
ent to his deliverance. Jonah appears to have liv- 
ed in the reign of Jeroboam the second, who was 
king of Israel above 800 years before Christ* 

'His language is generally that of simple nar- 
rative. According to tiie typical nature of the 
Jewish dtspensatioD, tiie Bttrade of Jonah^s pu»- 
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igfamentj was appointed to prefigure, the time of 
Christ's continuance in the grave^ and is thus ap- 
plied by Christ himself '• 

^ Micah was a native of Morasthi, a village in 
the southern partof Judea", "He lived just before 
the destruction of Samaria, and prophesied both 
against Israel and Judah. He foretold the birth 
place of the Messiah^ and the exaltation of his do* 
minion over the whole earth. His language is et^*- 
ergetic and beautiful; a reference to one of his 
prophecies^ when it had been delivered about 100 
years^ saved the life of Jeremiah. In the New 
Testament^ his prophetic character is fully con- 
firmed*. 

" Nahum is supposed to be of tlie tribe of Sime- 
ons and to have lived in the reign of fiezekiab. 
His predictions relate solely to the destruction of 
Nineveh by the Babylonians and Medes^ and are 
introduced by an aiaimated display ^ the Divine 
attributes. " Of all the minor prophets,'* says 
Bishop Lowtb, <^ none seem to equal Nahum, in 
sublimity, ardour, and boldness.*' His prophecy 
forms an entire and regular poem". 

'Habakkuk was probably cotcmporary witji 
Jeremiah \ He predicts the Chaldean invasion; 
OP Jeremiah xxvi 17, 24. 
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and refers to the r^demptioiif to be wroughty at 
tbe appointed tiine» for the peo^e of God» when 
** the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, as tbe wi^rs coTor the seaJ' 
The conclusion of his prophecj* is one of the 
most sublime productions in the whole c<iinpass 
of inspired poetry. The evangelical writers fre* 
quently quote the boolk of Uabakkak *• 

■^ Zephaniah was the son of Cushi. He propbe. 
sied in the reign of Josiah, about 630 years before 
Christ*. He foretcls, in an impressive manner^ 
the punishment of his idolatrous countrymeni and 
of some of the neighbouring nationsi and con- 
cludes with consoling promises of the final resto* 
ration of the Jews, under the Gospel Dispensation. 
. •The three remaining Propbetsy Haggai» Ze- 
chariah^ and Malachi^ lived after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity. The two for- 
ner were cotemporarie8» and prophesied daring 
the times when the Jews were rebuilding Jerusa- 
lem. Haggai reproves his countrymen f<n* their 
eagerness to decorate their wown habitations^ in- 
stead of exerting themselves in the re^edification 
of the temple; excites them» in the name of the Al-* 
mighty, to restore the sacred edifice) and solemn^ 
ly assures themt that this latter house should ex- 
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ceed fbe former in glarj^ and be filled with the 
presence of the Memahj the deske of all nations* 
Haggai is quoted in the epistie to the Hebrews* 

Zechariah co-operates with Haggai in exhort- 
ing the Jews to rebuild the temple. Under various 
emblems of figurative representations^ he predicts 
the future prosperity of his countrymen^ and their 
union with the Gentile nations, under the blessed 
government of Christ. Zechariah is frequently 
quoted in the New Testament. 

Malaclii, who appears to have lived about 400 
years before Christ, was the last of the Jewish 
Prophets. He reprehends both the Priests and the 
people, for their disregard of God, and of his laws^ 
foretelling punishments to the wicked, and re*> 
compence to the righteous. He announces the 
coming of the Messiah, <«the Son of righteousness, 
with healing in his wings;'' and of his forerunner, 
John &e Bepti8t,to preach repentance, in the spi- 
rit and power of Elijah. He closes the sacred 
^ame witt a sofemn command- to observe faith-^ 
ItiUy -the law of Mosies, until the manifestation of 
tiie p^nrised Redeemer. The wiiters of the New 
Testament aflford 1^ clearest attestations to the 
pv«plietic GJMiribetar of Midaehi '. 
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To this Chapter, we subjoin a coUectkm of remarks iUustrst- 
iiy Tsrious passages in the writUigs of the Prof^iets, by refer- 
ence to the ptrn'^^r cttstoms and nuoiners of the times in which 
theyliTe^p 

I Sam. ii. 19w « Morwotr hu mothtr made him 
a little coatf and brought it to him from ytar to 

The women made wearing apparel, and their 
common employment was wearing stuffs, as making 
clothes is now. We see in Homer, the instances 
of Penelope, Calypso, and Circe. This costom 
was retained at Rome, among women of the first 
rank. The Emperor Augustus commonly wore 
clothes made by his wife, sister and daughter. 

SvBT. Sug. 73, and Fleury's HisU oj the Is- 
raelites. 

I Sam. xxii. 6« ^^Saul abode in Oibeah, under 
a tree in Mamah.*^ 

And we have seen that Deborah the Fropheleas, 
who judged Israel, dwelt under a palm tree, be- 
tween Ramah and Bethel. It may seem extraordi* 
nary to ns, that kings and judges should not be 
better accommodated; but, according to eastern 
customs, it was perfectly natural. Thus, when 
Fococke was travcAii^; in the eompany of tiie go- 
vernor of Faiume> who was treated with great re- 
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iqieot as 4ie paseed^ong, they cq^ one niglrt in 
a grove ef palm larees. ^ 

Habmeb> vol. 2» paj^e 127. 

n Sam. XX. 9. f'^nd Joah took Jmasa by the 
teard vfUh the right hand, to kiss hinu^ 

This is the custom still among the eastern peo- 
ple. The Indians take one another by the chin^ 
that is the beard, when they would give a hearty 
salute to a person; at the same time saying Bobbiif 
^ i. e. father, or Bii, brother. 

See Peteb deixa Vaixa's Tra'oels, page 410. 

1 Kings xlx. 1^9 13. ^4v4 ajler tiiejire, a still 
snuiU voice. And it jvas so, when Elijah heard it^ 
he wrapped hU/fice in his mantleJ* 

The Jews ^M^CQunt it « t^en of .reverence to 
have their feet bare in public worship, and to have 
ibeir heads covered. Xbis wa;? tl^e.practtce aolof 
the priestonly^bptAf .th«»p^o|de^o;4ii|d<^b^ 
practice remains to this day. Thys on the Divine 
:q»pearanp0 tQ *Mms» in-.the Jbnsli, ie^tkii Us fu^Cf 
afraid to look upon Gfod. And in ihe extraordinary 
iBanifestation of tiie Divine presence to Elijah, he 
wwpt bisAee faihiB«ianfle. Qtt^tbesftmeac^oOnt, 
periMps, Ike unlets mwe roiuMMted jki vl»hHi t0 

^9 
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Umik, as covering their faces with their wings, 
in the presence of Jehovah. Isaiah vi. 2. 

Oriental Customs. 

1 Chron. xxiL 8. << Thau shall not build a himst 
unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood 
upon the earth.^* 

The custom which prohibits persons poUated 
with blood, performing any offices of Divine wor- 
ship before they are purified, is so ancient and 
universal^ that it may almost be esteemed a pre- 
cept of natural religion, tending to inspire an un- 
common dread and horror of blood shed. In the 
case of David, it amounted to a disqualification, 
as it respected the building of the temple. And 
with regard to some of the Israelites, it was the 
cause of the 'rejection of some of tlieir prayers. 
Isaiah i. 15. 

The Greeks were influenced by the same prin- 
ciple; and Homer makes Hector say: 

III fits it me with human gore distain'd* 

To the puro tkief, these horrid hands to raise, - 

Or offer heavens great Sire poUuted praise. 

Pope 1L vi. 336. 

Psalm xvi. Six of the Psalms are distinguished 
by the title of .MtcAtoiti, which, according to Ains- 
w;orth^ signifies a golden jewel, and has given rise 
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fo an opinion, that they were written in letters of 
gold, and hung up in the sanctuaiy. Writing in 
letters of gold still continues in the east; Mailltt, 
speaking of the- royal Mahommedan library in 
Egypt, says, the greatest part of tirese books were 
written in letters of gold. 

Lett. xiii. page 189. 

Psalm xxvi. 6. ^^ I will wash mine hands in 
innocency, so will I compass thine aJ^ar^ Oh LordP^ 

It was usual for the priests to go round the altai^ 
when they had laid the sacrifice upon it, and bound 
the victim to the horns of it, at the four corners, 
and there sprinkled, and poured out the blood. In 
order for which, they washed their hands from the 
blood of the sacrifice. 

In the worship of the heathen, the same cere- 
mony was performed, so TibuUus: 

But come ye pure> in spotless robes array*4« 
For you, the solemn festival is made; 
Come foUow thrice, the lacUm round the lands; 
In running water purify your hands. 

Gbaingeb. 

Prov. xi. 22. << A jewel of gold in a swine^s 
snoutJ' 

** It is the custom in almost all the east, for the 
women to wear rings in their noses, in the left 
nostril, which is bored low down in the middle. 
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TheM ri^p ar^ of B»ldy and have comssMif two 
paaritf aadoM ruby WIWMDf iilaced' inrtlie naff* 
I never saw a jrooi^ wwnait htAxAigf w m aH 
Persia* who did net wear a ving after tkis mamier 
in her noetribk'^ 

ChardiSf a$ eiied in Harmer, veL S. pagg 130« 

Prov. xxvii. 9. *« Oinimeni and perfume J^ 
M. Savory says, at tlie conclusion* of it vL^it in 
the east, a slave holding in his hand asilvier plal^^ 
on which are burning precious ekstncts, a^^roach- 
es the faces of the visiters, each of whoili in his 
torn perAunes his beard, fhey tfien poor rose 
water on the head and linvdi Thia is the list 
ceremony; after wUch' it is dsnel' td witMi^aw. 

Prov, xxxi. 18. "ffer candle goeth not (mt by 
nighU' 

There is a passage in Virgil, ^JEneidl viii. line 
407, which may serv^ as an iltas^ration of this 
text: 

Kij^t Wftf now lUding. in her middle course; 
The first repose was finisVd, when the dame 
Who bjF her distafi^s slender art subsists. 
Wakes the spread embers, and the sleepingfire; 
Ntj^ adiSBilg to her wbrfet and ^alfs her tfaldi 
To their long tasks by lighted tapers urged. 

Tbapp. 
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Prov. xxsi. ^. <« 8kt maketb htr$df eaven^p 
of tapestry.^* 

Homer^ who was nearly ccrteniponiry with Sol- 
omon^ represents both Helen and Penelope em- 
ployed at their looms. /(. iii* 12d. Od. Vu 94. And 
to this day, in Barbary, ** the women alone are 
employed in the manufacturing of their hykes, or 
blankets as we should call them; who do not use 
the shuttle, but conduct every thread of the wool 
with their fingers.'* 

Shaw's Travels, page 224. 

Isaiah i. 8. ^' ^8 a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers.^* 

This was a little temporary hut covered witti 
boughs, straw, or turf, for a shelter from the heat 
by day, and the cold and dews by night; for the 
watchman that kept the garden, or vineyard, 
during the short season while the fruit was ripea- 
ing; Job xxvii. IS; but was presently removed 
when it had served that purpose. The commoQ 
people were probably obliged to have such a con- 
stant watch to defend the fruit from the Jackalls. 
** The Jackall,'* says Hasselquist, in his Travels, 
page 277, '^is a species of mit^^f/a, which is very 
common in Palestine, especially during the vintage, 
iiq2 
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of cvottmbtnu 

LoIrM ill Inc. 

Isaiah iiL 16. ^^ Miking a tinkling ivilh tJieir 

Raawolf tells us^ that the Arab womeiif whom' 
he saw gokig down the Euphrates^ wore rings about 
their legs and hands, and sometimes a good many 
togetheTf which in their stepping, slipped up and 
down, and so made a great noise. Sir John Char- 
din says, that in Persia and Arabia, they wear 
rings about their aoUes, which are full of little 
bells; children and young girls, take a particular 
pleasure in giving them motion; and with this view 
they walk quick* 

Habmbe v<tf, ii. foge ^^5* 

Isaiiib Tiit. 6, 7. ^^ For as wmcK as iUs people 
ftfuuiK t*hjt waters o^ SAUoak, (hoi go soj^Uy, now 
iKerefore tiU Lord hingeth tipoii thm the wakH oj 
thi rivetp strong and many**^ 

'the gentle waters of Shildah, a sYnall ^ouittain 
or brook just without Jerusalem, which supjplied a 
)K>bl within the city, tor the use of t!he inhabitants, 
are an apt emblem ot the state of the kingdom ftn4 
ikmb of t^&Yid} mlic^ reduced in atrengt^, jet 
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su^vfed by the Dttioe blegsing. Thej are 6m)f 
<iontrai^d m^ith the w^tei^ of the Euphrates^ gvestf 
rapLd^ aiid iin{tetuou9, the image of the Babylonian 
empire^ which God threatens to bring down, like 
aniighty flood upon all the apostates of both king- 
doms^ as a punishment for their manifold iniqui- 
ties. 

LowTH in he. 

Isaiah xxii. 1. ** Thou art ivhoUy gone up to the 
house tops**^ 

The houses in the east, were, in ancient times, 
as they are still, generally, built in one and the 
isame uniform manner; the roof or top of the house^ 
is always flat, covered with broad stones, or a 
strong plaister of terrace, and guarded on every 
side with a low parapet wall. The terrace is fre- 
quented as much as any part of the hous^. On this, 
as the season favours, they walk, eat, sleep, and 
^ansact busi ness. 

Tl^ faotise h bttHt ^ith a court within^ into 
which the windows open^ those that open to ihh 
Mt^l tre 90 obstructed witli lattice w^rk, that no 
dtite either without, 6t irtthin, can see throu^ 
Hietti. Whenetfer therefoi*e any thing is tb be «eeni 
i(yf1iear4intheistreets> every one immediately gbc6 
»p to ^e boQse tep to's^'fefy Ws curiosity. Iti «ife 
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same manner^ when any one had occasion to make 
any thing public^ the readiest and most effectual 
way of doing it, was to proclaim it from the house 
top to the peopk in the streets. 

LowTH in loc. 

Jerem. xvu 6. ^fJVHther $biUl men lumentfor 
them; nor cut themselves, nofr^mtike themsdveshaid 
far them.** 

Cutting the flesh was designed to express grief. 
The practice was very general. The Jews adopt- 
ed it Jer. xlviii. 37. It has also been observed 
in modern times, and at Otaheite, with circumstan- 
ces remarkably similar to those alluded to by Je- 
remiah in this passage. There the women wound 
the crown of the head^ under the hair, with a 
shark's tooth. Cutting the hair is still more ge- 
neral. This they throw on the bier of the dead. 

Oriental Custo7ns» 

Jerem. xviii. 13. «' They that depart from m^, 
shall be written in the earthJ* 

Peter della Valla, observed a method of writing 
short lived memorandums in India, which he thus 
describes: ^< I beheld children writing their lessons 
with their fingers, on the ground, the pavement 
being for that purpose strewed all over with very 
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fine sfl^hd; Wheii tlie ^vemont %-as Ml, ttey Jut 
tbe writing out, and if need' were, strewed new 
stod from a little iieap they bad before them, 
wherewith to writcJ further.'* Page 40. JDertainly 
it means in general, goon to be blotted^ out, as is^ 
apparent from PsalmtxiJSi. QB^ Tim account might 
suggisst the use of sand for writing, in Dr. Bellas' 
and Latteaster's schools; ^ : 

Ezekiel ix. 4. *^Mark upon their foreheads**^ 
Maurice, in his << Indian Antiquities,** speaking 
of the religious rites of the Hindus, says: <« Before 
they can enter the great Pagoda, an indispensable 
ceremoAy takes place, wtiich can only be perform- 
ed by the hand of ^ Brahmin^ and ^teat fa ike ifai- 
pi«^^ing of their foreheaAi with the iUmk, w mark 
of different colotit^i as they may bebsngieifUertSor 
tfaed6clrof Teeghnu, 01* Scevai: If ttid teili^b^ 
that of Yeeshifti, thcfir forc^beadise' are' marfaedC wiMn 
ar Kmgitudfnid litie, and'- this colour used is vermit^ 
ion. If il be the temple of Sceva, thfey aft* marb- 
ed with a parallel line, aik( the cotoiir used is tur« 
meric or saflVon. In regard to the tiluckf I must 
observe, that it is a custom of very ancient date, 
in Asia; to mark the servants in the forehead* 
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Ezekiel xix. 11. << Sht had strmg rods, far t^ 
Bceptrea of them that bate rule.** 

The allusion here is evidently to the sceptres of 
the ancients^ which were no other than walking 
stickSf cut from the stems or branches of trees, and 
decorated with gold, or studded with golden nails. 
Thus Achilles 16 introduced as swearing by a 
sceptre, which being cut fratn the trunk of a tree 
on the mountains, and stripped of its bark and 
leaves, should never more produce leaves and 
branches, or sprout again. Such a one the Grecian 
judges carried in their hand. 

8u Hojf£]i II. page 254. 

Hosea iv. 12. " Their staff dedareth unto tkemJ* 
Of the method of divination alluded to, the pro- 
phet Cyril, and Theophylect, give the following 
account. It was performed by erecting two walk- 
ing sticks; after which they muttered forth a cer- 
tain charm, and then, according as the sticks fell, 
backwards, or forwards, towards the right, or 
left, they gave advice in any affair. 

Hosea xiv. 5. << / wUl be as the dew unto Is- 
raeV* 

The earth, while it supplies the various plants 
that grow upon it, is supplied for that purpose 
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:\'ycTj. much by the dew, which is full of oleaginous 

••^articles. ^< The dews seem to be the richest pre- 

^*" lietit the atmosphere gives to the earthy having, 

"\yrhen putrified in a vessel, a black pediment like 

Xjsh'ai, at the bottom. This seems to cause that 

:.* l!(s&rkish colour to the upper part of the ground; 

>.l^d the sulphur which is found in the dew, may 

. J5b the chief ingredient of the cement of the earth; 

•^sulphur being very glutinous, and nitre dissol- 

,ryeaV* << Dew has both these/* 

>>*^':. TvjjJ^s Husbandry, 6. 






• ; •iPoel i. 17. «* Garners J 

v, V^ lJr. Shaw informs us, in his Travels, page 139, 

;?MM^;^y in Barbary, after the grain is winnowed, 

^* *tl)€y^odge it in mattamores, or subterraneous ma- 

j fga atnest two or three hundred of which are some- 

^ tMlei'es together; the smallest holding four hundred 

fliusliels.'' Ai)d Dr. Russel, in his JJis^ory ofJileppo, 

\. J3,ayfi[: « About Aleppo in Syria, their granaries at 

...V^bis day, are seven subterraneous grottos, the en- 

.':L^ti*y to which is by a small hole, or opening like a 

1^^\\, often in the highway; and as they are com- 

^.^lip^hly left open when empty, they make it not a 

>^)ittle dangerous riding near the villages in the 

night.'* 
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2ecbariah xi¥. ftO. ^ in Umt day ^wU there U - 
upo^^ MU of the borseSf Mriineu unto the LordJ*^'-' 

Roeke^ in his ^ Travds to ilie coast of Arabia; ' 
Felix/' 8AJB, the Cavalry horses were stmipti^./ 
onriy caparisoned^ heing adorned with gold wi^^'f 
stiver trappings, hells bfing round their nechs^ r 
and rich housings. Cardifi informs us, that in Pee^f.^ 
sia and Turkey, the reins are of silk, of iheihidcn . 
ness of a finger, on which ia written the nane>^,* 
Grod, or other inscriptions. ' . "• . 

Habmeb, voL 1. pagd7<!f'\ 
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